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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


This book was originally written for students pre- 
paring for the intermediate Examination of the Punjab 
University. was found useful by the teachers and 
taught like. it has been thoroughly revised in the light 
of the contentions and suggestions that have been offered 
by competent teachers engaged in the teaching of history 
in the Punjab. i hope the present edition which is fairly 
exhaustive will commend -tself to students as well as 


teachers in Intermediate Colleges. 


June 15, 1938. ISHWARI PRASAD 
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| HISTORY OF INDIA 
CHAPTER I 
INTROLUCTORY - 
y It has often been said in a rather damaging way 
| that India has no history. If by this remark it is meant 
that in India there never took place any incident or 
cultural movemen: worth recording, then the remark 


is obviously wrong. If, on the other hand, it is taken to 
mean that the people of ancient India never took care 
to record what took place in the country from time to 
time, the remark is justified to a limited extent. There 
are native histories, for example, in the Puranas and 
such historical works as the Rajatarangini, or the 

- chronicle of the kings of Kashmir composed in the 
twelfth century A.D. But they are very limited in 
their range, and sometimes betray an utter lack of 
historical sense. The historical portions of the 
Puranas have suffered so much from the carelessness of 
the copyists that uptill recently they were utterly 
neglected by scholars. That errors were allowed to 
creep in in such huge numbers itself shows how care- 
less the Hindus have been about the preservation of 
historical tradition. 

The patient researches of Europeans, who were 
later on joined by Indians, have resulted in building 
up the framework of ancient Indian history. But it is 
only a framework, an indistinct contour, where the 
details yet remain to be filled in. 


| 
| 
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2 HISTORY OF INDIA 


The original authorities which are the sources of 

our knowledge of ancient Indian history fall under 

three broad heads: (1) Indian litera- 

моого LO ture, (2) Foreign accounts and 
(3) Archaeological discoveries. 

Traditions about ancient genealogies are recorded 

in the Mahabharata and the Puranas. It is not always 

easy to find true history out of them, 

1. Indian Б : SEINE "an 

TG Enis: as in their present form they present 

a mass of contradictions, unconnect- 
ed facts and even absurdities. But thorough investi- 
gation into them has not yet been undertaken, In 
Buddhistic literature there are many incidental pas- 
sages which are of great help in the reconstruction of 
history. 

Besides recorded tradition, there are also a few 
historical works in Sanskrit, such as the Harshacharita 
of Bina (seventh century), the Vikramanka-charita of 
Bilhana and the Ramacharita of Sandhyakara-nandin 
(twelfth century), of which mention will be made at 
their proper places. The most imporvant work of this 
class is the Rajatarangimi of Kalhana (twelfth century) 
which gives the history of Kashmir till the time of the 
author. However much may these works lack in the 
qualities of a modern historical work, they are useful 
in that they give а lot of information about the periods 
they deal with. 

For the reconstruction of the social history, Indian 
literature is the most important source. The Vedas 
yield the materials for our knowledge of the Aryans up 
to circa B.C. 800. For the 1ext five or six centuries, 
the law-texts known Dharmasütra and Dharmagastra 
have to be relied upon. 
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INTRODUCTORY 3 


The earliest accounts of India left by foreigners 
came from the Greeks and Romans, one of the earliest 


of whom was Megasthenes, the Greek 


9. Foreign 


C envoy in the court of Chandragupta 


Maurya (circa B.C. 300). Subsequent 
classical writers have mainly based their accounts on 
Megasthenes, supplemented by hearsay. Of them the 
more important are Strabo, Pliny and Arrian. 

Chinese travellers visited India in large numbers 
from the fifth century A.D., the important of them 
being FaHien, Hiuen Tsang and ITsing, who have left 
excellent accounts of Buddhism as it existed in their 
times. On other topics, none of thers except Hiuen 
Tsang has much to say. Hiuen Tsang supplies a large 
portion of what we know about Harsha and his 
times. 

The Muhammadan historians who record the 
exploits of Mahmud of Ghazni and Muhammad of Ghor 
are invaluable for their accounts of the political 
condition of India in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. 

The third class of the original -ources of informa- 
tion are the archaeological discoveries of monuments, 


coins and inscriptions. The coins 
3. Archaeologi- 


: ү reveal to us the names of many kings 
cal discoveries. A 5 


who would have remained unknown 
but for these. They are particularly valuable for the 
period between B.C. 200 and A.D. 300. 

The most important source of information, how- 
ever, consists of hundteds of inscriptions found scattered 
ali over India. ‘The earliest epigraphic records of 
importance are those of Ascka in the third century 
B.C. From this time the practice of engraving 
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inscriptions of rocks, pillars, stone-slabs, pedestals. of 
images and copper-plates came ato vogue, and in later 
times the practice tremendously increased. They un- 
doubtedly supply the basis of the major part of our 
knowledge of political history. 

No country can develop on lines contrary to what 
its natural conditions permit and India is no exception 

to he rule. It has teen said that 
Pre seed history is the product of two great 

forces, environment and personality, 
the course of action that the famous figures of history 
can take must of necessity take into account the natural 
surroundings in which they are placed. 

Geologically the peninsula of the Deccan is older 
than the Himalayas and muct more so than the Indo- 
Gangetic plains, which are the product of the alluvium 
deposited by the rivers descended from the Himalayas. 
But this does not mean that the history of the south 
goes back to an earlier age. When civilized man came 
into existence, the whole of India was well-formed. 
The discovery of the pre-historic civilization of the 
Indus valley again makes us turn to the North for the 
beginnings of Indian history. 

The vastness of the Indian plains does not favour 
the ‘city-state’ form of government as in ancient 
Greece and India has always been predominantly a land 
of country-states, with the village as the primary unit. 
Powerful kings have aspired for, and not infrequently 
attained, an empire ‘ from sea to sea.’ But in such a 
vast country and in an age with no means of rapid 
communication, rigid centralization was impossible. 
Whenever the king at the centre has been weak, the 
feudatories and even governors have declared their 
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independence. From the centre to the circumference this 
has been the normal political history of India. 

Though in early times we come across the existence 
of some autonomous political clans, monarchy has been 
the normal form of government in India. Represen- 
tative system not being very common, an assembly of 
the whole country was out of the question. But local 
assemblies were a very important part of the body 
politic and the authoritativeness of local customs was 
admitted by law-givers, who have exhorted kings to 
respect and even enforce them. Local allegiance and 
local intercst mostly du..inated the activities of the 
people. Accustomed io prlitical subjection, they did 
not much care about the power that held the reins of 
government. A change in the ruling dynasty did not 
much affect them; it seldom meant anything more than 
“a change of masters.’ Considering the long history 
of India, popular revolts, as distinct from the revolts 
of self-seekers, have been remarkably few. 

From early times people developed the conception 
of the whole of India (Bharatavarsha) as one unit. 
The holy places of the Brahmanas are spread all over 
India; the -ivers which are of special sanctity include 
the Saraswati in the north-west, the Ganges at the 
centre and the Narmada and the Godavari in the south. 
These facts indicate that as a cultural concept the 
fundamental unity of India was recognised. But 
politically a popular national feeling was almost absent. 
A catastrophe of a neighbouring province did not rouse 
much sympathy in the people of another province, and 
there was little tendency to unite even in the face of a 
common danger. 
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PRE-HISTORIC INDIA 


A. RACES or INDIA 


The science of physical anthropology teaches us 
that different races of man have certain physical 

characteristics which persist through 
oe ono abi ages and can only be modified hy a 

mixture with another race with 
different anatomical peculiarities. Some such test- 
characteristics have been found out, of which the 
most important are the formations of the head and 
nose. Heads and noses have been classified as long, 
medium and broad in accordance with the proportion of 
their breadth to the length. 

Generally speaking, the people of the Maratha 
country and Bengal have broad heads, the lower castes 
of the United Provinces and Bihar have a tendency 
towards broad noses, which are also characteristic of 
Bengal, and the people of the Punjab are moi: or less 
uniform in physical appearance, being long-headed and 
long-nosed. The eastern frontiers of India have dis- 
tinct Mongolian traits. 

These facts have enabled scholars to find out the 
various races that inhabited India in ancient times. 
The results are far from certain and only source of the 
principal races may be noted here. 
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The Pre-Dravidians, who might have heen a compo- 
Site race, with broad noses and little civilization. 
Probably the lowest castes of the 
SEU Pre Gangetic plains are descended from 
them; they are also to be found in the 
jungle tracts of the south. 

The Коз or Mundas, whose descendants now 
inhabit the Chota Nagpur region and are known as 
Kols, Sonthals, ete. Traces of the 
Kol language are now found scattered 
all over India from the Punjab to Madras. It is in- 
structive to know that their language is connected with 


2. The Kols. 


those of Polynesia, Melanesia and Madagascar. This 
may probably show that the whole of this region was 
once inhabited by one vast race which branched off 
later on. 

The Dravidians, who were certainly the most 
important of the Pre-Aryan races of India. Whence they 
came to India has often been discussed. 
It is held by some that they came from 
the southern seas by the s-a route; but 
the better opinion is that, like most of the immigrants 
end invaders, they entered India by the north-western 


9, The Dra- 
vidians. 


passes. 

The term * Dravidian ' is sometimes loosely used to 
denote all the aboriginal population of India; strictly 
speaking, it ought to be restricted to only one of such 
peoples. They were distinguished from the others by 
the much higher degree of civilization that they had 
attained. They lived in villages and fortified towns 
and had knowledge of some metals. They had a 
developed language and probably knew the art of 
writing. Their society was divided into groups, each 


H 
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with a ‘ totem ’;1 cousin-marriage, which we still find 
in the south, was prevalent among them. They observed 
the laws of matriarchy or mother-right, by which man 
inherits the property, and belongs to the social group 
of his mother’s brother and not of his father. They 
seem to have worshipped the mother-goddess and other 
deities, including trees and animals. 

At the present time the Dravidian population of 
India (in fact of the world) is mostly confined to the 
south, but there are strong reasons to believe that it 
was at one time spread all over Northern India, where 
it has left ineffaceable traces of its language and insti- 
tutions. The northern vernaculars of India, though 
mainly Aryan, have below them a solid Dravidian 
substratum. 

Besides the above, we have to recognize a further 
element in the Indian population to explain the broad 

heads of the people of the western 

Be рше coast and Bengal. It is now held 

that the element responsible for this 

was an extension of the Alpine people, who came from 

outside and spread from the Maratha country to Bengal. 

through the forest regions of Central India. The Alpine 

stock is a group of peoples inhabiting the plateaus of 

the Himalayas, Asia Minor, the Balkans and the 

Central mountains of Europe, all characterized by their 
broad heads. 

Next came the Aryans, probably a white, long- 
headed and fine-nosed people, who entered India by 


1 Totemism is an institution, still obtaining among all primitive 
peoples, in which a group of people think that they are in some way 
or other intimately connected with an object of. nature, mostly = 
particular animal, but sometimes other things as well. 
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the north-western passes and settled in the Punjab,. 
clearing it of all the Dravidian settlers.: 


6, The Aryans. „ A х 
Thence they spread eastwards and: 


southwards, mixing more and more with the native 
population, and thus getting their physical peculiarities 
modified. The mixture also produced the hybrid 
civilization · Ё India in which Aryan and Dravidian 
elements are equally prominent. 


B. Pre-Historic FINDS 


Man has been called a ‘ tool-using animal ’ and no 
doubt all progress of culture is due to the increased 
use of tools and implements in the 
The Four Ages. 5 
z conquest of nature to аке life 
happier and more comfortable. The material history of 
“ man is an account of the progress from a ‘toolless’ 
state to the present state of complicated machinery. 
Antiquarians therefore divide their account of pre- 
historic man according to the material used in making 
tools and utensils. According to them, man has pass- 
ed through four stages: (1) the Palaeolithic or Old 
Stone Age, (2) the Neolithic or New Stone Age, (3) the 
' Copper Age and (4) the Iron Age. 
In the Palaeolithic Age, the implements, made of 
very roughly hewn stone, were hurled against the game. 
Such pieces of stone have been found 
in some places of Central India and 
more specially in the south. 

After the lapse of thousands of years, man reached 
the Neolithic Age. The use of metals was yet un- 
known, but stone was ground against 
some hard material and made into 
weapons and utensils, sharply pointed 


ANTT 


The Palaeolithic 
Age. 


DOSES 


The Neolithic 
Age. 
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- 
and decently executed. Such implements have been 
found in large numbers in Bengal, Chota Nagpur, 
Gujarat, the Deccan, the south and other stray places. 
They are of diverse types and include polishing stones, 
ring stones, cells, flakes, cores, discs, grooved hammers 
and even corn-grinders. 

Gradually man came to learn the use of metals. 
At first the splendour of gold might have attracted him, 
but it was given up in favour of 
hurder metals, such аз copper. 
Copper articles are found practically all over Northern 
India, more particularly in the United Provinces, and 
include a variety of things, such as axes, sabres, 
harpoons, chiselling weapons, ornaments, etc. 

The next stage in the evolution of human history 


The Copper Age. 


was the Iron Age, when man learned the use of iron.. 


We do not know if the aboriginal 
tribes of India knew it; it is possible 
that it was first introduced in India by the Aryans. 
In the south, there is no evidence of the use of iron 
before В.О. 600 or 700. 


Tho Iron Age, 


О. THE Indus CIVILIZATION 


A unique interest has been attached to the problem 

of the original inhabitants of India by the recent 
ч archaeological discoveries at Mohenjo- 
ae daro in Sind. The importance of the 
site was first recognized in 1922, and since then 
systematic excavations carried on there have laid bare a 
civilization the existence of which was unknown before. 
The site contains the ruins of an ancient city, of which 
seven strata, one built upon the other, have bee. found, 
and there is no doubt that some more are lying 


Re _ * n 
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untouched below the sub-scil water. The date of the 
upper strata may be fixed at B.C. 2700 but the people 
who planned out this elaborate city and evolved the 
high degree of culture represented therein, must have 
had centuries of experience behind them, so that India 
can now justly claim, along with Egypt and Babylonia, 
to be one of th: earliest houses of civilization. 
The excavations, as has been said above, have 
brought to light a city with its residential houses, 
шй. йш, public halls, a well-designed and 
sanitary system of drainage and broad 
roads and bye-lanes. The houses of the rich were 
big, with many architectural devices to beautify them, 
and probably consisting of several stoveys. The people 
were thoroughly acquainted with the art of burning 
bricks, a no mean achievement when we remember that 
the neighbouring people of thysame age used only sun- 
baked bricks. The drainage and conservancy arrange- 
ments of the city were excellent and full care was taken 
to ensure good sanitation. There were some other 
buildings other than residential ones, which might 
have been used for religious purposes. 
A remarkable structure of the city is what has been 
called the Great Bath, which is one of the best preserved 
buildings. The water was probably 
sio Get wia supplied from one of the neighbouring 
tanks and there was an опе for the discharge of 
staguant water. The walls of the bath were covered 
with a layer of bitumen, one inch thick, which protected 
the bricks from damp. Near the bath was ^ series of 
small bath-rooms and in some of them there were arrange- 
ments for hot-water bath. All these testify to the high 


degree of civilization of the residents. 


А 
~ 
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The meals known to the people were gold, silver, 
copper, tin, lead and the alloy named bronze, but not 
iron. Gold end silver were used as ornaments, but 
copper was made into weapons and utensils as well. 
Stone being difficult to procure in the plains of Sind, it 
was sparingly used. Cotton and wool were spun and 
woven into clothes, though we have not much evidence 
to infer what was the dress of the people. Ornaments 
of various descriptions were worn hoth by men and 
women, and hesides metals, were made о: precious 
stones, beads, ivory, shell and bones. The dead were 
burnt and the ashes buried, though there are some 
examples of the body being buried. The household 
utensils were very much the same as are to be found 
today in an Indian house. 

Among the most interesting pieces of antiquity are 
about 550 seals.2 made of paste, stone or steatite of 
various colours. То what use they 
were put | is difficult to say, but they, 
are of unique value to antiguarians On most of them 
is engraved the figure of some 
animal or other—bull, unicora, 
elephant, antelope or the like! 
Above (and sometimes beside 
and below) these animals we find 
writings, which unfortunately 
have not yet been read, as they 
have no similarity with the Mohenjo-daro Seal. 
script that was used in India ia 
later days. Though some scholars have tried to find 


Seals. 


2 Оп some of the seals we find the figure of humpless bulls, a 
type which has now disappeared from India. 


| 
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points of resemblance between the scripts of Mohenj»- 
daro and those of some places in Western Asia, | 
nothing substantial has been done in the direc- | 
tion of a correct decipherment, and we do not yet ' 
know the language that was spoken and used in writing 
by the Mohenjo-daro people. > 

One of the main objects of worship of the people 
was the mother-goddess, as is found among many 
ancient peoples of the Near East, e.g., | 
Asia Minor, Egypt, Phoenicia, ete. 
A seal reproduced here, is of extreme interest, 
as it shows the male god that was worshipped. 
On it we find a figure with a trident or horns 
on the head, surrounded by wild animals, and 
sitting in an erect meditative posture; it at once re- 
minds one of the later Hindu conception of the god 
Siva-pagupati (Siva, the lord of animals), who was the 
chief of the meditators (yogendra). Other objects of 
worship were the phallus (linga, still prevalent all over | 
India), tree: and some animals. Though there were | 
certain points of resemblance between the religions of f 
the Indus people and the Sumeriaus of Babylonia 
(modern Iraq) the two must be regarded as distinct. 

This Mohenjo-daro civilization has been called the | 
* Indus civilization,’ as the river system of the Indus; 
Me he layed a great part in its evolution, © 
Тош эй, ons We Senat was by no | 
means confined to the Indus area. It has an important 
place in world-history, as it forms a part of the great 
Chalcolithic civilization which extended from Egypt to 
India, and which belonged to au age when the use of 
metals (but not iron) was fully known, but stone was 
not yet altogether abandoned. It throve on the great 


Religion 
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nja- river systems of the East, the Nile, the Euphrates and 
\sia, Tigris and the Indus, and was essentially an urban 
irec- | civilization. 
yet The points of contact between the Indus people and 
ting other peoples of the age, particularly the Sumerians, 
are sometimes evident, but we are not sure of the racial 
ople affinities of the Indus people. Some of the skulls found 
апу at Mohenjo-daro have the same characteristics as those 
ee, of the present population of the Punjab; but that does 
ete.” not prove anything. That the people were different 
rest, from the Aryans is absolutely certain, as there is not 
ped. a shadow of resemblance between the Indus and Vedic 
orns cultures. Whether the Dravidians were its authors or 
and were at any rate connected with them, is more than 
ге- what can be definitely said in the present state of our 
god knowledge. 
the How the Indus civilization met with its destruction 
; of can only be a piece of historical speculation. It might 
over be conjectured that a flood of the 
Destruction. 


vere L Indus or its gradual drifting away 
s 9f? from the city might have rendered the place infertile. 
onia | The rainfall of Sind, which must have been much more 
t. , copious than it is now, might have decreased about the 
the | second millennium before Christ, and Sind might have 


ndus shown signs of turning into a desert that it is now. Or 
‘ion, else, the conquering Aryans, or some other tribe from 

no outside India, might have fallen upon the people and 
tant destroyed the civilization. 


It has leon said above that the Indus people were 

in some ways connected with othr outside peoples, 
notably the Sumerians. For example, 

was ee pre-historic Some seals of exactly the Mohenjo-dare 


| 
reat 

| 

| = 
reat | type, have been found in Irag. 
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Explorations in interior Baluchistan have revealed some 
relics which show that there was a regular chain of 
settlements connecting the Indus area with Mesopotamia, 
Communication, it seems, was more by land than by sea, 
as there are no relics near the sea-coast. 

But it must not be thought for a moment that the 
Indus civilization was foreign to the Indian soil, or 
that it was confined to only one or two places in the 
west At Harappa in the Montgomery district of the 
Punjab, the Indus people had a city which was bigger 
than that at Mohenjo-daro but unfortunately it is much 
less preserved. The whole of Sind has been found to 
be studded with pre-historic sites. At Amri (Karachi 
district) relics of a still older culture have been found. 
Traces of the Indus civilization have now been found 
as far east a. Ambala. And it is expected that similar - 
traces will be found in the heart of the Indo-Gangetic 
plains. 

It is interesting to know to what extent pre-Aryan 
eulture-traits? are still living among us. It may at 

once be unhesitatingly stated that 

Ss эв On they are many and profound. Time 

survivals. ay р 

was when both Indians and Europeans, 
in their pride of supposed Aryan blood, tried to be- Y 
little the non-Aryan culture and to find an Aryan ; 
origin for everything good. But it is now time that 
we revised our judgment. 

To take the case of the lower strata of the society 
we find among them the prevalence of the worship of 
trees, fetishes and demons such as Rahu, which are all 


жел 


3 The village-folk of Northern India count by twenties, instead 
of by tens, which is a Kol characteristic, 
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non-Aryan. Among them we also find traces of 
matriarchy, which again is a non-Aryan institution. 

The upper fold of society has been equally affected. 
We have already spoken of the Dravidian influence on 
Indian vernaculars. In religion also there are promi- 
nent survivals of non-Aryanism. In the Vedas we find 
no evidence of the worship of the mother-goddess or 
the phallus, which have a prominent place in modern 
Hinduism; no doubt they were borrowed from the 
Mohenjo-daro people. Similar is the case of Siva- 
PaSupati, who now occupies a supreme position in the 
Hindu pantheon. 

In philosophy also, some ngtions must be traced to 
non-Aryan :ources. The theory and practice of Yoga 
(meditation through some particular processes) which 
are entirely foreign to the sentiment of the Vedas, were 
known to the Mohenjo-daro people, and there is no 
harm in believing that the later Hindus learnt them 
from the non-Aryans. Some scholars think that 
Jainism and the Sankhya system of Indian philosophy 
(see Chapter V) are greatly indebted to non-Aryan 
thought. Add to this the institution of image worship 
which did not obtain in the Vedic times but became an 
all-important feature in later Hinduism.. Hinduism, as 
we know it now, is, therefore, not the exclusive gift of 
the Indo-Aryans; the non-Aryans also played an equally 
prominent part in its evolution. 
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| THE VEDIC AGE 
А. ANTECEDENTS OF THE [NDO-ARYANS 


In the last cuarter of the eighteenth century, scholars 
noticed that there are some words which are common 
to Sanskrit and the European langu- 
ages, and suspected a common origin 
for all. The subject was pursued 
further and further, till the hypothesis of a common 
origin was fully established, and the beginnings were 
laid of the new science of comparative philology, This 9 


| 
| 
| The Indo 
ji Buropeans 
| 


science ended in proving the existence of a language or 

a group of languages, tentatively called Indo-European 

or Indo-Germanic. A small list of some common words 

in the languages derived from the original Indo- Г 
European may be given here: 


Sanskrit. Avestan. Greek. Latin. English. | 

pitar pitar pater pater father | 
matar matar mater mater mother i 
bhratra bhratar —— phreter frater brother 
Svasar Khvanhar eor soror sister 
dyar duar thura fores door 

à gau gaus bous bos ‚ cow 4 4 
sü-kara hu hus sus sow 
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: 

The list may be prolonged, but is sufficient to 
show ihe similarity in the vocabulary of the Indo- 
European languages. The connection between Sanskrit 
(or Vedic, the original of Sanskrit) and the language 
of the Avesta (the sacred book of the old Persians) is 
more intimate, as they belong to the eastern group of 
these languages. 

Though there is шо evidence to show that the 
people now speaking the Indo-European languages were 
ethnically one before they dispersed in different direc- 
tions, it may be surmised that they were connected with 
each other in some period of history and lived in a 
common laud. To this undivided people also, the 
name Indo-European or Indo-Germanie may be given, 
a term which is entirely innocent of any ethnic signi- 
ficance. It has long been a matter of discussion what $ 
‘region the Indo-Europeans inhabited before their final 
separation. Central Asia, Central Europe, the Steppes 
of Russia, the Polar Region, each of these countries has 
been suggested, but no definite solution has been 
E arrived at. 

From the words that are common to all the Indo- 


| European languages we can form some rough idea of 
| the culture of these undivided people. ‘hey were 
| 4 


acquainted with agriculture and produced barley for 
their food. But hunting too was an occupation and the 
flesh of the wild animals was freely taken. Wool was 
used as a protection against the severe cold. The cow, 
the dog, the sheep and the horse were domesticated, and 
cattle were regarded as wealth. The people lived in 
roofed houses with doors. Warfare was very frequent 
and there were some sorts of fort. The people worshipped 
1 the sky as father, as also the dead ancestors whom they 
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propitiated with food and drink. The cult of fire, an 
important feature of the Vedic religion, seems to have 
been unknown at this stage. 

From their original home, the Indo-European 
people began to move in various directions. One such 

TE s branch" moved in the direction of 
; Persia and India, and lived at some 
place for a sufficiently long time to acquire certain 
common characteristics in language and religion. To 
this branch the name Aryan (Sanskrit ārya or ārya, and 
Avestan airya) is applied, though the term is some- 
times used to denote all the Indo-European people as 
well. This branch further developed the original 
Indo-European religion: they created new gods and a 
class of people, the priests, to act as intermediaries 
between themselves and their gods; they conceived of a 
moral order ruling the universe and evolved the insti- 
tution of sacrifices in which the cult of fire predomi- 
nates. Ultimately they divided into two branches, one 
entering Persia and the other India. 

There are some records outside India to show that 
in some parts of Western Asia there was some activity 
of the Aryans, though we are not sure of any Aryan 
colonization of these parts. Some inscriptions of about 
the fourteenth century B.C. found at Boghaz-koi in 
Asia Minor mention some Aryan deities such as Indra, 
Varuna, Mitra and the Nasatyas (Aśvins). Some of 
the names of the Kassite princes who held Babylonia 
for about six centuries (circa B.C. 1800 to 1200) have a 
distinctly Aryan appearance. According to some 
scholars these facts show that these regions were visited 
by the Aryans in the course of their ~amblings before they 
entered India. Others, however, hold that these Aryan 


ya 
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5 THE VEDIC AGE 2] 
influences were the result of contact, commercial or 
otherwise, with the Aryans of India. 
Pa Үз 
| The branch of the Aryans who entered India is 
known as the Indo-A 


yans. Their advent on the Indian 
soil has been variously dated, from B.C. 5000 or even 
earlier to B.C. 1500. Any aceurate dating is impos- 
sible but some date between B.C. 2500 and 2000 seems 
| to satisfy all the conditions. It must not be thought 
that they entered India in one stream; the immigration 
mutt have been a prolonged process, distributed over a 
period of a few centuries. 


В. Тн Укрїс LITERALURE 
| Our only source. of information about the Aryans 
in India is the vast literature known аз the Vedas. The 
а 2 Vedas are four in number covering a 
| wide feld, as regards their subject- 
matter as well as the period of their composition. 
| Orthodox Hindu opinion does not regard any portion of 
the Vedas to be human composition; the whole litera- 
ture, aecording to it, was revealed to a favoured 
few, the riskis or the ‘seers,’ who ‘said’ the hymns 
and handed them down to their descendants. Indeed 
| so strong is the opinion about the sanctity of the Vedas 
that it is held that beyond them there is no correct 
philosophical knowledge and no sanction of the law. 
Every later law-giver and philosopher took care to see 
| that their teachings did cot contradict the Vedas, which 
| were twisted so as to suit the views of different writers. 


To the student of philology and comparative reli- 
gion the importance of the Vedas is unique. They are 
| the first book of the Indo-European family and yield 


invaluable material for linguistic research and study of — — 
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the early religions and instijutions. But the difficulties 
in correct interpretation are many; the language is 
obscure to such a degree that a knowledge of later 
Sanskrit does not help much; the orthodox India 
commentators were uncritical to the highest degree and 
prejudice sometimes forbade them to come to the true 
meaning. Patient researches of scholars who follow a 
comparative method of constantly referring to other 
cognate languages and literature, have done a great’ 
deal, but still much is left to ba done. 


The parts which constitute the 


Classification. У 
Vedas are: 


(1) the Samhitas of the four Vedas, 


(2) the Brahmanas atiached to each of the 
Samhitas, 


(3) the Aranyakas and the Upanishads, mostly 
aitached to the Brahmans, but in reality 
forming separate and unconnected treatises. 

The Samhitas (or *collections?) are also not 
homogeneous in character. The Samhita of the Rig- 
veda, a large portion of which is the oldest piece of 
Vedic literature, is a book of hymus or 
psalms, sung to the praise of the 
various gods. It contains 1,028 hymns divided 
into ten books (mandala), of which the first and 
tenth are decidedly later compositions. Some of 
the books are the exclusive composition of the various 
sages (rishis), who “saw” (é.e., composed) the hymns 
contained therein. The Yajurveda-Samhita consists of 
stanzas borrowed from the Rigveda-Samhita, as well as 
original prose formulas. it has come down to us in 
two distinct recensions, the Sukla or the Pure and the 


The Samhitas. 
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Krishna or the Black (i.e., mixed) in which the text 
and its commentary have been mixed up. The Sama- 
veda-Samhita has no historical value, as almost all its 
hymns are iaken from ihe Rigveda-Samhita, though 
they are arranged in a different order, and are meant 
for chanting. The Atharvaveda-Samhita, portions of 
which are as old as the Rigveda, deals with magic spells 
and witchcraft; for long, it was not given its place in 
the Vedic literature. 

The Brahmanas seek to explain the hymns of the 
Samhitas in an orthodox and dogmatic way, and put 
each hymn in its proper place as re- 
quired in the sacrifices. They invent 
myths, etymologies and strange statements to suit thei: 


The Brülimanas 


purposes and fancies. The subject-matter is ritual and 
the language naturally is prose. 
The Aranyakas are the last books of the Brahmanus 
dealing with philosophical doctrines and were consider- 
ed too sacred to be read anywhere else 
i Pepe but in the forest (aranya). The 
Upanishads also deal with spiritual 
topics and are mosily appended to the Aranyakas. 
These two constitute the * knowledge-branch ' (jndna- 
kanda) of the Vedas, while the Brahmanas are known 
as ‘ritual-branch’ (karma-kanda). 
The decision of the upper date-limit of the Vedic 
literature is inseparably connected with ihe coming c! 
the Aryans to India. Tlat event, as 
we said before, took place probably 
in the third millennium B.C. As regards the lower 
limit, it has been pointed out that Jainism and 
t Buddhism were acquainted with all ihe branches of 
the Vedas which must have, therefore, existed in their 


Chronology. 
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present form in the sixth century before Christ. It is 
highly probable that by the eighth century B.C. the 
Vedic literature was complete. 

As the composition of the Vedas spread over a 
period of time exceeding a thousand years, it is but 
reasonable that the political and social conditions under- 
went considerable change during this period. Though 
it is impossible to set up precise date-limits, the Vedic 
Age is vsually dealt with under two heads, the Early 
Vedic, in which the earlier portions of the Rigveda- 
Samhita are the source of our information, and the 
Later Vedic for which the other portions of the Vedic 
literature supply the material. 


C. THE Hart VEDIC AGE 


The Indo-Aryans entered the Indian soil by the 
north-western passes and settled in the Punjab, the land 
watered by the seven rivers (sapta- 
sindhavah). The rivers mentioned in 
the Rigveda-Samhita include those of Afghanistan and 

the Punjab, and of them mention may be made of the 
Suvastu (Swat), Gomati (Gomal), Indus, Vitasta 
(Jhelum), Asikne (Chenab), Parushni (Ravi), Vipas 
(Beas) and Sutudri (Sutlaj The Ganga and the 
Yamuna (Ganges and Jumna) though occasionally 
mentioned, did not occupy the position they did in the 
later times. The Sarasvati was originally the name 
of the Indus, but in later times, the name was transfer- 
red to the stream now known as the Sarsuti, which was 
previously a tributary of the Indus and now loses itself 
in the desert of Rajputana. This river was held in the 
greatest veneration and on its hanks the majority of 
„the Rigvedic hymns were composed. 


Geography 
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The Aryans were Lo doubt a pastoral and agricul- 
tural people when they entered India. The cow was to 
them an object of the greatest value and 
in their prayers to gods they prayed 
for an increase in their cattle. The artisan’s craft 
included carpentry, weaving, metal-working, chariot- 
making and tanning. Wheat and barley formed the 
staple food of the people, and meat was also taken. The 
clothes were made of wool and cotton, and the garment 
consisted of two or three pieces of clothing. Coloured 
garments and gold ornaments were highly prized by 
both sexes. Gambling and chariot-races formed the 
favourite pastimes of the people. They drank distilled 
liquor (sura) on ordinary occasions, in the sacrifices, 


The people. 


however, the intoxicating juice of a plant called soma 


was freely drunk. 
The normal unit of the people was the family to 
which the people were greatly attached. The father 
Н was the head of the family, and по 
Family. 5 2 
doubt exercised some autocratic 
powers over the other members. But he regarded his 
wife as his equal partner in life and was helped by her 
in the management of household affairs. Monogamy 
was the usual rule, and there is no evidence to show 
that women held a subordinate place in society. 
Marriage took place between grown-up persons only; 
widow-remarriage does not seem to have been the rule. 
On the whole, the people appear to have lived a happy 
and easy life of plenty The village 
s (grüma) consisted of several families 
with agricultural lands attached to it. It was 
a definite ,Jitieal unit under headman 
(gramani); but what was its relation to wis, 


Politica] Units. 


e. 
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another unit is not clear, though it has been held 
by some that vis was a canion in the form of a collection 
of villages. 

The people were divided into several tribes (jana) 
each under a king, of which five acyuired great impor- 
tance—the Purus, Turvasas, Yadus, 
Anus, and Druhyus, frequently refer- 
red to as the Five Peoples (pancha-janah). It is not 
easy to locate these tribes, though it scems probable 
that the Purus were setiled on the banks of the Sarasvati, 
the Anus on the Ravi and the Druhyus further west, 
while the Turvasas and Yadus occupied the southern 
portion of the Punjab. Оп the frontier there were 
other iribes known as the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanases, 
etc 


Tribes. 


A very important iribe not mentioned above was 

the Bharatas, who were settled on both the banks of the 
Sarasvati (which probably refers 

owe ОСЕ е to. thor Tndus and not the 
ї Sarsuti). Originally they seem to 
have been a branch of the Purus, but under their 
powerful king Sudis, they appear to have separated 
from the original stock. The Rigveda mentions a 
battle of ten kings (dasarajma) in which the kings of 
ten tribes allied themselves against Sudas, the Bharata 
king, but were defeated, The details are obscure, but 
it is clear that the rivalries were fanned by the persoual 
enmities of the Sages Bharadvaja and Vasishtha, which 
is explained by the fact that the family of the 
Bhiradvajas was formerly atiached to the Bharata 
court, but was displaced thence by the Vasishtha 
family. The Vasishihas too did not long enjoy their 
position, as a new sage, Visvamitra, soon appeared on 
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< 


held 


: the scene, and at a later stage, this sage seems to have 
ction | 


led the Bh таїаз further to the east, where they appear 
to have settled between the Sarasvati (Sarsuti) and the 
ana) Jumna. 

por- Hereditary kingship was the normal mode of 
dlus, government. The king lived in pomp and majesty, 
efor- 6, and his authority was binding on the 


i ; 
not people. He was espected to rule 


able according to the customary law, and was helped in the 
vati, administration by the priest (purohita), often heredi- 
vest, ^ tarily attached to the court. The king who was bountiful 
her to his priests was lauded in the hymns. One of the 
were | important functions of the kingly office was to lead the 
uses, people in war, in which he was helped by a general 
(sendnz), a high state official. As the protector of ihe 

was people, the king might have exercised some judicial 
the puwer over criminals, but the ordinary administration 
fers of justice seems to have rested on the family or the 
the village. It appears that he had no proprietary right 
to + over the land, which was held individually by the 


heir people. There was no regular army, the mass forming 
ted the militia in times of necessity. Tribute was exacted 
sa from the conguered kings. 

of f There were two popular assemblies, the Sabha and 
ata the Samiti, about the composition of which we are 
but 4 entirely in the dark. It has been 


ual VEM assem: suggested that the Sabha was the 


Fan village or clan assembly, while the 
Samiti was a bigger body consisting of the whole tribe. 


the aes В Р 
ata They might have had some administrative, legislative 
tha б and judicial powers; but how they were exercised is 
M. " anything but certain. It has been supposed by some 
1 that an important function of these bodies was to elect 
о ; 
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the king. There is no evidenza ty support this conjec. 
ture; as has been said above, the offics of tho king 
passed from father to son, though every new 
king had іо be formally accepted by the 
assembled people. 
War was an important institution in the Rigvedic 
polity. The army was no doubt an irregular crowd 
EE composed of the populace, and fight- 
ing was done with spears, swords end 
axes The people fought frequently with one another 
and perhaps occasionally with the aboriginals. It has 
beer said repeatedly that the Disas and the Dasyus 
with whom the gods are represented as fighting were 
the non-Aryan population of the Punjab. But in most 
cases the terms denote atmospheric demons and have 
no reference to terrestrial foes at all 
The Vedic literature is religious and non-secular 
in character, and so our knowledge about the religion 
megane of the people is more complete than 
any other branch of their life. The 
Aryans were worshippers of natural power, and wherever 
they perceived lively power, they created a deity. At 
their earliest stage the gods, therefore, represented 
the powers of nature; gradually, however, they came 
to be divorced from the objects which they had originally 
represented and ultimately came to be worshipped 
themselves. But their true natur- was never 
forgotten, and it is mostiy pussible for us to detect 
the natural phenomenon which each god had behind 
him. 
The gods numbered thirty-three, excluding the 
grosp-gods, such as the Marutas and the Adityas, and 


were classified as celestial, atmospheric and terrestrial. 
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. 
njeo. Тһе main gods worshipped were Varuna, Indra, the 
king Sun, Agni (Fire) and Soma (a plant the juice of which 
new Served as the sacred draught). 
the The nature of some of the deities may be briefly 
dealt with. According to some, Varuna was the god of 
vedic the sky. He was regarded as being in charge of the 
TONG right, truth and moral order (rita). He was conceived 
ight- as a king, and no sinner could escape his vigilant eyes. 
ud Indra, the most popular of the gods, has been given the 
Jed largest number of hymns in the Rigveda-Samhita. 
B. More often than not, we find him fighting with the 
mo atmospheric demons (generally called Vritra), who were 
MI supposed to have stolen the rain water. Indra pursued 
iod them, smote them with his thunder-bolt and released 
m the water, which now fell in streams оп the lands of his 
- worshippers. He had to perform his feat every year 
before the commencement of the rains. The Marutas 
Шш (strong gales) helped Indra in scattering away the 
5101 demons. Rudra, the god of thunder and storm, was 
n. regarded as a fierce, terribly bright and irascible per- 
sonage who took offence at the slightest defect in his 
ever worship. Agni (Fire) was regarded as a priest and a 
А6 messenger, inasmuch as һе conveyed to the gods the 
мей | oblations offered by the devotee. The sun-god, wor- 
ame | shipped in his various forms, Savitri, Pushan, Vishnu, 
ally Mitra, Surya, etc., must have attracted the early 
ped ^ attention of the Aryans. He dispels the dark demons 
over who occupy the earth in the night and drives his 
tect victorious chariot through the sky in the daytime. The 
ind sun-god Vishnu does not occupy that supreme position 


which he holds in later mythology. Some of the attri- 
the E butes and symbols of the Sun have been attributed to 
and Ьі in later times. To Savitri, another sun-god, is 
jal. 
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addressed the verse, found in the 62nd hymn, Book III, 
of the Rigveda-Samhita and given below, which is even 
now on the lips of every Brahmana and is regarded as 
the sacred of the sacred: 


“ We meditate on that glorious lustre of the god 
Savitri, so that he may give a right direc- 
tion to our thoughts.” 


The Dyaus (sky) and Prithwi (the mother- -earth) were 
together worshipped as father and mother. Ushas was 
the goddess of Dawn and to her are addressed some of 
the finest poetical pieces of the Rigveda. Besides 
these, every river was considered to be presided 
over by a goddess, known after the name of the 
river. 

Myths grew about the origins and achievements of 
the gods, and they were often fondly conceived of in a 
human form; but they had no anthropomorphic repre- 
sentation in images. The idea of a supreme god above 
all these gods was only occasionally conceived; he was | 
given various names as Purusha, Hiranya-garbha and ' 
Prajapati. 

Besides the worship of the gods by prayers, the 
Aryans propitiated them with offerings of ghee, milk | 
and soma in sacrifices. The process 
was simple, consisting of the throw- 
ing of oblations into the sacrificial fire, accompanied 
with the recitation of hymns. But sacrifices were not 
an end in themselves; they were simply the means to 
please the gods; they were not endowed with any 
mystic significance and could not bestow any boon on 
the sacrificer by their own virtue. That quality was" 
reseryed for the gods alone, 


Sacrifice. 
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o 
TI, D. Tue Larer VEDIC AGE 
s The later Vedic Age is in every sense a develop- 
ment of the Rigvedic Age in all directions. The geo- 
graphical horizon is much more 
Tribes and 2 
> god Kingdom. extended and we come across references 
Treg to Panchala (Northern Doab), Kosala 
(Oudh) and Videha (North Bihar) in the cast and 
Vidarbha (Berar) in the south. These newly colonized 
wre lands were not at once given a recognized place in 
awan Aryandom. Even in later times we find orthodox 
E of opinion still regarding the eastern provinces with dis- 
C favour. A passage in the Satapatha Brahmana! 
side 


contains an interesting story of the colonization of 
f the Kosala (Oudh) and Videha (North Bihar) by the 
Brahmanas and Kshatriyas. The tract south of the 


ts of Vindhyas was still unknown, though some aboriginal 
in a tribes, the Sabaras, Pulindas and Andhras, probably 
opze; inhabiting the Vindhyas, are once spoken of. 

ibove At the same time the West Punjab gradually got 
/ was | out of the Aryan ken, and the centre of culture 
апі definitely shifted to the land between the Sarasvati 


and the Ganges, the kingdom of the Kurus and 
the Panchalas. 


milk | The political changes were no less definite. The 
осевз Purus and Bharatas, who were enemies at the time cf 
iow. | the Battle of the Ten Kings, were now amalgamated 
nied under the new name Kuru and held the Sarasvati area. 
> not They were considered the most cultured of the Aryans; 
s to their speech formed the norm and their conduct was 
any | prescribed as the model. They were the best masters 


non, of rituals and could perform sacrifices without fault. 


was ' " 
1 бее Appendix. 
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They gave the name Kurukshetra to the land of their 
residence and helped in the spread of Aryan culture, 
Closely allied to them were the Panchalas who inhabited 
the northern portion of the Ganges-Jumna Doab 
and held an equally important position in popular 
estimation. 

For the first time we come across references to 
cities such as Asandivat, the unidentified capital of 
the Kurus, Kampilya. the capital of 
the Panchalas (modern Kampil in the 
Furrukhabad district, U.P.) and Kasi (Benares), the 
capital of a dynasty of that name. 

The relation of the Aryans with the aboriginals in 
this age is as obscure as in the earlier age. No doubt, 
the conquest of new territories brought the Aryans in 
closer touch with the indigenous population. Inter: 
marriages must have modified their physical appearance 
and language; this may explain the aversion of the 
purer western Aryans towards the natives of the east. 
We hear of a people called the Vratyas or outcasts, 
who seem t» have been a nomadic tribe. A cere- 
mony is prescribed for bringing them into the Aryan 
fold. 

With the acquisition of new territories the king- 
doms swelled in size and this produced a change in 
the position of the king. We come 
across references to such terms as 
Samraj, Adhiraja, etc., which definitely denote imperial 
and feudal ideas. Monarchy was still the usual form 
of government. The people still accepted a new king, 


Cities. 


The King. 


aa 


and it seems that they had the power to reject a E 


physically unfit king. There was an elaborate conse- 
cration ceremony with sacrifices and prayers, and it 
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was believed that the ceremony raised him to a higher 
status than ordinary humanity. The Sabha and the 
Samiti still continued to function and there were 
prayers to establish concord between the king and the 
assembly. The king wanted il: `г support in some cases, 
but the details are not clear. It appears that they 
deliberated upon matters of public importance such as 
war, peace and finance and in some cases, decided law- 
suits about land, debts, inheritance and criminal 
offences. Miscreants were punished with fines and trial 
by ordeal was sometimes resorted to. 

But the king and his officers seem to have grown 
greatly in importance. The officers were collectively 
known as Vīras or Ratnins and 
included the queen (Mahishi), the 
prince, the priest (Purohita), the commander (Senani). 
the collector of taxes (Samgrahitri) and others. The 
court was full of nobles (Rajanya) who were relatives of 


Officers. 


the king. 
Much discussion has taken place about the origin 
of the caste-system, and even now no satisfactory 
theory has been propounded. To 
gak NEH of some, the system is entirely based 
upon occupation, which gradually 
became hereditary, and endogamy, i.e., the laws 
forbidding the intermarriage of castes, developed later 
on. To others, it is a matter of race, the greater the 
degree of Aryan blood in a particular caste the higher 
being its position in the social hierarchy. There is, 
however, growing a sch: -l of thought which thinks that 
the system of hereditary occupations and endogamy 
existed among the non-Aryan population of India and 
was adopted by the Aryans to suit their own purposes. 


‚ -3 
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In the early Vedic times, there seems €» have been 
a three-fold division of the society into Brahmana 
(priest), Rajanya? (nobility) and Vis (the common- 
folk), This division was more or less o-cupational, 
and had no similarity with the caste-system as it 
developed later on. There is no trade of hereditary 
occupation and endogamy, and the people was one 
undivided whole. 

In che later Vedic times, we find the system at a 
more developed stage. The growing complexity of the 
rituals required a sacerdotal class, waich could devote 
itself wholly to the sacred profession; ihe gradual 
growth of royal courts and functions developed a 
nobility; th specialization and growth of industries 
and the consequent increase in trade and commerce 


helped in the development of an artisan and trading ` 


class; ad to this the aboriginals engulfed in the 
society: and we have a four-fold classification into 
Brahmana, Rajanya or Kshatriya, Vis or Vaisya and 
Sudra. At this stage, the Aryans might have taken a 
hint from the non-Aryan social organization with its 
rules of endogamy and hereditary occupation, which 
transformed these classes into castes. But matters 
might have been much more complex than what has 
heen suggested above, 

Already in the later Vedic Age, the Brahmana 
had attained to a position of superior ity over others. 
He was looked upon as * a god among 


The Brahmanas, ; 
men” and as ‘the source of the 


2 It is often said that the second caste was the ‘ warrior-caste.’ 
The truth is that the Rajanyas or Kshatriyas were the aristocratic 
section of the population, attached to royal courts, while the army 
was formed by the common people. 
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high standard of excellence: he was io know the details 
of the rituals and his speech was to be pure. 

The Кв! atriyas took a deep interest in the philo- 
sophy of the age. They sometimes quarrelled with the 
ПНЕ Bralimanas over ihe performance of 
; sacrifices. In royal courts the 
Brahmanas ihronged for patronage and discussion. 
Py their superior learning individual Kshatriyas 
sometimes .raised themselves to ihe status of a 
Brahmana. 

The Vaisyas must have been a composite people, 
distinguished from the two higher castes by their lack oi 

The Vaisyus. priesily and noble blood and from the 
Sudras by their being free men. The 
position of a Vaisya does not seem io have been very 
happy: in one text it is said that * he is to be tributary 
to another, to be lived upon by another and io һе 
oppressed at will by another.’ But the richer section 
among them, called Sreshthin (the modern Seth) and 
Grihapati (householder) were greatly respected in the 
royal court, 

The lot of the Sudra was hard indeed. The same 
text which defines the position of the Vaisya speaks 
thus of the Sudra: ‘ He is to be the 
servant of another, to be expelled at 
will and to be slain at will.” Persons consecrated for 
a sacrifice must not converse with him. But he had a 
definite place in society and was employed for domestic 
service. Still it is impossible that the whole popula- 
tion of the Sudras was attached to the Aryans as 
servants: no doubt they followed agricultural or other 
pursuits like the Vaisyas, and except in matters of 


The Sudras. 
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ritual to which the Sudra had no right, the 
distinction between the Sudras and the Vaisyas must 
have been more theoretical than real. 

Agriculture was greatly improved and the varieties 
of crops raised were many, including rice, wheat, oil- 
: seeds, etc. Sometimes as many as 
Agriculture. 

twenty-four bullocks were yoked to & 
plough. The fertile plains which the people occupied 
yielded two harvests a year. There is no evidence of 
horticulture or fruit-cultivation. 

Industries had increased by leaps and bounds and 
were now greatly specialized. We hear of hunters and 
à fishermen, ploughmen, domestic ser- 

Industries. 
vants, field-servants, basket-makers, 
LE rope-makers, washermen: and dyers, weavers, barbers, 
smiths, potters and others. 
The hymns of the Vedas were regarded as sacred 
even at this period and it was considered a sacrilege to 
put them to writing. The priests 
learnt by heart the hymns composed 
by their aneestors, and thus the whole Vedic text was 
banded down hereditarily. "Various devices were hit 
upon and adopted to keep the text uncorrupted and one 
such notable attempt we find in the Pada-patha of the 
Rigveda-Samhita, composed by Sakalya about the tenth 
century B.C. It is a work in which each individual 
word of every hymn is put down separately to ensure 4 
Lu the correctness of the text. Some works on grammar 
H also must have existed, but all of them are now lost. 
| | By this time the priests had developed an idiom | 
| of their own, and it was impossible for the commonfolk 1 


Learning. 


to keep pace with the growing com- 


f 
Ji Language. 5: 
| plexities of grammar. The language 
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of the ordinary people must have been modified by their 
contact with the non-Aryans, and the result was the 
growth of the Prakrita (common) dialects, usually 
called the Prakrit. It is but natural that each locality 
should have developed a Prakrit of its own; at the early 
stage there were three such, the Sauraseni, spoken in 
the Surasena districts, i.e., the central Doab, the Magadhi 
of Magadha or East India and the Jlaharashtri possibly 
of the west. In time, each of these developed branches 
of its own and was even used for literary purposes. 
Thus, from the Vedic language, there were two inde- 
pendent developments, viz., Sanskrit, the form of which 
was fixed by the illustrious grammarian Panini about 
the seventh century B.C. (vide infra), and the Prakrits, 
which being the popular tongue, went on changing 
with the times. Sanskrit must have been spoken by 
cultured people and was the lingua franca of th 

learned all over India. 

The earliest evidence of the existence of writing 
in India (barring Mohenjo-daro and other pre-historic 
writings) is found only from the fifth 
or fourth century B.C., but there can 
be no doubt that it was known much earlier. Some 
scholars have sought to prove a Phoenician origin of 
Brahmi, the native script of India, from which all the 
vernacular scripts of India and Burma are derived. 
But it is possible that it had a native origin, though its 
derivation from the Mohenjo-daro script has not been 
definitely proved. 

The frequent killing of animals and offering their 
different limbs to the fire as oblation acquainted the 
people with rudiments of anatomy. 
But medicine seems to have been still 


Writing. 


Medicine. 
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primitive and over-ridden by notions of magic and 
spells, 

There was a great advance in the knowledge of 
astronomy. The people had some dofinite knowledge 
about the tithis or phases of the 
Astronomy. wea "ee 
тооп ;—and the ecliptic was divided 
into twenty-seven mansions, each called a Nakshatra. 

In religion we find a great difference in outlook 
between the Early Vedie and Later Vedic Ages. 
Sacrifice became the all-important 


inconsiderable time for one to master them. We hear 

f of sacrifices lasting several years and requiring the 

services of as many as seventeen priests, each with 

definite business at different stages. Countless varieties 

| of rituals were planned out, each to ensure some success 

| or other. The pantheon remained very much the same, 

save the important addition of Prajapati, the Creator, 

who again is said to have performed sacrifices to create 
the world. | 
But in the Upanishads, which are ten or twelve in 3 

number and form the * knowledge-branch ° (јпапа- 


Religion. = д 5 : 
| thing in worship; gods were subordi- 
ee nated to them and it was believed that they must submit 
i to the sacrifice if properly performed. Hymns 
were regarded as spells to be used їп sacrifices 
n i and were no longer the outburst of a poetic 
quu wonder at some natural power. "The minutest details 
I 4 0f rituals were worked out and it must have taken no 

| 

| 


| kanda) of the Vedas, we breathe an 

19 Philosophy. 5 , { 
1 р entirely different atmosphere. The 

Ve inquisitive mind entered deep into the problems of 1 


| | | creation, life and death and came to the conclusion that : 
| i there is one unchanging principle (Brahman) beyond 
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the universe,—the creator and controller of the who 
order. Our souls are hut small particles of that infini: 
principle, to which they return after death. Side b, 
side we also “nd the doctrine that most souls have to bi 
born again and again on this earth, and reap the fruits 
of the actions (karman) of their previous lives; but once 
one succeeds in the extremely difficult task of realizing 
ihe nature of our souls, and thereby Brahman, one 1s 
freed from re-birth. 

The Upanishads claim io contain revealed truths, 
still they are free from dogmas and represent in words 
the earliest groping of mankind for a solution of the 
mysteries of the universe. Similes and metaphors are 
heaped one upon the other to impress the truth on the 


. mind, and there are sometimes pieces of marvellous 


beauty and excellence. 

The Upanishadic doctrines were discussed in the 
royal courts especially that of Janaka of Videha, who 
arranged conversations among scholars, and himself 
took the deepest interest in them. It has been suggest- 
ed that all thése doctrines were the creation of the 
Kshatriyas, while the Brahmanas devoted themselves 
solely to rituals. However, the Brahmanas did not 
delay to adapt themselves to these new ideas and 
Brahmana scholars -ike Yajiavalkya were zs acknowl- 
edged leaders of Upanishadic thought. We have also 
the names of some ladies, such as Gargi у Maitreyi, 
who were thought fit enough to discuss these doctrines 
on an equal footing with men. 


CHAPTER ТУ 
THE EARLIER DYNASTIES 


The Hindus have a class of texts known as the 
Puranas, which form ап encyclopaedia of religion, 
folklore, mythology about creation, 
gods, ages of the world, description 
of holy places, ceremonies, rituals, etc.! Most of them 
are sectarian in character and are meant to exalt this 
god or the other. Difterent portions of the Puranas 
were composed in different ages, sometimes as late as 
the mediaeval times, but there are portions which are 
really old, or, at least, are based on ancient tradition. 
Some c. them contain the genealogies of kings from 
the beginning of the creation to comparatively 
recent eges. The traditions preserved in them, how- 
ever, are utterly confused, and sometimes the details 
given in one Purana are at variance with those of another. 
This had led the earlier scholars to be sceptical about 
the Puranic genealogies; indeed, most of them began 
their history from sixth century B.C., as from that 
period onwards we have other sources of information. 

The attitude, however, is unreasonable. The 
‘corruptions in the texts do not justify our utterly 


The Puranas. 


1 The Puranas are eighteen in number and are named Agni, 
Kürma, Siva, Skanda, Waraha, Garuda, Narada, Padma, Vamana, 
Vishnu, Vayu, Adi (or Brahma), Matsya, Bhégavata, Brahmavaivarta, 
Linga, Markandeya and Bhavishya 
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rejecting them: we must make patient attempts to 
extract the true history of the ancient dynasties from 
the genealogical portions of the Puranas and similar 
portions of the Epics—the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana. The task, however, is beset with difficulties, and 
still a long way has to be covered before we get reliable 
facts. Below is given a more or less connected account 
of the Puranic dynasties, though the uncertain details 
have been left out altogether. 

The kings for the knowledge of whom we are 
indebted to the Puranas are sometimes called the 
* Puranie kings.’ This does not mean 
that these kings lived in an age 
when the Puranas were composed or that there was any 


A Misnomer 


.* Puranic age’ in India. In fact, the earlier of these 


kings must have lived when some of the Vedas were 
composed and continued till a much later date. The 
terms ‘ Puranie kings ' and ‘ Puranie dynasties’ are 
therefore devoid of any chronological significance ог 
definition of time. 

Tt will be seen below that the account of the 
Puranas does not always tall with the facts derived 
from Vedic sources. Tribal names such as Anu, Puru, 
Yadu, Druhyu and Turvasa, are found here as names 
of individual kings. Whether the Vedic tribal names 
are derived from the kings who ruled over the tribes 
or whether the kings owed their names to the tribes 
over which they ruled, it is impossible to decide. 

The Puraric lists are mixed up with mythology 
and begin their history of the world (é.e., India) with 
Brahma, the Creator of the universe. 
Fourth in descent from Brahma was 
Manu, the progenitor of the human race, and with him. 


Manu. 


К 
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the royal genealogies begin. Manu is conceived of as 
the son of Vivasvat (the Sun), and the kings directly 
descended from him belong to the Solar Race.. He had 
a daughter named Ila who was married to Budha, the 
son of the Moon: from this union sprang the huge 
Lunar Race. 

Manu’s son was Ikshvaku, the first ancestor of the 
Solar Race, which ruled over Kosala (Oudh) and had 
two capitals (Ayodhya and Sravasti 
modern Set-Mahet in Gonda district 
U.P.). He had two sons, Vikukshi who continued the 
main line in Kosala and Nimi, who went over further 
east to Videha (North Bihar) and founded his capital 
at Mithila. In the dynasty of Vikukshi was born 


The Ikshvakus. 


Dasaratha, famous in the epic Ramayana, His son , 


was the hero Rama, later on regarded as an incarnation 
of the god Vishnu, who was married to Sita, the 
daughter of Siradhvaja Janaka of Videha, 

A direct descendant of the Kosala line was Prasena- 
jit, who was reigning at Sravasti-. when Buddha was 
` preaching his doctrine. At that time the Videha area 
was held by a powerful tribe named Lichchhavi, of 
which we shall hear more later on. 

Pururavas was the son-of Budha and Ila and is 
regarded as the ancestor’ of the Lunar Race. He 
established himself at  Pratishthana 
at the confluence of the Jamna and 
» the Ganges on.the other side of modern Allahabad. In 
“his dynasty were born five princes, whose names we are 
already familiar with as Rigvedic tribes: Anu, Druhyu, 
Turvasu (Turvasa in the Vedas), Yadu and Puru. The 
descendants of Anu and Druhyu continue to occupy the 
Punjab and- the North-West, and seem to have spread 


The Purus. 1 
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Д beyond India as well; they are not connected with the 
y main currents of Indian history. The family of 
1 Turvasu soon became extinct and lost its identity. 
е The descendants of Puru and Yadu held the central 
8 theatre of Indian history. 
In the line of Puru was born a powerful king Kuru 
е (again the name of a tribe in the Vedas) whose descen- 
d 3 dants held the Kurukshetra region 
i The Kurus. M m ; E 
with their capital at Hastinapura 
t (probably near Meerut). A prince of this line was 
е Santanu whose sons were Bhishma and Vichitravirya. 
T | As Bhishma remained a celibate and renounced all 
1 claims to the throne, the latter became king and got 
n two sons, Dhritarashtra and Pandu. Dhritarashtra is 
п, reported to have a hundred sons, Duryodhana and 
n others, and Pandu five, Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, 
e Nakula and  Sahadeva. ^ Dhrita- 


The Bharata  yashtra being blind, could not get 


War. 
| 4he.throne which passed on to Pandu. 
8 From boyish pranks there grew up a quarrel between 
a the"sons of Dhritarashtra and Pandu and ultimately 


f developed into a quarrel for the throne. A compromise 
seems to have taken place, as a result of which the sons 
of Dhritarashtra ruled over Hastinapura and the other 
party over Indraprastha (Inderpat near Delhi). But 
the mutual jealousies did not cease and later on develop- 
ed into a fierce internecine quarrel which had to be settled 
at the point of the sword. At Kurukshetra (near Ambala) 
the great Bharata Battle was fought for eighteen days 
In which all the leading kings of Northern and Central 
р India took the side of one of the parties and in which « 
2 Duryodhana's party was entirely defeated and annihi- 
E lated. The details are found in the epic called 
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Mahabharata. Tt seems, however, that there is much 
of myth in the story, and there is a probability of the 
Pandus being entirely unconnected with the main 
Kuru lineage. But we need not doubt the incident of 
the Bharat War. It has been variously dated from 
B.C. 3000 to 900; a date between B.C. 1500 to 1300 may 
be a probable approximation. 

After this success, Yudhishthira placed Parikshit, 
the grandson of his third brother Arjuna, on the throne 
of Hastinapura which had been acquired as a result of 
the war, and retired from the world with his brothers 
and wife. Four generations after Parikshit the Ganges 
entirely washed Hastinapur away, and the capital had 
to be shifted to Kausambi on the Jumna (modern 
Kosam, thirty miles from Allahabad). At the time of 
Buddha, the king was Udayana, famous in legend. 

The descendants of Yadu, known as the Yadavas, 
gradually spread far and wide, from Mathura to Gujarat 

and had many branches ruling over 

The Yadus. Ti £ К З 

different parts of these regions, some 
of their names being the Satvatas, Bhojas, Haihayas, 
Chedis, Vidarbhas, Vrishnis, ‘ete. It was thus a very 
powerful line and to the pious Hindu its importance 
was enhanced by the fact that in this 
dynasty was born Krishna, who 3s 
sometimes regarded as an incarnation of the god Vishnu 
and at other times Vishnu himself. Krishna was the 
sister’s son of Kansa of Mathura and had his capital 
at Dwarka (otherwise known as Duarayati and Kusa- 
sthali) in Gujarat. In the Bharata War Krishna was the 
brain behind Yudhishthira’s party and won the battle 


Krishna. 


by his tactics. He died soon after the war. According | 


to some Puranas, the Kali-yuga, the last of the Four 


| 
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uch Ages of the world, commenced on the day of his 


the death. ` 
The Puranas describe many other dynasties, such 


lain 
t of as those of Kanyakubja (Kanauj), Kasi (Benares), North 
rom and South Panchala (the Ganges- 
шау Он ы Jumna Doab), etc. One of them was 
the dynasty of Magadha (South 
hit, Bihar), which was ruled over by Jarasandha just before 
"опе the Bharata War, and had its capital at Girivraja- 
t of rajagriha (modern Rajgir near {һе town Bihar). His 
Nerd dynasty continued after him, but before the time of 
1005 Buddha there was а change of hands, which brought 
had Bimbisara to the throne of Magadha. - 
lem The above is a very brief and hazy outline of the 
3 ali politieal history of India up to the time of Buddha, 
\ whence the history of India is usually written. We see 
Tas, that in the latter part of the sixth century B.C., when 
dud Buddha was preaching, there were three powerful kings 
Hp in the North India, viz., Prasenajit of Kosala, Udayana 
Bimbisara of Magadha. Our next 


5:85 of Vatsa and Bu 
yas, chapter on political history will begin from this time. 
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CHAPTER Y 


EARLY RELIGIOUS AND PHILOSOPHICAL 
SYSTEMS 


It has been said above in connection with the 
Upanishads that a section of the population refused to 
accept rituals and sacrifices as the 
highest aim of life. Some of the 
Upanishads avowedly declare that sacrifices do not lead 
one far and knowledge alone is conducive to the highest 
bliss. Side by side, we can also trace the growth of the 


Background. 


institution of asceticism: those adopting it had to- 


renounce the world and its pleasures for the hard life 
of a mendicant, to depend on begging for food, and to 
make salvation the only end of life. It is possible 
though not certain, that such ascetic sects were more 
common in the eastern districts of India than in the 
heart of Aryandom. Jainism and Buddhism were by 
no méans an innovation or isolated episode in Indian 
religious thought, but were only two of such sects, 


. though they were destined to be more important and 


permanent than any other. 


А, JAINISM 


The Jainas believe that their religion was the out- 
come of the teachings of twenty-four Tirthankaras or 
\ saints, all Kshatriyas, one coming after 

7 he Tirthan- 3 с 
havent another. The first twenty-two are se 
legendary in character. that it is 
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hardly possible to say anything about them.! The 
‘wenty-third Tirthankara Parsvanatha seems to have 
been a real historical person. Ee is said to have been 
& prince of Benares ond may have lived and preached in 
the eighth century B.C. He forbade his disciples 1o 
kill living beings, to possess any property, to steal and 
to utter falsehood, and appears to have left a well. 
formed organization behind him. At Parasnath in the 
Hazaribagh district, Bihar, there is a temple sacred to 
him. 

fhe next and last Tirthankara was Vardhamana, 
the son of Siddhartha, a rich nobleman of Vaisali 
(modern Basarh in the Muzaffarpur | 
district, Bihar). He was married to 
4 lady named Yasoda and became the father of a 
daughter. At the age of thirty, he left his home and 
spent some ; ears with an ascetic Gosala. After iwelve 
years of hard life during which he wandered about in 
East India, Vardhamana declared that he had attained 
the knowledge of the way to salvation, and began to 
call himself Jina (* conqueror ) and Mahavira (“the 
great hero’). For thirty years more he preached his 
religion in Kosala, Magadha and further east, and died 
at Paya (in the Patna district). The Jainas themselves 
place the event in B.C. 527 but little reliance can be 
placed on this traditional date, and there is a probabi- 
lity of the event having occurred in B.C. 470. 

It is not known how Mahavira became the head of 


Mahavira. 


1 Their names are Rishabhadeva, Ajitanatha, Sambhavanatha, 
Abbinandana, Sumatinatha, Padmaprabhu, Suparsvanatha, Chandra- 
prabhu,  Suvidhinatha,  Sitalanatha, Sreyanisanatha, Vasupujya, 
Vimalanatha, Anantanatha, Dharmanatha, Santinatha, Kunthunatha, 
Avanatha, Mallinatha, Suvrata, Naminatha and Neminatha. 
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the disciples of Pargva. However, he soon identified 

His teachings. himself with that sect and to the four 
Е existing tenets of Pargva, he added a 
fifth one enjoining a chaste life. He also exhorted his 
followers to go about naked and laid the greatest stress 
o.. the sanctity of animal life. 

Like all other Indian philosophers, Jainism 
believes in the theory of re-birth and Karman (the 
accumulated effect of the actions done in the past lives). 
Human soul is in a siate of bondage under passions 
and desires collected through hundreds of previous 
hirths. And it is by dint of continued efforts through 
several lives that the forces binding the soul can he 
counteracted and the soul itself rendered passionless. 
Then comes the stage when the soul gets the three 
Jcwels of Right Knowledge, Right Faith and Right 
Conduct. The liberation of the soul is then ensured 
and after the leath of ihe body, the free soul passes 
into the land of the Siddhas of eternal bliss and rests 
in a state of ceaseless inactivity. There is then no 
accumulation of Karman, no re-birth, but only eternal 
beatitude. 

Mahavira himself lived a life of exireme asceticism 
and self-torture and wanted his followers to do the same. 
Death by starvation was held to be an act of the highest 
merit and no amount of austerities was considered 
enough. 

The followers of Mahavira were at first called the 
Nirgranthas (the fetterless ones), but later on came to 

à be known as the Jainas after their 
nir MEE € master Jina. Mahavira appointed his 

chief disciple Indrabhüti to succeed 
him as the head of the community. In this way the 
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office of the pontiff devolved on one and then on another, 
till, about the middle of th fourth centur- B.C., 
Bhadrabahu became the leader of the Jainas. Tradi- 
tion says that during his regime a terrible famine broke 
out in Magadha, and Bhadrabihu and his disciples 
were so hard-pressed that they haa to migrate 
to a place in Mysore. After residing there for a 
few years they returned to Magadha and found 
that the Jainas living there had discarded 
Mahavira’s teaching and had taken to clothes in the 
meantime. Thus originated a great schism which 
divided the community into two sects, the Digambaras 
preferring to remain naked and the Svetambaras wear- 
ing white apparel. 

At this time, about B.C. 300, Sthülabhadra, the 
successor of Bhadrabahu, convoked an assembly at 
Pataliputra (Patna), the capital of Magadha, to 
collect the genuine canons of the faith. A portion of 
it had already been lost, but whatever was found, was 
now taken down. The Digambaras had nothing to do 
with the Council and declared that the original canon 
had been irretrievably lost and that the scripture as 
decided by the Pataliputra Council was spurious, 

In the centuries following this, Jainism gradually 
disappeared from Magadha and came to be centred xt 

QT Mathura and in Central India, Gujarat 

and the Deccan. In the fifth or 

sixth century A.D., another Council was held at Valabhi 

(modern Walah on the Gulf of Cambay) under the 
presidency of Devarddhi. The existing manuscripts | 
were collected, codified and formed into a systematic rH 
canon. The scriptures of the Svetambaras consist of 1 

eleven sections (anga), twelve sub-sections (upanga), 
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tcn miscellaneous collections (prakirna), six statute 
books (chheda-sastra) and six fundamental books 
(mülasütra). They are written in Ardha-magadhi, a 
form of the Prakrits. 

Even at the beginning, the followers of Mahavira 
were grouped under two heads, the monks, who had 
renounced the world for an ascetic life, and the lay- 
worshippers who through followers of Mahavira remain- 
ed in the family and made the life of the monks possible 
by giving them alms. The Jaina lay-worshippers have 
all along been a very strong community, eminent for 
their riches and charity: and still form the merchant 
class of Western India and. Rajputana. 


B. BUDDHISM 


Siddhartha Gautama, as Buddha was called before 
his enlightenment, was the son of Suddhodana, the 
chief of the Sakya clan of Kapilavastu, 
owning the suzerainty of the monarch 
of Kosala. He was born in the garden of Lumbini 
(modern Rummin-dei in the Gorakhpur district). ‘The 
date of his birth has been the subject of a protracted 
controversy, but ultimately the choice has been narrowed 
down to two dates, B.C. 623 and 563; of these the latte! 
suits the conditions better and may be provisionally taken 


Buddha. 


as a working hypothesis. 

Later tradition tells us how the royal splendour 
failed to captivate the prince’s heart even from his 
childhood, how the sight of an old man, a sick man, a 
dead body and an ascetic intensified his disgust towards 
ihe world, and how at length he left home at the age 
of thirty in search of truth. The story shows that 
Gautama’s mind was perturbed by the eternal problems 
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55 
of lifé and suffering. death and immortality,— questions 
that had cecupied many others, both before and after 
him. 

After leaving home he associated with various 
ascetic sects and tried many means to come to the truth. 
bis severe penances drew towards him five admirers; 
but he realized the futility о? rigorous hardships, gave 
up fasting and took to an easier life, thus alienating 
his companions. Under a banyan tree beside ihe river 
Nairanjana at Uruvela (near Gaya), he sat down in 
meditation, determined to arrive at the solution of the 
problems, and when he got up, һе found that he hed 
discovered the cure for all pains. Then Buddha, or the 
Enlightened One, went to Mrigadava (Sarnath near 
Benares) and preached his first sermon to the five monks 


- who had deserted him. For the rest of his life he 


travelled throughout Kosala and Magadha, preaching 
and delivering sermons and making conversions, till he 
died at the age of eighty at Kusinagara (modern Kasia 
in the Gorakhpur district), patronized by many royal 
courts and revered by thousands of disciples. Accepting 
B.C. 568 as the date of his birth, his death or Parinir- 
“dna as it is called, may be dated B.C. 483. 

Buddha had left home to discover the means of 
putting an end to pain and sorrow, This led him to 
enquire into the causes of pain and 
sorrow, and he found it in worldly 
attachment (trishn@) which brings in its train Karman 
and a cycle of re-birihs. To put a stop to worldly 
attachment and the consequent sorrow, he recommended 

: Kightfold Path of Right Views, Right Aspirations, 
Hight Speech, Right Conduct, Right Livelihood, Right 
Effort. Right Mindfulness and Right Rapture. This 


His teachings. 
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path weuld lead to the achievement of Nirvana or 
salvation, which according to the usual view means a 
state in which the individual altogether ceases to exist. 
He also prescribed to his followers a strict code of 
morality and enjoined on them the adoption of a Middle 
Path of the avoidance of extreme asceticism and vile 
pleasure-seeking. Judged by the modern standard, 
however, the life of a Buddhist monk distinctly leaned 
towards asceticism. Non-violence towards life was 
recognized as a principle, but it was not given that 
exaggerated importance as in Jainism: Buddha even 
permitted his followers to take meat under certain 
conditions. 

Like Mahavira, Buddha accepted without criticism 
the doctrines of Karman and re-birth, and emphasized 
the transitory nature of the world and its objects. At ' 
the same tinié he refused to be drawn into any theoreti- 
cal discussion about the nature of soul or God and 
maintained silence when asked about them. He was 
merely concerned with the deliverance of man from 
sorrow, and other things were beyond his purpose. 

The simplicity of the creed, charmingly preached 
ir the popular language, the attractive personality of 
the preacher and the patronage 
extended to the faith by the royal 
courts attracted myriads towards the new creed. Like 
the Jainas. the Buddhists too were divided into monks 
and lay-worshippers (bhikshw and wpdsaka) the former 
organized into the Sangha or congregation, the number 
of which increased with the spread of the faith. 
Minute rules were laid down by Buddha himself about 
the life to be led by the monks in the congregation. 
Membership was open to all above the age of fifteen 


The Church. 
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Asoka Pillar—Lumbini 
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without caste distinctions, but exceptions were made in 
the case of convicts, slaves о, persons with bodily de. 
formities or suffering from contagious diseases. A new 
man admitted to the Order chose a preceptor and had ig 
live with him for some years, after which he became a 
monk himself. Life was strictly ruled by laws and 
there was no room for personal like or dislike. Property 
was held in common and the possession of private 
property was strictly forbidden. Buddha at first 
refused to admit women into the Order, but at the 
intervention of his foster-mother he unwillingly allowed 
them to become nuns, and ordained that they should 
have no connection with the monks. 

The procedure of meeting in a general assembly of 
the congregation is interesting. Resolutions (j/apt:) 


were put before the House three times and disputed. 


points were settled by a majority of votes. Four times 
a month the Prátimoksha ceremony was gone throug, 
in which the rules of discipline were read out indivi- 
dually and each monk made a confession of his sius 
and received suitable punishment. For four months of 
the rainy season the monks had to live in the monas- 
teries; for the rest of the year they preached in the 
neighbouring districts. 
When Buddha was on his death-bed he said to 
Ananda, one of his chief disciples: * It may be Ananda, 
The Counale: that in оше of you the thought may 
arise, “The word of the Master is 
ended, we have no teacher more!” But it is not 
thus, Ananda, that you should regard it. The truths 
and rules of the Order which I have set forth and laid 
down for you all,—let them, after I am gone, be the 
teacher to you.’ Shortly after Buddha’s death, therefore, 
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the First Buddhist Council was convoked at Rajagriha to 
codify his sayings. The Second Council was held a 
hundred years later to discuss the legality of certain 
deeds of the monks of Vaisali. The Third Council met 
at Pataliputra under the patronage of Asoka, while 
another was convened in Kashmir in the reign of 
Kanishka. 

By this time the Buddhist community was divided 
into schools such as Sthaviravada and Mahdsamghtka. 
But in the second century A.D., or 
even earlier, occurred the great 
schism, which divided Buddhism into two great schools 
Hinayana and Mahayana. The Mahayanists caclared 
that with the attainment of Nirvana, man will not return 
to this earth again, and therefore he is incapable of doing 
any work, not even service to humanity. But those 
individuals who have not yet attained Nirvana, but are 
striving to attain it, can do real good to the suffering 
world. The Bodhisattva, who is such an individual 
preparing through several lives to attal. the state of 
Buddha or the completely Enlightened One, 's the real 
benefactor of humanity. The Mahayanists, therefore, 
set greater store by the Bodhisattva ideal than even 
that of Buddha. The Bodhisattva idea was known to 
the Buddhists even before; but it is the Mahay4nists 
who gave it a prominent position and made it a cult. 
Side by side, there developed a number of gods and 
goddesses, with elaborate descriptions of their features 
and characters. A great exponent of this school was 
Nagarjuna, who lived in the second or third century 
A.D. In time Mahayana too was subdivided into a 
number of Sects, such as Sunyavada, Vijranavada, etc., 
each with a philosophy of its own. 


The Schools. 


am 
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As a result of the missionary activities of Asoka 


(see Chapter VIII), who ruled India in the third | 


century B.C., Buddhism spread all 
recs of over India and eve Ceylon and 


Burma. In the early years of the | 


Christian era and the century preceding it, Buddhism 


had many strongholds in India, in the north-west, at | 


Mathura, in Central India and on the eastern and 
western coasts. Very slowly, however, it lost its hold 


everywhere except in Bengal and Bihar, where the 


Pala kings (ninth to twelfth centuries A.D.) patronized 
if as a state religion. With the conquest of Hast India 
by the Muslims, Buddhism utterly disappeared from 
the land of its birth. But outside India, Ceylon, 
Burma and Siam still profess Hinayana, while Mahé- 


yana is prevalent in Tibet, China and Japan. The | 


spread of Buddhism to these countries will be dealt with 
later on. 


The Buddhist scriptures are divided into three | 
sections, called ‘ receptacles ’ (Tripitaka). The Vinaya- | 


The Scriptures. 


pitaka generally deals with the rules | 


guiding the life of the monks and the | 
monastery. The Sutra-pitaka contains the sayings of | 


Buddha and is the most important part of the scriptures. 
The third division is the Abhidharma-pitaka, dealing 
with the philosophical development of the teachings of 
Buddha. Every sect of Buddhism had a Tripitaka | 
its own; the Pali Tripitaka of Ceylon, Burma ап 


Siam, though sometimes regarded as the most genuine, | 
is in reality only one such version of the scriptures; 
preserved by the Sthaviravada sect of Ceylon, whence 
it spread to Burma and Siam. Tis language is Pali, 
one of the popular dialects of ancient India. 
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soka The two teachers, Mahavira and Buddha, never mt 
hird each other and the scriptures show that no Іоу - was lost 

all A bewween them. But there were some 
n ааа Bue supena сї] points of resemblance 
> between them, as both the systems had 
п their origin in the same locality and were the outcome 
pek of the same feeling agains: lifeless ritualism. Both 
and discountenanced the supremacy of the Brahmanas, and 
hold were distinctly anti-Brahmanical in the sense that they 
the did not pretend to derive their teachiugs from the 
ized Vedas. There was some similarity also in the organiza- 
ndia tion of the Church, the rules about the conduct of 
10m monks and the division of the followers into monks and 
lon, lay-worshippers. But the similarity does not extend 
ahà- to any fundamentals. Their conception of salvation 
The was different: to the Jainas it was the passin, of the 
with soul into eternal happiness, while according to the 
usual Buddhist view it meant the total extinction of the 
hree individual. The methods for the achievement of their 
aya- | respective goals also had not much in common; though 
ules pure conduct is emphasized by both, the Buddhists did 
the not believe in the efficacy o: self-denial, nudity and 
‚ of death by starvation which are all lauded by the Jainas. 
ud Jainism took greater care to organize the laity and was 
ling | Jess mindful of preaching its doctrines outside India, 
s of | and in its later stages it did not retain its exclusive 
, of | attitude towards Hinduism. For these reasons it still 
and | has some hold on the population of India, a privilege 
ine, which Buddhism does not. enjoy. 
ITS, Both Buddhism and Jainism haye some common 
ence | features which they borrowed from other sources. The 
Pali, institution of asceticism and the general rules guiding 


the ascetic life were not heir invention; but were 
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suggested to them by other ascetic organizations that 
had existed long before them. The doctrines of 
Karman and re-birth, which were taken for granted by 
both the systems, had already been foreshadowed in the 
Upanishads. 


C. OTHER Srcrs 


Buddha constantly refers in his discourses to five 
contemporary preachers, of whom mention may be 
made of Nirgrantha Jhatripura and 
Gosala Mashkariputra. The former 

has been identified with Mahavira himself and the 
latter with Gosila with whom Mahavira spent some 
years of his mendicant life. Both the Jaina and 
Buddhist scriptures pour forth abuses on this teacher 
and vilify him in all possible ways, so that it is difficult 
to find out his real teaching from a mass of prejudiced 
literature. It seems that from an observation of plant- 
life, Gosala concluded that man too is subject to the | 
laws of nature. Action therefore cannot lead a man 
f out of the inevitable and a quietist view of life is 
desirable. His followers were known as the Ajivakas 
or Ajiv ‚Каз, and centred round Sravasti, the capital of 
Kosala, where Gosāla preached and died sixteen years 
before Mahavira, Ajivakism altogether disappeared 
from India in the fourteenth century A.D., after having 
shifted from proyince to province. 
Apart from the protestant sects dealt with above; 
there were developing even in the fold of orthodox 
Another trend, Hinduism some other sects which did 
not distinctly repudiate the Vedas 
and which became very prominent in the later history 
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hat of Hinduism. The feature of these sects was the 
ш worship of one particular той as the supreme deity. 
E pem this time the Vedic gods were being shuffled, 
some receding into the background and others coming 
to the forefront. To the latter elass belong Vishnu 
and Rudra, both different in character from the Vedie 
deities of those names. 

We have already seen that the worship of Siva 
five goes back to pre-Aryan times, a prototype of Siva 
be m having been worshipped at Mohenjo- 
Saivism. z р р 4 
and daro. By undiscernible processes ihis 
mer god became identified with Vedic Rudra and came to 
the the front rank among Hindu gods. He was conceived 
ome at once as benign and terrible; a great yogin roaming 
and | about in cremation grounds, draped in hide, and 
her surrounded by wild animals and ghosts; living at hia 
cult residence in the Kailasa mountain, fondly attached to 

iced his family; revelling in dance and music. 
ant- In the early history of Saivism the name of Lakulifa 
the stands out prominent. Orthodox opinion regards him 
nan as an incarnation of Siva, but he might have in reality 
2 ig been a historical figure who founded the Pafupata sect 
ikas | of the Saivas. The Pasupatas wore yellow apparel, 


lof | holding in the hand a wident and wandering in crema- 


oars й tion grounds. An extreme sect of the Saivas was the 
red 1 Kapalikas, who followed some uncanny practices. 
ing From very early times Siva has been worshipped as 
the phallus (Linga), which 1з even now extremely 
ax common in India. 
ус The Vaishnavas or Bhagavatas, as the worshippers 
did | of Vishnu were called, inculcated devotion to Vasudeva- 
[ 1 Krishna, the hero of the Mahabharata, 
ae pence te who was identified with Vishnu, the 
or 
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Supreme God. A mass of legends grew round the 
person of Krishna and his childhood. Mathura aud 
Brindavana, the two cities associated with his early 
life, were the stronghold of Bhagavatism, but later on 
it spread all over India and became very popular owing 
to the human elements contained in it. The personal 
love and devotion (bhakti) of the worshipper towards 
his god, who was given a human touch, made the 
system very attractive to the people. It came to be 
believed that Vishnu had undergone many incarnations 
in order to save the world from some impending 
ir catastrophe. Rama, the hero of the Ramayana, later 
| on came to be regarded as one of such incarnations. 


| D. THe Six Systems 


ii - Besides these religious sects India was developing 
à M some philosophical systems, the adherents of which 
| never organized themselves into religious communities. 
These are: Samkhya, Yoga, Nyaya, Vaifeshika, Pūrva- | 
Mimamsa and Uttara-Mimamsa or Vedanta, together 
forming the six systems of Indian philosophy. All 
admit the authority of the Vedas, but while the last 
two really derive their inspiration from the Vedas, the 
ү! first four owe only a theoretical allegiance to them and 
In seem to have an independent origin. It is more than 
| likely that one of them at least, Yoga, originated 
10. among the people of the Indus civilisation. | 
{ The Samkhya system of Kapila, which orthodox 
Hinduism at first denounced as non-Vedic, appears to 
Samhkhya. have been the oldest of these systems; 
13 . though the texts dealing with them 
are much later. It starts with the existence of a | 
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pri-mordial principle (prakriti) which represents a per- 
fectly balanced state of three qualities (guna) of 
illumination, action and inertia (sattva, rajas and tamas). 
The souls (purusha), which are distinct in each indivi- 
dual, are utterly detac'ed from this principle, with 
А which they identify themselves in 
3 their folly and bring misery on 
themselves. Salvation lies in the annulment of the 
identification of the prakriti and purusha. The way 
to attain it is Yoga, which has been propounded in 
details by the sage Patanjali. Yoga is meditation 
through certain graduated physical and psychological 
processes. 

Nyaya of Gotama and Vaiéeshika of Kanada then 
stand chiefly on reason. According to them the world 
is made of indivisible and eternal 
atoms. The soul comes to misery 
when it is brought into contact with 
the world through the mind and gets attached to its 


Nyaya and 
Vaifeshika. 


.pleasures. With the removal of ignorance this bondage 


is broken and there will be no more re-births. Though 
agreeing in their conclusions the two systems differ in 
that Nyaya gives more prominence to logic and Vaise- 
shika to physics and metaphysics. 
Pirva-Mimamsa of Jaimini is primarily concerned 
with the principles of Vedic interpretation. It holds 
that sound is eternal, and the Veda, 
Purva-Mimamsa. z A à 
: being a collection of sounds is also 
eternal, being ereated by nobody (a-paurasheya). Later 
on ihis system developed some philosophy, in which 
salvation is said to be the outcome of the dissociation 
of the self from its fleeting qualities, such as knowledge, 


feelings, etc. 
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Uttara-Mimamsa or Vedanta of Badariyana із 
based on the Upanishads and was later on developed by 
Sankaracharya in the eighth cen- 
tury A.D. It teaches that the self 
only is real, without change and without a dual 
(advaita), the manifold world of phenomena being only 
an illusion or phantom (maya). It is through prolong- 
ed efforts of meditation and self-analvsis that man can 
overcome the obsession of the manifoldness of the world, 
the irue nature of which is hidden to us through 
ha ignorance. Then, man obtains salvation and the 
individual self merges itself completely in the highest 
self, i.e., Brahman. 
| The Bhagavad-Gita has a philosophy which differs 

Tm from all the above. This philosophy is believed ќо 
ү have been expounded to Arjuna, the | 
{ aoe Bhagavad. third Pandaya brother, by Krishna, 
held to be God himself, on the eve of 
the Bharata War, the former having refused to fight 
and slay his own relations. The Gita teaches that one 
has to act in this world not for any fruit, which is to 
be dedicated to God. In this way, one is freed from 
£ the shackles of Karman and gets rid of the bondage of 
i re-birth. It also teaches reverence to the Supreme 
Li Being, who delivers His devotee from all sin. The | 
work is still very popular in India and pious Hindus 
of all sects recite its verses to acguire merit. 

All Indian philosophical systems, including 
Jainism and Buddhism, are pervaded by notions of 

asi “matte Karman and re-birth. They start | 
of Indian philo- with the assumption that an indivi- 
sophy. dual is born again and again on this 
earth and the accumulated effects of actions done in 
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one life (Karman) are carried on to all subsequent lives. 
The world is full of pains, and re-birth therefore must 
be put an end to. Though the methods to obtain 
deliverance and the conception of Salvation are 
different in each system, the aim is always the same, 
wiz., io get out of the world of pain and cycle of re- 
birth. 
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CHAPTER Vi 


GLEANINGS FROM THE SUTRAS, THE 
EPICS AND THE JATAKAS 


А. THE SUTRAS 


| The Sutra literature consists of manuals of instruc- 
tions on various subjects. The Sütras are composed in 
he . the most compressed foma of prose to 
| « Nature. er ed Leni Р 3 
khia ensure shortness and easy memoriza 
| | tion. By the time they were composed, the orthodox 
Brahmanas had formed themselves into different schools, 
S each of which was developing details of rituals and 
customary law. [t was felt necessary to bring these 
details to a systematic shape for the guid.nce of the 
future generations, and the result was that each school 
reduced its traditional learning to different manuals. 
The lan; guage of these manuals is so tense and clarity 
1, has во often been sacrificed to brevity that sometimes 
H they are unintelligible except with the help of commen- 
b taries. 
| The Vedanga literature consists of six branches 
| and was meant to supplement and help in the study of 
TW З _ the Vedie literature. A part of this 
| | PM. literature is in the Sutra style. The 
six  Vedangas are: (l) Siksha (Vedic phonetics), 
(2) Chhandas (Vedic metrics), (3)  Vyakarana 
Hi (Vedic grammar), (4) Wéshant: (Vedic glossary), 
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including the Nirukta by Yaska, (5) Kalpa 
(rituals), and (6) Jyotisha (astronomy). There were 
several Sitra-texts dealing with each of these, but very 
few are now available to us. Besides the Kalpa-Sitras, 
which require separate treatment, mention may here 
be made of a grammatical treatise, which, though not 
a pari of the Vedanga literature, is composed in the 
Sutra style. It is called the Ashta- 
dhyayi, composed by Panini who 
lived some time between the eighth and fourth cen- 
turies B.C., and is said to have been a native of the 
North-West. His scientific treatment of the subject- 
matter and mastery of details have made his work the 
most popular of its kind in India, and from a shori 
time after its composition right up to the mediaeval 
times the work has been again and again commented 
upon. The form of the Sanskrit language that Panini 
fixed up in his work has till now remained unchanged. 

The composition of the Sutra literature extended 
over centuries. It is impossible to fix the dates with 
any degree of precision, but very 
roughly it may be said to have 
ranged from the eighth century io 


Panini. 


Date of the 
Siitras. 


the second century B.C. 

The Kalpa-sütras, are divided into three classes :— 
(1) the Srauta-sutras, dealing with Vedic rituals, 
(2) the Grihyasütras, detailing the 
domestic rites to be performed round 
the sacred household fire and (3) the Dharmasutras, 
giving the customary laws and rules of good behaviour. 
The nature of the subject-matter makes the Srauta-sutras 
useless for our purpose; but the other two branches give 
a good picture of contemporary society. 


The Kalpa-siitras. 
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The Grihyasitras depict the domestic life of an 
ideal Aryan as a series of sacraments (Sanskara). From 
Ege the very birth or even before that, 
E in the man has to pass through a number 
of ceremonies, each coming at a 
definite stage of life. The Dharmasütras, dealing with the 
life of a man as a social being, have a wider outlook: and 
the two combined were expected to govern the whole 
life of an Aryan, or to be more accurate, of the first three 
castes together known as the ‘ twice-born ? (dwija). At 
the early age of six a boy was to be sent to the 
teacher (@charyu, who initiated him into his caste 
and thc Vedas (upanayana) by investing him with 
the sacred string according to prescribed rites. As a 
student the boy had to lead a strenuous life of auster- 
ities, in which the humblest service to the teacher and 
begging for food formed an important part. The 
teacher in turn taught him the Vedas and looked after 
his moral welfare. The student life extended over a 
period of eighteen or twenty-four years, or sometimes 
even more, after which the youth suitably rewarded 
his teacher and came back to his household to marry 
and lead a domestic life. In the selection of a bride, 
her caste, parentage and status were taken into consi- 
deration, and sometimes the bridegroom had to pay 
the bride’s fee to her father. The wedding ceremony 
was conducted according to Vedic rites, and after that 
the bride 'ecame a member of her husband's family. 
The householder had many domestic rites to 
perform. He was expecteu daily to feed the gods, 
demons, the sages, the spirits of the forefathers and his 
guests before taking food himself. He could now 
maintain some students and accept gifts from various 
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quarters, but he must keep up his Vedic studies and 
perform sacrifices occasionally. Great importance was 
attached to the life of the householder, as he made the 
lives of students and hermits possible by his alms. 

After the householder’s life, a man might retire to 
the forest with or without his wife and never again 
enter the village. There he was to live on fruits and 
practise penances and meditation. After some time 
he could take to a mendicant’s life, wandering at will 
with no fixed residence, not caring for food and subsist- 
ing on whatever came to him without effort. 

Thus the texts divide the life of an orthodox 
Brahmana into four stages (4shrama), that of a student, 
a householder, a retired man and a 
mendicant. It is useful to recall 
` here that the law-givers describe only what seemed to 

them a model life and prescribed the norm of an ideal 
Brahmana. It need not be imagined that every 
individual scrupulously followed every injunction of the 
texts, though he might have attempted to come up to 
the prescribed standard. Moreover, though the 
duties and ceremonies are avowedly meant for the first 
three castes, the major portion of them could be 
applicable only to the Brahmanas. 
The caste-system governs the scheme of life and 
society in the Dharmasutras. The duties of each caste 
are enumerated in a general manner, 
but it is added that in cases of hard- 
ship a man could follow the profession of the caste 
next to that to which he belonged. At the same time a 
Brahmana forced to follow the profession of a Vaisya 
was forbidden to sell certain articles and to cultivate 
the soil. ‘Though preference was given to marriage in 
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the same caste, Brahmanas, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas : 
were allowed to take to wife women of the lower castes - 
as well, but a Sudra could have only a Sudra wife. 
There was discrimination between the children accord- 
ing to the caste,of their mothers in inheritance and 
social standing. ‘ Reverse marriage, in which a man 
married a woman. of a higher caste, was violently 
decried, and the children of such a union had practically 
no place in society. Purity was connected with the 
avoidance of the touch of the impure and of food touch- 
ed by the impure, which included carpenters, physicians, 
jailors, and miserly persons. But we are told that a 
Sudra employed in the household of a Brahmana as a 
domestie servant could be allowed to cook food meant 
for gods. The Chand-las were regarded as outcasts 
and were treated.as the lowest of the low. 
} The Brahmanas claimed privileges from the state. 
1 They could not: be made to undergo any corporal 
punishment,. and the. learned among them were to be 
exempt from. taxation. For criminal offences a grada- 
tion of punishments was prescribed- according to the 
caste of the offender, and, needless to say, the 
punishment prescribed for the Brahmana was the 
highest. 
The Dharmasütras also enunciate laws governing 
inheritance as also criminal laws for. the guidance of 
| { ото kings. Besides, they contain rules for 
| the explanation of sins by means of 
| various ceremonies and self-inflicted austere punish- 
| ments (prayaschitta). General common-place rules of | 
morality and piety were laid down, and great impor- T 
| tance was attached to forbidden food. Certain kinds ~ 
of vegetables and flesh of some animals were condemned; i 


nui: Р ; 
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but meat eating was not altogether forbidden. The lite 
of a cow was held to be highly sacred. i 

Eight kinds of marriage, varying from the normal 
priestly marriage to ihe violently contracted marriage 
by capture, are mentioned, but the 
latter types were looked upon with 
disfavour. The law-givers betray a distinct preference 
for marrying girls at an early age, though no compul- 
sory rules were laid down. On the death of the husband 
a childless widow was in certain cases allowed to have 
one child by a near relative of the dead husband. In 
religious ceremonies women had little place, and it is 
declared that they should not be allowed to lead a free 
life at all, though it is added that they are pure by 
nature and are not to be forsaken for moral offences. 

The scheme of life as planned in these texts could 
suit only those who lived in villages. The ceremonies 
and rites of the Brahmanas could be 
properly performed only in villages, 
and cities were regarded as unclean and unfit for the 
habitation of the orthodox. 


Women. 


City-life. 


B. THE Erics 


. We now turn to the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana, the two Epics of India, which throughout the 
ages have had a peculiar hold on the 
Hindus and have supplied material 
for numerous poems and dramas. The Mahabharata 
though mainly describing the war between the Kurus 
and the sons of Pandu (see Chapter IV), is a vast 
collection of tales, genealogies, chronicles, moral stories 
and discourses on morality, statecraft, religion and 


The two Epics. 
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philosophy. There were at least three revisions 
of the text at three different times, each of 
them leaving the text more voluminous than before. 
The Ramayana too contains stories and episodes un- 
connected with the main story of Rama and Sita, but 
they were fewer in number, and the text is more 
homogeneous than that of the Mahābhārata. Tradition 
ascribes the work to Valmiki, the first poet of India, 
and this may be true. It is extremely difficult to 


determine the time when the epics 
Date. 


were written. It seems that the 
4 composition of the Mahabharata spread over а 
И wider period than the Ramayana, say from the sixth or 


seventh century B.C. to the second or third century 
A.D. The Ramayana may be dated from the sixth 
or seventh century to the third and second century 
B.C. 
Both the epics deal with royal characters and it is 
therefore natural that their outlook is utterly different 
i : from that of the religious texts. They 
Ree acquaint us with the virtues and 
vices of the aristocratic classes of the 
Aryan society and have not much to say about the 


4 priestly, mercantile or menial classes, except when 
I they come in contact with the princely section of the 
ii population. | 
|! The Mahabharata and more particularly the | 
| Ramayana are full of sweet homely scenes of the 


respect of the son towards his father, the love of the 
husband and the wife and the attachment of the brothers | 
towards one another. Fulfilment of promises and 
adherence to truth whatever be the consequences, and an. 
undaunted chivalry appear to have been a feature in 
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the character of the Kshatriyas. Great emphasis was 
laid on the early training of the princes under tutors, 
in which archery and other physical exercises pre- 
dominated. It was cowardice to refuse to accept the 
challenge to a duel and to a game of dice; at the latter 
the prince could stake anything, even his own person, 
his wife and his kingdom. Polygamy (or marrying 
many wives) was considered quite normal for a 
Eshatriya: nearly every prince had a big harem which 
included the chief queen and other queens and women. 
The story of the Ramayana shows how such an impor- 
tant public question as the succession to the throne was 
decided by the lawful ‘nfluence of the harem which 
neither the king nor the people were able to check, 
Warfare was almost a pastime with the Kshatriyas. 

The idea of a universal empire “ stretching from sea to 
sea’ was always present before 

vi a powerful king, and no pretext was 
necessary to invade a neighbouring realm. The army 
consisted of chariots, horses, elephants and the infantry, 
and fighting was done by means of bows and arrows, 
missiles and various other weapons. Each army was 
led by a general, and there were conventional rules 10 
be observed in war: for instance, nobody could hurt 
one who sought protection. Messengers carrying even 
the most insulting messages could not be slain. Death 
on the battle-field was the noblest death that a Kshatriya 


could die. Defeat in war sometimes resulted in the 


capture and imprisonment of the prince, but usually 
he had to acknowledge the suzerainty of the victor and 
was restored to the throne. Powerful princes some- 
times performed the Rajasuya and Afvamedha sacrifices 


with great pomp and show. 
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i Kingship was hereditary, but we have instances 
when, in case of failure of heir, the people chose their 
own king. In the administration the 
king was helped by his brothers, 
ministers and the Brahmana priest attached to the royal 
court. There are many cases on record in which 
wicked kings refused to be guided by any counsel and 
acted according to their own caprice. The influence of 
the priest too depended on the nature of the king: in the 
Ramayana the king is always guided by his priest 
1 Vasishtha; but in the Mahabharata the advice of the 


Administration. 


priest mostly counted for naught, and the autocratic 

ү king had his way in everything. The people both of 

| { the city and the country (paura and janapada) appeared 

|; on the scene eyery now and then, e.g., to acknowledge 

ү a new king, to approve of an important royal act, or to 

li place their grievances before the king; but there was 

` no definite organization of the people through which 

S they could express their wishes. 

The epics, as has been said above, dea with royal 

couris and affairs, and it is only incidentally that we 

AA ate told of other sections of the popu- 

lation. We hear of numerous sages 

leading a retired life in their hermitages in forests. 
Tit The caste-system was fully known at the time with | 
| which the epics deal. The Brahmanas claimed superi- | 
| ority over the Kshatriyas and acted as advisers to the | 
| king, as we find in the Ramayana, but in many cases i 

| they had little voice in matters of state. They expected 
| gifts of cows, land, etc., from the king and were fed in | 

ie large numbers on festive occasions. Merchants and 
| artisans, compositely called the Vaisyas, formed them- | 
selves into guilds (Sreni) according to the wares they | 
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dealt with, and rich seths (Sresthin) had an important 
position in the royal court. Noblemen had a retinue of 
servants and slaves, who no doubt mostly belonged to 
the Sudra caste. Pesides these there were wild tribes 
living in areas where Aryan influence had not pene- 
trated. 

As has been said above, nearly every prince led a 
polygamous life. Kshatriya girls were seldom married 
EN away early, and in many cases chose 

their husbands in an open assembly 
of suitors (Svayamvara). The royal palace contained 
separate apartments for the queens, though they did 
aot always observe strict purdah. The 
morality of the princes was not always 
above reprosch. and they are, sometimes, seen having 
recourse to intrigue and finesse. 


Morality. 


C. THE JATAKAS 


The Játakas, which form part of the Buddhist 
Tripitaka, pretend to give the accounts of some of the 
lives which Buddha had lived before 

кш” he atwined Buddhahood in his final 
life as Siddhartha. In reality, however, they are merely 
folk-lore and popular stories, which have been forcibly 
given a Buddhistic air and made to suit Buddhist 
doctrines. Though they were not written down till the 
second or first century B.C. as folx-lore they are of much 
greater antiquity and are all the more interesting in 
view of the fact that some of them obtained great cur- 
rency and found a place in the folk-lore literature of 


Europe. Е 
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The Jatakas reveal the fact that though Buddha 
was no admirer of the caste-system, Buddhism failed to 
extirpate it even from the Buddhist 
society. The Buddhists quarrelled not 
with the established social order, but only with the 
supremacy of the Brahmanas. Гог this reason, and 
also because their master was « Kshatriya, the Buddhists 
always began their list of the four castes with the 
Kshatriyas at the top. Their sketch of the Brahmanas 
is very different from that of the 
Brahmanical texts: they are repre- 
sented as greedy, and mean, making no discrimination 
in the choice of a profession. But for the true 
|} Brahmana ascetics who approached the ideals 
$ of the Buddhist monks, the Jātakas are all respect. They 
kioj have been thus described: ‘ without land, without rela- 
hi tions, unconcerned with the sensuous world, free from 

| desires, immune from bad lusts, indifferent to esistence; 
the Brahmanas attain peace of mind; for this reason | 
one calls them virtuous.’ [ 

The Kshatriyas are always exalted above the Brah- 

manas as if in reply to priestly literature. ‘ Even when 

ТООК у a Kshatriya has fallen into the lowest 


Caste. 


The Brahmanas. 


| depths, he is still the best, and the 
i Brahmanas are low.’ They were proud of their noble | 
[| birth and would not allow any impurity to enter their | 
blood. | 

1 The Vaisyas, or Grihapatis as they are mostly called, 

i are represented as following many professions, such a8 


The Vaisyas, 28% agriculture and cattle-rearing. 
Industry was localised to a great 
extent and sometimes whole villages were inhabited 
solely by members of one profession. The Seths were 
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tha honoured even by kings on account of their immense 
to riches and had an important position in royal courts. 
ist The Südras acted as household servants, as well as 
hot followers of casteless professions, such as music dancing, 
the YER, jugglery, ete. The outeasts of the 
nd А society, the Chandalas, were treated 
ists with contempt even by the Buddhists. 
the Marriage within the caste was the usual rule, but 
has | there were often deviations. The touch of the loweaste 
the people was believed to make the food impure. A son 
ге- usually took up the calling of the father, though there 
ion are many instances to the contrary. It seems, there- 
rue fore, that all the features of the caste-system were fully 
als known, but the rules were not always strictly followed 
ley in actual life. 
]a- A brisk trade was carried on within the country: 
om we constantly hear of merchants going from one place 
ce; Nia to another with loads of merchandise. 
son There were trade routes all over the 

l country, joining the important trade centres. Indian 
‘he merchants traded even with foreign lands, such as 
jen Suvarnabhümi (Burma), Ceylon and Baleru (Baby- 
ct lonia). A port of great importance on the western coast 
d was Bhrigu-kachchha (modern Broach). Coins were in 
ble use, though transactions Were often carried on by 
MO | barter. There were coins of gold, silver and copper of 
wa various denominations, which went by the names of | 
) nishka, suwarna and karshapana. It seems that impor- 
ed, tant guilds had mints of their own and issued coins 
2 marked with their own signs. The earliest coins of 
18: | India are known as ‘puncha-marked coins’: a piece of 
eat | metal was made into a sheet, which was then cut into 
ted pieces of square, round or other shapes. and various 
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marks were printed on them by means o? punchas, 

Puncha-marked coins of copper and silver have beep 

found in large numbers all over India. 
| Education was mostly confined to the upper classes. 
1 Takshasilà (Taxila in the Rawalpindi district) and 
Varanasi (Benares) are always men- 
tioned as great centres of learning and 
the homes of renowned teachers. A student could be 
attached to a teacher in two ways; he could either pay 
the teacher's fees or render service to his teacher and 
get education from him in return. 

The government was carried on by the king tole 
by his priest, ministers and officers. The king lived in 
a ‘goodly pomp’ and acted as a 
thorough autocrat. But sometimes a 
wicked king was deposed by the ministers and the people, 
and a new king of their choice was set up. Though 
there were judicial officers, the king sometimes tried 
cases himself and inflicted heavy punishments aces:d- 
ing to his whim.. The land belonged to the people, who, 
paid taxes and tithes to the king in kind and cash. 

_ Above are given in brief the social conditions of 
India depicted in three different types of literature, 
representing: the points of view of the. 


Education. 


Government. 


D 
| 


The Three tradi- 


Son Brahmanas,  Kshatriyas and. the, 
Buddhists respectively. They may 
{ be Very roughly taken to be compositions of the same 


age, but they are based on older traditions, so that. they 
reflect not only. the conditions of the time of their com- 
position but also of the centuries preceding it. It, 1s 
natural tha: as the interests of the Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were not identical, and some- 
times even conflicting, there should be some difference. 
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in their outlook on life and society. A co-ordination of 

all these sources alone can give us a true picture of the 

society. Even then the picture can at best be partial, 

as there are no texts representing the points of view of. 
the lower classes of society. 

It is interesting to note how far Aryan colonization 
of India had progressed by this period. The most 
favoured region of the Brahmana law- 
givers was North India (the extreme 
west-east excluded), more particularly the Jamuna- 
Ganges Doab. beyond that the land was declared to 
be impure and unworthy of human (i.e., Aryan) habita- 
tion. The Jatakas, on the other hand, are mainly con- 
cerned with the kingdom of Kasi, Kosala and Magadha; 
though places further west and south are sometimes re- 
ferred'to, it is the scene of Buddha’s life and activities 
that interested the Buddhists most. 

In the war of the Mahabharata every king of India 
from the north-west to the extreme east and south as far 
as the Narmada took part; the kings of the centre mostly 
singing with the sons of Pandu and those of the extremi- 
ties with the Kurus. The horizon of the Ramayana is 
narrower, probably because its story deals with an earlier 
period. Hardly any knowledge of the Decean is shown, 
and mention is made only of some isolated hermitages of 
ascetics amidst deep forests. 

The story of the Ramayana is often taken to embody 
the fact of the Aryan penetration to the south, backed by 
military foree. Bu. this hardly seems to have been the 
intention of the author. 5 : 


Geography. 


———À 


£a. 


CHAPTER УП 
THE PRE-MAURYAN AGE 


A. ASCENDANCY or MAGADHA 


Sometime before Buddha’s birth, there were Six- 
teen States (Mahajanapada) in India. In the list of 
P these states preserved in the Angu- 

dune Bixteen TA Nikaya, a Buddhist text, there 
is no mention of Bengal or of any 

place south of the Godavari; this shows that the east 
and south were not yet recognized as Aryan States. The 
| important states perpetually fought with one another, 
till the weaker ones were engulfed in the bigger, and 


| when Buddha began his preaching, 

| s oiu only four big states held the centre 

s. of India: Kosala, Avanti, Vatsa and 
Magadha. 


1 There were: (1) Kati (Benares), capital Varinasis (2) Kusala 
| (Oudh), capitals Saketa (Ayodhya) and Sravasti (Set-Maheth in Gonda 
| district, U.P.); (3) Anga (Bhagalpur), capital Champa, situated on 
the Ganges; (4) Magadha (South Bihar), capital Girivraja-Rajagriha 
(Rajgir near Bihar Town, Bihar); (5) Vriji (Darbhanga and Muzaffar- 
pur districts, Bihar), capitals Mithila Janakpur (on the border of 
i Nepal), Vaisali (Basarh in Muzaffarpur istrict), etc., (6) Malla Į 
(Gorakbpur, U. P., and adjoining area), capitals Kusen..gara (Kasia 4 
i in Gorakhpur) and Paiva (identification doubtful); (7) Chedi | 
| (Bundelkhand, O.T.), capital Suktimati (probably near Banda, U. P.) n 
n. (8) Vatsa (Allahabad area), capital Kausambi (Kosam near Allahabad); 
(9) Kuru (Delhi area), capital Indraprastha (Indarpat near Delhi); | 
He (10) Panchila (Northern Doab), capitals Ahichchhatra (Ramnagar, 
near Bareilly, U. P.) and Kampilya (near Farrukhabad, U. Р.); | 
1 (11) Matsya (Jaipur. State), capital Virata (Vairat near Jaipur); { 
| (12) Sürasena (Mathura area), capital Mathura (U. P.); (19) Aémaka | 
| “Godiyari valley), capital Paridanya (unidentified); (14) Avanti (Malwa), | 
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The kings of Kosala belonged to the Ikshvaka 
dynasty (Chapter IV). Formerly it was a small state, 
but in the sixth century B.C., it in- 
cluded the Sikya state of Kapilavastu 

(see below) and the famous kingdom of Kasi. The 
| annexation of the latter brought the kings of Kosala 
| great fame and placed them in direct contact with 
| Magadha which lay further to the east. Mahakosala, 

a king of the sixth century B.C., gave his daughter in 
marriage to Bimbisüra of Magadha and presented to 
him some villagés of Kasi as the marriage-dowry. 
Mahakosala’s son Prasenajit, was a friend of Buddha 
and a patron of Buddhism. He entered into protracted 
hostilities with Ajatasatru, the son of Bimbisára, over 
the possession of Kasi. War continued for long, till at 
length Kasi was definitely lost to Kosala. In his old 
age Prasenajit was deposed by his son Virüdhaka and 
fled towards Pataliputra, the capital of Magadha, for 
help; but before he could enter the city, he died of ex- 
posure. His dynasty continued for a few generations 
more, after which Kosala was annexed to Magadha. 

In Buddha’s time, Avanti (Malwa) was ruled by 
Pradyota Mahasena, surnamed the Fierce, with his 
capital at Ujjayini. He is represent- 
ed in legends as a very powerful anu 

irascible prince, held in terror by the neighbour- 
| ing kings. He married his daughter to King 
| Udayana of Vatsa. His dynasty continued till circa 
B.C. 400, when it was put an end to by Sisunaga of 
Magadha. 
| capital Ujjayini (Ujjain in the Gwalior State); (15) Gandhira 

(N.-W.F.P.), capital  Takshafila (Таха near Rawalpindi); 

(16) Kamboja, capital Rajapura (identity doubtful in both cases.). 


Kosala. 


Avanti. 
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Vatsa or the Allahabad region was held by the 
descendants of the Pandavas (see Chapter IV) with their 
E capital at ^ Kausambi near Alla- 

habad. The contemporary of Bud- 
dha in this dynasty was Udayana, famous in 
Indian literature as the hero of many stories. It is 
said that Pradyota of Avanti captured him in a hunting 
expedition and forced him to marry his daughter 
Vasavadatté. Udayana was not ill-disposed towards 
Buddhism, though Buddha visited his kingdom only 
rarely. Some generations after him, Vatsa passed into 
the hands of the rulers of Magadha. 

Bimbisára came to the throne of Magadha at an 
early age in c. B.C. 543. From his capital at Girivraja, 


he conquered the kingdom of Anga 
Magadha: 


e 2E 
В and got a portion of Kasi as dowry 


from the king of Kosala. He was 
friendly towards Buddha and Mahavira; in fact, both 
the Buddhists and the Jainas claim him as a convert to 
E their respective ereeds. He was pro- 
EL d bably deposed by his son Ajatasatru 
(c. B.C. 491—459), in the eighth year of whose reign 
Buddha died. Ajatafatru finally snatched away Wasi 
from Prasenajit of Kosala and annexed the Lichchavi 
principality of North Bihar. "He was hostile to Buddha 
in the early years of his reign, but later on felt 
repentant for his cruel treatment of his father and took 
recourse to Buddha. | 
Ajatafatru fortified a village at the confluence of 
the Ganges and the Sone. This site came to be known 
as Pataliputra (modern Patna), which 
was destined to be the imperial capital 
of India for many centuries. Udayin (с. B.C. 459—413). а 


apen 


Pataliputra. 
ќ 
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the son and successor of Ajatagatru, shifted his capital 
from Girivraja to Pataliputra. 

In с. B.C. 411, the thron. of Magad..a was usurped 
by Sisuniga, the governor of Кай. He seems to have 
been a powerful king, for he 
annexed the kingdon of Avanti, 
which was at that time ruled over by the fifth 
descendant of Mahasena. After him came his son 
Kalasoka-Kikavarna (c. B.C. 893—865), in whose reign 
the second Buddhist Council is said to have been held 
at Vaisali. He was tragically murdered, and was suc- 
T ceeded by his ten sons (c. B.C. 865—348), the most im- 
| portant of whom was Nandivardhana. 
| About B.C, 343, the line of Sisuniga was supplanted 
by the Nandas. The circumstances of this coup d'état 


Si$un&ga. 


T The Nandas. Qs not clear, but it FEUDUM it 

ji was the result of a court intrigue 

bh which brought U rasena-Mahapadma, a man of low 
8 8 


origin—-probably a barber—to the throne. He and his 

| | eight sons, together known as the Nine Nandas, ruled for 

| 22 years (с. B.C, 343—321). They were very powerful 

| rulers, universally feared and hated, and amassed enor- 

mous wealth in the exchequer. Under them the empire 

of Magadha extended far ana wide over the whole of 

Northern India except the Punjab and probably Bengal, 

fi and seems to have included parts of the South as well. 

The dynasiy was extirpated by Chandragupt: Maurya 

| with the help of the wily Brahmana Kautalya who had 
a personal grudge agai.st the Nandas. 

| We thus find that in the centuries after Buddha | 

; the political power in Northern India gradually centred б 

Rise Magadha. round pre kingdom, Magadha. The | 

; four great states that existed in | 
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Buddha’s time were conquered one by one by the 
powerful rulers of Magadha beginning with Bimbisara, 
till at length, under the Nandas, Magadha became an 
all-India power. 

The scheme of chronology followed here requires a 
word of explanation. The main sources of information 
for the dynasties of Bimbisira and 
Sisuniga are the Puranas and the 
Ceylonese chronicles of Buddhism, called the Dipa- 
vamsa and the Mlahavamsa. The Puranas differ from 
one another in many essentials; moreover, taken singly 


JI 


Chronology. 


they are often self-contradictory, One instance may 
be given here: we are told that Si$unaga founded a 
dynasty, the sixth king of which was Bimbisara. But 
in the same breath we are also told that the descendants 
of Pradyota-Mahisena of Avanti (who, we know from the 
Buddhist scriptures, was a contemporary of Buddha and 
Bimbisüra) were ousted by that very Sisunaga. For 
this and many other cogent reasons we have to conclude 
that the dynasty of Bimbisara preceded, and not fol- 
lowed, that of Sisunaga. 

It seems, therefore, that the true history of the 
period has been better preserved in the Ceylonese chro- 
nicles, which have been followed above. The reign- 
periods ascribed to each king in these lists give the total 
of 222 years. Buddha is said to have died in the eighth 
year of Ajütafatru's reign; i; we calculate on this basis, 
both backwards and forwards, we get c. B.C. 491 for 
the accession of Ajatasatru (Buddha's death having 

| most probably taken place in B.C. 483), B.C. 543 for 

| that of Bimbisara, and B.C. 321 for the end of the 

| Nandas. However, though the scheme works out more 
satisfactorily than that of the Puranas, it is possible that , 
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liere, too, there may have been a discrepancy of a few 
years, so that the end of the Nanda dynasty might have 
taken place a few years earlier or later. A satisfactory 
undoing of this tangled web is not possible in the present 
state of our knowledge of the period. 


B. Now-MowancHICAL STATES 
The Buddhist text; acquaint us with the existence 
of some self-governing clans which were not ruled over 


Oli sareh by single kings but by groups of 


governors. Hach state had an as- 
sembly-hall, where the people assembled every now and 
ih then to discuss public matters. It seems that when 


( there was a division, the will of the majority prevailed. 
| Beyond that we have no sure knowledge of the procedure 
followed in the clan meetings. It is impossible that all 
the members of the clan should have assembled at every 
tdi meeting; but there is no evidence of the system of elected 
representati es having been known. The executive was 
formed by the noblemen of the clan, with one chief at 
the head. Tt is probable that the chiefship was here- 
ditary. For these reasons it appears that the non- 
monarchical states were more of the nature of oligarchies 
than of republies, as some writers have called them. 
These states flourished in the Punja» and the sub- 


montane regions of Bihar and of the United Provinces: | 
i f DES The most important of them was that — | 
WA abani Kami tO fi the Vrijis (mentioned above in the 


i ‘list of the Sixteen States), ‘composed | 
i of several clans, the chief of them being the Lichchhavis | 
of Vaigali. After they had been conquered by Ajüta- — 
1 4 Satru, they continued to owe allegiance, to the Magadhan | 
throne. l агаа: : ; 


ii CC-O, 
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The Sakya clan, of which Buddha was a scion, had 
more than one stronghold in the Tarai. The chief of 
these were the Sakyas of Kapilavastu 
(probably Piprawa, Gorakhpur, U.P.), 
who owned the suzerainty of the kings of Kosala. There 


The Sakyas. 


were many other autonomous states at this age, but 
mentio; may be made only of the 
Mallas, who held some place in the 
Gorakhpur Cistrict with their capitals at Kushinagara 
(Kasia) and Pava (identification doubtful), and the 
Mauryas of Pipphalivana (to the west 
of Kushinagara). 


The Mallas. 


The Mauryas. 


C. THE INVASION OF ALEXANDER 


From very early times the Persians kept themselves 
in touch with their Indian neighbours with whom they 
^ad been one before the Indo-Aryans 
pomoni with had come to the Punjab. India and 
the Hindus owe their names to the 
Persian form of the river-name, Sindhu.: 
In the middle of the sixth century B.C. Kurush or 
Cyrus established the great Archaemenian Empire in 
$ Persia. He carried on campaigns in 
p the north-west frontier «f India and 
gained some success there. Darayavaush or Darius I, 
the third emperor, included in his empire the province 
of Gandhara, the chief town of which was Wasila, and 
the Indus Valley. In or about B.C. 516 he sent a naval 
expedition under Skylax to investigate ^nt» the course 
Pune. . o NN 
2 The Persians pronounced the word as ‘ Hindu.’ The 
adopted “his form and popularized it in Europe. 


Greeks 


¥ 
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of the Indus. The next king, Khshayarsha or Xerxes, 
maintained the Indian province, but under his SUCCessorg р 
the Persian hold grew feebler, 
The next important invasion of the north-west was 
under Alexander the Great, the king of Makedonia 
(also Macedonia) in Greece. Born in 
оО О Wel 356 and educated under Aristotle, 
the great Greek philosopher, he ¢ 
to the throne at the age of twenty, 
of his father Philip by an assassin. 


ame 
after the murder 
Two years later, in 
| B.C. 334, he started on his victorious 
If Pe palen campaigns in Asia at the young age 
i of twenty-two. After passing 
i through Asia Minor he reached Syria and Phoenicia in 
382. Tyros, the city of Phoenicia, held out for seven 
| months, but the Greeks at length entered ihe city, and 
in " massacred its inhabitants anu sold 30,000 of them as 
И slaves (332). Alexander then proceeded to Egypt, 
Hi conquered it and founded the city of Alexandria on the 
m Mediterranean coast. 


The Greeks then turned to the east again. They 


crossed the Tigris in September, 331 and came face to 
face with Darius III, the Archaemenian Emperor. 
Victory was gained with little trouble and Damus 
took to his heels, Persepolis, the chief city of Persia, 


was ruthlessly destroyed and the palace was set un 
B fire. 


Ba: From Persia 
| in the north. Af 
kingdoms to subj 


prr Pe reer УСА А a. 


Alexander proceeded towards Bactria 
ter reducing Bactria and many other 
ection, the Greeks crossed the Hindu- | 
Hindukush. kush in the summer of B.C. 327. The 
1 mountainous states, of which the | 
| ; chief was А$шаКа, Situated to the east of the Parjkora | 


, ; i Kosha 
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Ae river, were conquered one by one. The capital of 
ETC Agmaka, called Massaga by Ше 
an t Greeks, had a strong fortification, but 
us it fell after nineteen days. Seven thousand Indian 
: soldiers were enlisted here for assistance in the coming 
aa Indian campaign. But the mercenaries were unwilling 
› to help the foreigners in the subjugation of their own 
me country and tried to get out of the clutches of Alexander 
der by night. Alexander, becoming aware of their inten- 
ш tions, fell upon them. Caught unawares the Massagans 
AE offered a hard resistance, but they vere no match for the 
ве vast army of Alexander and fell fighting along with 
ng their women, 
in From Massaga Alexander proceeded through forest 
en tracts and reached the Indus in January, B.C. 326. At 
nd or near the place where the modern 
The Indus. Я А 
as town of Attock stands, a bridge was 
ot, constructed, but before the river was crossed, Ambhi, 
he tke king of Taxila (between tue Indus and the 
Jhelum), sent word to Alexander offering submis- 
ay sion. When Alexander reached Taxila, Ambhi recog- 
io nized him аз his overlord and helped him with 
T. money. 
18 The hehaviour of Ambhi led Alexander to anti- 
a, cipate the easiness of the task before him. So he sent 
a message to the ruler of the land 


n 
тее. between the Jhelum (Greek Hydaspes) 
and the Chenab (Akesines) asking him to do homage to 


za the victor. Rut Puru (Greek Poros) who held the 
ү Jhelum-Chenab Doab at that time, 
P Ua sent the proud reply that he was 


| coming to meet Alexander at the head of an army. 
| Alexander arrived on the bank of the Jhelum in May- 
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326, and found Puru walling on the opposite bank 45 

encounter him. The Greeks remained there encamped 

for some time and early in July of the same year, when 

the river was in high floods, they stole a night march 

to a place sixteen miles up the river and then crossed 

it, thus eluding the watch of the Indians. ‘The battle 

of the Hydaspes began. The Indian infantry fought 

with swords, javelins and bows five to six feet high and 

arrows about three yards long. The archers were 

noted for their aim, and neither the shield nor the 

breast-plate could check an arrow from piercing into the 

body. Besides the infanti y there were elephants, horses 

and chariots, but these were of no avail. Fighting 

{ continued for a whole day, and the Indians fared 
t badly; 3000 horsemen and 12000 foot-soldiers fell fight- 
Am ing, and 10000 more were taken prisoners. Puru him- 
| E self received nine wounds on his body and fell down 
ut. unconscious, when the enemies imprisoned him. He 
i was brought before Alexander, a tall and majestic 

| EN figure, and told him that he wanted to be treated as a 
king. Alexander was pleased at the manner of the 

Indian king and returned to him his territory with 

| Some augmentation. The defeat of Puru brought 
Alexander the submission of some neighbouring chiefs 


as well. | 
Jb The Greeks crossed ihe Chenab (Akesines) and | 
|| the Ravi (Hydrastes) without much trouble and now | 
i Е: The a ME faced some petty tribal states, the | 
| Ravi. — chief of which the Greeks called 


(Р Kathaioi, the Indian name probably 
| heing Katha. Their stout defence of their stronghold * 
roused the anger of Alexander, who razed the forti- 


fications to the ground, 
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ik tp In September 326 the Greeks reached the Beas 
nped (Hyphasis) when they heard reports of the yast army Of 
vhen ЕТ the Nanda king of Magadha. The 
arch a lene soldiers were now thoroughly tired out 
ssed and dispirited and refused to advance any more. A 
ttle stirring address from Alexander promising them fame 
ight and wealth failed to evoke any enthusiasm among 
and them, and Alexander unwillingly decided to retreat 
vere Twelve altars, each fifty cubits high, were erected to 
the mark the farthest point of his advance. 
the On his way back Alexander defeated the Sibis and 
TSes other tribes, whose homes cannot be properly located 
‘ing on account of the changes in the 
Voi duce courses of rivers. Further south he 
»ht- met the Malavas, who held both banks of the Lower 
im- Ravi and tried to effect an alliance with the Kshudrakas 
wi who had settled between the Ravi and the Beas. But 
He before the allies could take concerted action, Alexander 
stio fell upon the unprepared men and slew many thousands 
sa of them. 
the Down the Indus and in Sind Alexander met and 
ith defeated many states, such as principalities of Monsi- 
sht к kenos, Oxykanos and Samboo and reach- 
efs 6 ed the city of Patala on the Indus 

Delta. From here a portion of the army proceeded by 
nd the sea to the est, while Alexander himself proceeded 
ow through Gedrosia (Beluchistan) and reached Susa in 
“he Persia by May 324. In June 323, he died at Babylon, 
ed Ж leaving his empire “to the strongest.’ 
ly | Alexander’s stay in India proper east of the Indus 
la R lasted for nineteen months, viz., from March 326 ya 
ый anes September 825. He left the Pang 

| in charge of Puru and Ambhi and 
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Sind under a Greek Peithon. But the Greek occupa- 
tion of India lasted at the most for two years. 

Alexander was a great general and the most promi- 
nent figure in Greek history. No amount of danger 
daunted him and no task was. too 
hard for him. In Europe his name 
has been ever remembered, but in India, where his 
empire was the least permanent, he was altogether 
forgotten. Persia long remembered him as the 
destroyer of their sacred texts in the conflagration of 
the Persepolis. 

In Western and Central Asia his vonquests had 
far-reaching effects. Greek dynasties continued there 
for a long tim. to come and considerably affected the 
course of history. But the case of India was different, 
as a native empire sprang upon the ruins of the Greek 
territories in no time, and gave Greek culture no oppor- 
tunity to penetrate into the soil of India. Whatever 
Greek elements there are in Indian culture must be 
traced to later sources. But the invasion oi Alexander 
unified the states of the Punjab and made the task 
easier for Chandragupta, the future emperor of India. 

Alexander always attempted to colonize the conquer- 
ed areas by establishing cities at important sites and 
making his followers settle therein. In India proper 
he left three such cities, Boukephala, whence the 
Greeks started to cross the Jhelum, Nikaia, where the 
battle with Puru was fought and Alexandria in Sind; 


these were the only tangible results of the Macedonian 
invasion. 


Achievement. 


So far as the Indian campaign is concerned, 
Alexander's military achievements were not very 
brilliant, as he tested his steel only with petty rulers 
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and tribes of the Punjab, torn asunder by internecine 
disputes and with no inclination to unite against the 
common foe. Even then the defeat of Puru was not 
an altogether easy task for the Greeks. It depressed 
the spirits of the army to such an :xteni that they did 
not want to prolong their stay in India. 

Alexander was always dreaming of a world-empire 
and burning with a zeal to outdo the exploits of the 
mythical Herakles and Dionysus. He was friendly 
and magnanimous towards those who :ubmitted without 
хаг. But a belief in his divine origin made him con- 
ceited and haughty. His stay in India was as full of 
incidents of plunder, massacre and incendiarism as that 
of any other subsequent invader. To an unbiassed 
observer it is only one of the grim episodes, unfortunate- 
ly of so frequent occurrence, in Indian history. 

The invasion of Alexander increased the geogra- 
phical and historical curiosity ^f the Greeks about the 

East. Alexander himself was inter- 
dO ested in these facts and encouraged his 

followers to record what they heard 
about India and her people. These accounts, as well 
as those of Megasthenes in the next generation, were 
relied upon by all the Greek and Latin authors writing 
about the Rast. They are of some help in the 
reconstruction of Indian history. 


CHAPTER YIII 


THI MAURYAS 


A. CHANDRAGUPTA AND BINDUSARA 


Alexander, as we saw before, died in B.C. 323 at 
Babylon. His huge empire, built up by sheer force of 
5 arms and bound together hy no bonds 
oe t° of unity, shared the fate of all other 
military empires, and his death was 

the signal for its dismemberment. Finally in | B.C. 
921, his empire, west of the Indus, was partitioned 
among his generals. This clearly shows that his 
conquests east of the Indus had already fallen into 
other hands, as the Greeks were too weak to return 
them. 
The snatching away of the Punjab from the Greeks 
must be ascribed to Chandragupta Maurya, who. was 
then a young man. With an army composed of 
foreigners and Indians, he seems to have started by 
conquering the Punjab. With the Punjab as his base, 
Chandragupta proceeded to Magadha and overthrew 
the Nand king reigning there. The Nandas were 
renowned for the strength of their arm, so the en- . 
counter must have been a bloody one. But they were 
utterly annihilated, and Chandragupta became the 
emperor of Magadha with Pa.aliputra as his capital. 
The date of the conquest of Magadha is all ' ut certain 
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. and ranges from B.C. 325 to 313, according to different 


scholars. We may take c. B.C. 320 as a convenient 
date, but it must be remembered that it is purely 
tentative. 

The popular tradition that Chandragupta was the 
son of Nanda and Mura, a low-caste woman, has now 
been discredited. The Buddhist chronicles call him a 
scion of the Mauryas, the noble Kshatriya clan of 
Pipphalivana, claiming kinship with Buddha. It is 
not improbable that a Nanda king had married a 
Maurya princess and that Chandragupta was the son of 
this marriage. 

It-may be that Chandragupta had some grudge 
against the Nandas; so he went to the Punjab to meet 
Alexander. But the latter was offended at the boldness 
of his ‘speech and ordered his execution. Chandra- 
gupta fled from the Greek camp, and when Alexander 
departed from India, he took his revenge upon the 
Greeks and effectively checked any further Greek in- 
vasions for a long time to come. 

In all his plans against Magadha,: Chandragupta 
was helped and guided by Chanakya or Kautalya (also 
Kautilya), a wily and masterful 
Brahmana. It is said that he wrote 
a treatise called the Arthasdstra, on politics and state- 
craft, for the guidance of the young prince whom he 
had placed on the Magadhan throne. 

The Mudrarakshasa, a historical drama composed 
by Visakhadatta several centuries later, preserves the 
story of the Magadhan revolution. 
Intrigues by the party of the Nanda 
king, counter-intrigues by Chanakya, 
ending finally in the reconciliation of Rakshasa, the loyal 


Kautalya. 


“The Mudra- 
rakshasa. 
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Nanda minister, with Chandragupta and the retirement 
of Chanakya from the political arena—this is the 
subject-matter of the interesting drama, 

The ambitions of Chandragupta did not rest content 
with the Punjab and Magadha alone. With a vast army 
of about 700,000 men he extended his 
empire far and wide and finally in- 
cluded in it the whole of Northern India. There is 
some evidence to show that he penetrated far into the 
south, but the southern limit of the empire cannot be 
accurately determined. 

Of the Greek generals who took to fighting with one 
another after the death of Alexander, Seleukos (who 
assumed the title ‘Nikator’, the con- 
queror) emerged supreme by B.C. 312, 
with an empire extending from Syria to Bactria. He 
aspired to emulate the feats of Alexander, and in or 
about B.C. 305, crossed the Indus and encountered 
Chandragupta. The Greek historians are silent on the 
results of the engagement, but from the terms of the 
treaty that terminated the hostilities, it appears that 
Seleukos could not score a point over the Indian mon- 
arch. Chandragupta presented to Seleukos five hundred 
elephants and received in exchange all the land from 
Herat to Beluchistan. It is possible that the alliance 
was cemented by the marriage of Chandragupta with a 
daughter of Seleukos. ‘The Indian emperor also re- 
ceived Megasthenes as Seleukos’ envoy to his court. - 
Megasthenes wrote a book named Indika which records 
the facts that he gathered during his stay at Patali- 
putra. 

No other noteworthy event of Chandragupte’s 
reign is recorded. He ruled his vast empire for 


Empire. 
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twenty-four years with an iron hand, and the crown 
passed on to his son Bindusira in 
c. В.С. 296, According to a Jaina 
tradition, Chandragupta was a Jaina; in his old age he 
retired with Bhadrabahu, the Jaina leader (see Chapter 
V), to the hills of Mysore and, after the Jaina custom, 
starved himself to death. 

Chandragupta’s reign marks a definite epoch in 
Indian history. The centripetal forces which had been 
operating in India since the days of 
Bimbisara now culminated in the 
absorption of all the states of Northern and some of 
Scuthern India in the empire of Magadha. In the 
North-West, India now extended much beyond her 
natural limits. The Greeks did not think of sending 
any more expeditions for a century to come and thought 
it expedient to maintain friendly relations with the 
Indian emperors. 

Chandragupta reigned for twenty-four years and 
was succeeded by his son Bindusara known to the Greeks 
by his other name Amitrakhada ог 
Amitraghata, He seems to have been 
able to hold Chandragupta's empire intact, though in 
the latter years of his reign there was probably a general 
revolt in the empire. Bindusira maintained amicable 
relations with the Greek princes of Western Asia and 
Egypt. The personal correspondence between Antiochos 
of Syria and Bindusara is interesting. Bindusara asked 
for some figs, raisin, wine and a Greek philosopher from 
Antiochos. The latter sent the figs, and the wine, but 
regretted that Greek law did not allow the selling of a 
philosopher. Bindusara had a reign of twenty-five 
years and died in с. B.C. 271. 


Abdication. 
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B. MEGASTHENES 


Our knowledge of the administration of Chandra- 
gupta is usually derived from two different sources, the 
accounts of Megasthenes, Seleukos’ 
envoy to the Pataliputra court and the 
Arthafastra of Kautalya. But both these sources have 
their defects. The Indika of Megasthenes has not been 
preserved in the original and is accessible to us only 
through quotations found in the writings of later Greek 
and Latin writers. These writers would hardly quote 
a passage correctly and never let a passage go without 
their own comments and embellishments thereon. There 
is, therefore, every reason to think that all that is given 
by them in the name of Megasthenes is not from his 
pen ai all. Moreover, all the classical accounts are full 
of generalizations, and the custom of one province has 
sometimes been ascribed to the whole of India. And 
all of them, perhaps not even Megasthenes excepted, 
were too fond of credulous stories and ‘‘travellers’ tales ;’’ 
indeed, no amount of the marvellous was incredible to 
them. But in matters that came under the personal 
observation of Megasthenes, he may be taken as a fairly 
safe guide. 

Pataliputra, situated at the confluence of the Ganges 
and the Sone continued to be the capital of Chandra- 

Cone gupta. Megasthenes informs us that 
the city was about nine miles long and 

a mile and a half broad, “nd was surrounded on all sides 
by a wooden wall, pierce] with holes for the discharge 
of arrows and surmounted with five hund-ed and seventy 
towers. It was encompassed all round by a ditch six 
hundred feet in breadth and thirty cubits in depth, 


The Indika. 
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meant for defence and for receiving the sewage of the 
city. 

The officers of the city were divided into sis bodies 
of five members each. The first board had charge of the 
ee industrial arts. The second looked 
ate : after foreigners out of humanitarian, 
| not unmixed with political, motives. 
The third body formed a permanent census board which 
zA maintained a register of all the inhabitants and levied 
taxes according to the income of each citizen. The 
| fourth board superintended trade and commerce, 
weights and measures, and the fifth looked after manu- 
factured articles. The sixth collected one-tenth of the 
prices of the articles sold. In their collective capacity 
the officers were charged with matters concerning the 
general welfare, public buildings, markets, ete. Megas- 
thenes confined this account of urban officers to the capi- 
tal city only. But it is likely that such organization also 

| existed in all the important cities. 
| The military officers were similarly divided into six 
hoards of five members each. The first board was ap- 
pointed to co-operate with the admiral 
of the fleet, and the second looked 
after the commissariat. The other four boards were 
entrusted with the care and upkeep of foot soldiers, 

horses, war-chariots and elephants. 

Besides these two classes of officers, urban and mili- 
tary, there was a third class, to look after the rural ad- 
ministration, but we know very little 
about them. Briefly, they жеге 
charged with the collection of land-revenue, with 
irrigation, forests, communications and general super- 


(b) Military. 
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The luxury of the court knew no bounds. The king 
was always surrounded by women, and wine was freely 
consumed. Save on extraordinary 
occasions, the king did not stir out of 
the palace. But Chandragupta had the usual acces- 
sibility for which oriental kings have always been noted. 
The king personally looked into every detail of the ad- 
ministration; so his daily routine was rather crowded. 
We are told that he never slept in the daytime and that 
“the hearing of cases occupied him the whole day. He 
was in constant danger of his life, and to be safe from 
plotters he even changed couches at night. 

On the whole, India seems to have left a favourable 
impression on Megasthenes. Though laws were uncodi- 
fied, crimes were rare and litigation 
not much. “They have no suits 
about pledges or deposits......(they) make their deposits 
and confide to each other. Their houses and their pro- 
perty they generally leave unguarded.” The people 
loved finery and ornament and ‘‘avail themselves of 
every desire to improve their looks." Contrary to what 
we know from certain Hindu law-books, Megasthenes 
emphatically declares that there was no slavery in India. 

The Indian population, according to Megasthenes, 
was divided into seven classes or groups—the philo. 
sophers (Brahmanas and Sramanas); husbandmen, 
neatherds and shepherds; artisans; warriors; overseers; 
and councillors. This is of extreme interest, showing, 
as it does, how the Indian caste-system presented itself 
to a foreigner. It clearly proves that the line of divi- 
sion between the Vaigyas and the Südras was not dis- 
tinguishably drawn, and that the four-fold division of 
society was artificial on the very face of it. 


Court. 
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The husbandmen formed the bulk of the population 
and paid a land-tax at the rate of 25 per cent of the 
produce: Land was inviolable even on occasions of war; 
if in spite of special attentions crops were inevitably 
destroyed, peasants received compensation. Irrigation 
was a subject of special royal care. 

Megasthenes records some interesting customs pre- 
vailing in the Punjab, such as the selling of marriage- 

3 able girls, burning of widows etc. He formed a very 
low opinion about the position of Indian women, who, 
he said, were excluded from all philosophical discus- 
sicns by the Brahmanas. This shows that the position 
of women had undergone a change since the Vedic 
period. 


C. KAUTALYA 


We now pass on to consider another type of litera- 
ture from which facts about Mauryan administration 
and society are usually derived. Kau- 
talya, the minister of Chandragupta, 
is known to have written an Artha- 

Sastra or a treatise on statecraft for the guidance of the 
emperor. But whether the present Arthasdstru which 
was discovered in 1905 is a genuine text of.the Maurya 
period is а point on which scholars differ. The prob- 
lem has been tackled again and again, and though it is 
| now becoming increasingly probable that the Artha- 
Sastra, as we have it, is really the work of the adviser of 
Chandragupta, the question cannot be regarded as final- 
ly closed. Even assuming the authenticity of the text, 
we must remember what was said above in conneciion 
with the Dharmasutras, viz., that it is a theoretical 
treatise giving only the maxims of efficient government 
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as Kautalya conceived it, and we have-no knowledge as 
to how far his instructions were followed by the Mauryas 
in the day-to-day administration. 

According to Kautalya, the king should be assisted 
by three or four ministers (Amatya) in the deliberation 
of public affairs. Besides these, there 
was to be a council of ministers 
(Mantri-parishad), whose number 
must vary with the exigencies of the situation, forming 
a bigger group of advisers. The two great officials of 
the State were the Sanmidhatri (manager of royal house- 
hold, exchequer, currency etc.) and Samahartri (collec- 
tor-general of tolls and taxes). Under them were to 
work about twenty-five superintendents (Adhyaksha), 
such as Superintendent of Salt, (to collect a tax on 
both indigenous and imported salt), of gold, forest, 
commerce, tolls, weaving, agriculture, horses, elephants, 
chariots, infantry, navy etc. Thus, Kautalya does not 
differentiate as Megasthenes does, between civil and 
military officers. 

The Samahartrz was to divide the country into four 
divisions, each under a provincial governor (Sthdnika). 
The Sthanika should divide his pro- 
vince into groups of five or ten vil- 
lages, each under a “protector” (Gopa). Commissioners 
(Pradeshtri) were appointed to supervise the work of the 
Sthànikas and Gopas. Each officer was helped by a 
host of spies. 

The city-officer (Vagaraka), like the Samahartri, 
was to place the four-quarters of the city under a 


Administration : 
(a) Centre. 


-(b) Provinces. 


(©) City. : Sthanika, who in turn was to appoint - 


Gopas over ten, twenty or thirty fami- 


lies. The Gopas were to maintain a permanent census, . 
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look after foreigners and public buildings, make 
arrangements against fire, and to effect jail 
deliveries. 

There were to be two types of courts, Dharmastheya 
and Kantaka-sodhana, very roughly corresponding to 
the modern civil and criminal courts. 
The former was to be presided over by 
three ministers (Amatya) or three judicial officers 
(Dharmastha), and the latter by three ministers 
or three commissioners (Pradeshtri). The superin- 
tendent of pasture-lands or the officer for detect- 
ing thieves (Chora-rajjaka) was to give compensation in 
cases of non-recovery of the stolen article. In both civil 
and criminal cases the judge was to summon and hear 
the witnesses. 

Intense centralization was thus the guiding prin- 
ciple of Kautalya’s system. But, as is natural in an 
age with no means of rapid communi- 
cation, the extent of central inter- 
ference with the provincial govern- 
ments must have depended on the personal qualities and 
vigilance of the ruler. 

But the administration was indeed extremely 
severe. Kautalya prescribes capital punishment for 
petty offences, such as evasion of tolls. As is testified 
to by Megasthenes, mutilation of hands and legs was 
a frequent punishment, and every form of judicial tor- 
ture was resorted to in »rder to make the prisoner con- 
fess his guilt. Espionage formed a huge organiza- 
tion, and had Kautalya’s system of appointing 
spies and counter-spies been really followed, it must 
have been dangerous to have intimacy with any- 


body. 
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In Kautalya’s system the state was to guide, con- 
trol and direct the activities of every individual in all 
Rt spheres of life. Public amusements 
State activity. 2 
and entertainments were to be regu- 
lated; immigration and emigration were to be closely 
watched; the poor, the helpless, ihe aged and orphans 
were to receive help; the activities of the guilds of 
traders and manufacturers were to be observed; care 
was to be taken that salesmen did not cheat their cus- 
tomers by selling bad articles; irrigation was to be a 
concern of prime importance; steps were to be taken to 
prevent such catastrophes as flood, fire, pestilence and 
locusts; taxes and tolls were to be realized from all 
possible sources. In short, the government was to be 
an all-powerful body, kept in intimate touch with every- 
thing that happened wit.in its limits. 

The government was also to look into the relations 
among the difierent members of a family. No one 
could leave the family without making provision for the 
dependants. Rules were prescribed for divorce, separa- 
tion, second or subsequent marriages etc. 

Kautalya’s system of administration was meant for 
а small state surrounded with other state on all sides. 

The king is exhorted to try to expand 
AM tatal his territories at the cost of his neigh- 

bours. No rules of morality or 
decency were to be observed in the relations 
betweer one state and another, Secret agents 
could resort to treachery, poison and murder at every 
step. 

The Arthasastra is a unique text of its kind, Every 
aspect of government has been thoroughly and. system- 


atically dealt with in all its details. It is the product | 
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| of age-long thought and devotion to the subject, for the 
author mentions many teachers and schools of thought 
preceding him. 


D. Agora 


_ Atoka was not altogether inexperienced in the art 
| of government when he succeeded Bindusara. During 
^ Pena his father's reign he had acted as 

governor of Central India and Taxila, 
| where he also suppressed a rebellion. According to 
Buddhist legends his accession to the throne was not 
peaceful, as he had to kill his brothers to make room for 
himself; for this reason, his formal coronation was de- 
layed for four years. If the story be believed, Asoka’s 
coronation may be dated c. B.C. 267, even though he 
might have come to the throne in с. B.C. 271. It may 
be remembered that all these dates are provisional 
and depend on the initial year of Chandragupta’s 
reign. 

In his inscriptions Asoka mostly calls himself by 
his other name of Piyadasi (Sanskrit Priyadarshin). 
Besides this, he bore the honorific 
Devanam-priya (‘Beloved of the gods’), 
в title common to all the kings of that age. 

Hight years after the coronation, 7.e., in c. B.C. 
259, Adoka led an expedition against Kalinga (Orissa). 
The country was conquered, but at the 
expense of an enormous number of 
lives, We are told that one hundred and fifty thousand 
men were captured, one hundred thousand were slain, 
and many thousands died. Such great hardships for a 
kingdom of the size of Kalinga must have told heavily 
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on the population, and the Emperor was struck with 
remorse. Some time after this event, 
-Conversion to Asoka came under the influence of 
Buddhist teachers and accepted Bud- 
dhism. But for about a year he did not exert himself 
in the cause of the faith. Then he visited the Sangha, 
and thus began the unique zeal of his life, the love for 
Buddhism and the desire to spread it. There is, how- 
ever, a probability that throughout the major part of 
his life, his attitude towards Buddhism was as friendly 
as towards any other creed, and that it was only towards 
the close of his life that he became a convert to Bud- 
dhism and lived with the Sangha. 
Nearly the whole of Asoka’s reign was directed to- 
wards one end, viz., the happiness of his subjects and 
: the propagation of Dharma among 
napa gêtun of them. The whole machinery of the 
state was set into activity for this 
purpose. He gave up the practice of going on pleasure 
tours and substituted for them tours for Dharma. In 
the course of these tours, he visited the holy places of 
Buddhism such as the Bodhi tree near Gaya and the 
Lumbini gardens, the birih-place of Buddha. The 
Brahmanas and the Buddhist monks received gifts when 
the Emperor was on such tours; gold was distributed 
among the old and the village-folk were instructed in 
Dharma. Не ordered the high officials of the state to 
undertake quinquennial tours to preach morality. Later 
on this business was entrusted to the Dharma-maha- 
matras, a new class of officers created by the Emperor 
thirteen years after the coronation. They were instruct- 
ей to attend to the morals of the people and to preach 
the moral code among them. He got his royal messages 
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to his people inscribed on rocks, pillars and slabs of 
stone throughout his empire, so that the people could 
read them and act accordingly. 

In many of his inscriptions, Asoka enumerated what 
he meant by true Dharma. His code of morality is 
. remarkable for its simplicity and clear- 

ness—obedience to parents and elders, 

respect to teachers, proper treatment of the Brahmanas 
and monks, relatives, servants and the poor, non-vio- 
lence to animals, toleration of all beliefs, mercy, gift, 
truthfulness, purity, mildness, moderation in expendi- 
ture and in accumulation, gratitude, self-examination 
etc.—these constituted the essentials of Asoka’s 
Dharma. The vices that he condemns are as simple: 
impetuosity, cruelty, anger, pride and malice. His 
teachings, therefore, had nothing showy or striking 
about them. They contain some common-place rules cf 
morality found in all religions. In his system 
there was no place for any ritual or theological 
orthodoxy. 

A whole edict of Asoka is devoted to the subject of 
toleration. There he says that by vilifying another 
sect, a man only vilifies the sect to 
which he belongs. People are ex- 
horted to promote the essentials of Dharma among 
themselves and not to indulge in empty religious squab- 
bles. By his own conduct, Agoka set an example before 
the people. The Brahmanas received from him 
ihe same share of respect and munificence as 
the Buddhist monks. He presented to the ascetics of 
the Ajivaka sect some caves in the Barabar Hills near 


Gaya. These facts show that Абока did not discrimi- 
nate between one religion and another. 
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ў The theory and practice of toleration were not in-  -| 
| compatible with Agoka’s ardent zeal for Buddhism: It | 
is not certain whether Asoka became 
DEA. *5 a a Buddhist in the early or later years 
of his life. But whenever it was, he 

espoused the cause of Buddhism with unique enthusiasm, 
and it is hardly an exaggeration to say that he was al- 
most the ecclesiastical head of the Buddhist church. 
Stories and legends grew up about his relations with | 
Buddhism and some of them are embodied in a book | 
called ASokavadana, which forms part of a bigger work 
called Diwyavadana, composed about the second or | 
third century A.D. 

It is said that under his patronage the third Bud- 
dhist council was held at Pataliputra. He also des- 
patched missionaries to the various outlying provinces 
of India as well as to Ceylon and Burma. The Cey- 
lonese mission was headed by Mahendra and Samgha- 
mitra, the son and daughter (or according to another 
tradition, the brother and sister) of Agoka. On their way B 
to Ceylon they took with them a branch of the Bodhi tree 
of Gaya and planted it at Anuradhapura in Ceylon. | 

That Asoka acted as the virtual dictator of the 
Buddhist Church appears from some of his inscriptions | 
as well. In one of them he recommended seven sermons | 
of Buddha for the constant recital and meditation of 
monks. In another inscription known as the Schism 
Edict, Asoka says that any monk who tried to create a | 
breach in the Buddhist church would be made to wear | 
white clothes (which monks should not wear) and would 
be driven out of the church. 

Story runs that in his old age Agoka nearly exhaust- Ч 
ed the royal treasury by his liberality towards the | 
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church, so that he had to retire to a monastery as a 
pauper and the ministers took over charge of the 
administration. 

Apart from his attempts for the spiritual uplift of 
the people, Asoka bestowed upon his subjects a number 

san eee ns of boons of a practical nature. Early 
in his reign, medical hospitals were 
founded both for men and beasts, and rare medicinal 
plants were imported from neighbouring countries. By 
the roads, wells were dug and trees planted at regular 
intervals. To prevent the people from being maltreatel 
by officials, he impressed upon the latter his desire for 
paternal government, and appointed Mahamatras to 
look into their conduct. To impart uniformity to all 
judicial investigations and punishments within the 
empire, he gave the Rajikas, a class of high officials, a 
large measure of autonomy. He granted a respite of 
three days to criminals condemned to death, so that in 
the meantime their relations might induce the Rajukas 
to commute the sentences, or if that was not possible, the 
prisoners might give alms to the poor and devote their 
iime to meditation to prepare themselves for the next 
world. The welfare of the people was the object nearest 
to his heart, and no amount of exertion was too great 
to him for the promotion of the happiness of the 
people. 

Like a true Buddhist, A$oka bestowed as much 
care as possible on animals. "With men, they were to 
have an equal share of the benefits of 
medical treatment in the hospitals. 
Wells sun’: and trees planted on the highways were 
meant no less for animals than for men. Further, by 
an imperial order, he prevented altogether the killing 
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of certain animals, while the slaughter of others was 
considerably restricted. 

Very early in his reign, Afoka largely reduced the 
consumption of meat in the palace. We are told that 
previously hundreds of thousands of 
animals were slaughtered every day 
for curry. But now it was reduced to two peacocks and 
one deer; and the people were assured that even 
these would be spared later on. 

The immense extension of the activities of the state 
would have been impossible but for the personal exer- 
tions of the king, who rose equal to the occasion. He 
regretted that for a long period there had been no 
regular despatch of business and declared that he would 
do the people’s business at all times and at all places. 
Yet he was not satisfied with his exertions, and 
was always willing to work harder still for the 
people. 
| In his administration the king was assisted by a 
” council (Parishad) which conveyed the orders of the 
| Nc Emperor to the Mahamatras, or officers 

of the state. Of Mahamatras there 


Personal life. 


| 

| were many classes,—Dharma-mahamatras,  Strya- 

| dhaksha-mahamatras (superintendents of women), Anta- 
mahamatras (wardens of the marches), etc. Rajukas 
were another class of high officials, entrusted with the 

| administration of justice and probably also with some 

| revenue functions. Provincial governors were probably 

| known as Pradesikas and district officers аз Yuktas. 

| Judges of towns were called Vagara-Vyavaharikas. 

| There were four viceroyalties—at Taxila, Ujjain, 
Tosali (modern Dhauli in Orissa) and Suvarnagiri (in 
the South, not yet identified), under princes of the 
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blood royal. Each of them was assisted by a Parishad. 
The princes enjoyed a large degree of independence, 
and had a number of officers under them. 
Tw of Agoka’s inscriptions refer to the indepen- 
dent kingdoms on the outskirts of his empire, and from 
Extent of the this it is possible to get a fair idea 
аре _ of the Maurya empire at its zenith. 
ioe Iis apparent that his western fron- 
| tier continued the same as it had 
been in the days of Chandragupta, 
and included some Greek principal- 
ities as well. In the south there were 
five independent peoples, the Chodas 
of Trichinopoly, the Pandyas of 
Madura, the Satyaputras (identi- 
fication doubtful), the Keralaputras 
(on the western coast near Cochin) 
and Tamraparni (Ceylon). We 
may, therefore, reasonably hold 
that the empire included some 
portion of Mysore. Thus the 
Maurya empire extended over an 
area vaster than that of any other 
empire of India. 


Besides this, many provinces 
bordering on the empire proper 
acknowledged the suzerainty of 
Agoka, but enjoyed autonomy. 
These were the Yavana province 
| ~ (the Greek colony in the north- 
Lewyanendengatl) Шр est frontier), Gandhara (with 
capital at Tasila) Kamboja (possibly South 


Kashmir), Na vhaka (probably at the foot of the 
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Himalayas in the Nepalese Tarai), the Bhojas ani! 
Rashtrikas (of Berar and Konkan), the Andhras (of the 
Telegu districts of Madras), the Pulindas cf the Vindhya 
region and the Atavikas or the ‘ Forest People’ of 
Central India. 
| The same idea about the extent of Asoka’s empire 
can be formed from the distribution of his inscriptions, 
which are scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of India, in places as distant from one another as the 
Peshawar district in the north-west, Sopar» on the 
western coast, the Chitaldrug district in North Mysore, 
the Puri district in Orissa and the Champaran district 
in Bihar. (See Appendix.) 

Legends say that the СеуІспеѕе contemporary of 
Agoka was king Tishya, who also welcomed the new 
creed. In his inscriptions Agoka 
refers to five Greek kings! ruling 
beyond India, in whose territories 
| Asgoka provided for medical facilities and preached the 
| rules of his Dharma. This is what he calls “ conquest 

through Dharma’ (dharma-vijaya) which he attained, ах 


| Foreign rela- 
tions. 


opposed to mere physical conquest, which he came to 
| detest after the Kalinga war. 

| Aíoka was a great builder. According to Yuan 
| Chwang, the Chinese traveller of the seventh century 
A.D., and Kalhana, the chronicler -! 
Kashmir of a still later date, Asoka 
was the founder of Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir. 
Tradition says that Aéoka broke open the eight stupas 


Art. 


1 They are: (1) Antiochus П Theos of Syria, (2) Ptolemy Ц 
Philadelphos of Egypt, (3) Antigonus Gonates of Macedonia, 
(4) Magas of Cyrene (North Africa), and (5) Avexander either of 
Epirus or of Corinth (both in Greece). 
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which had been built to enshrine the different portions 
of Buddha’s body at different places, and himself built 
84000 stupas distributing the remains among them. 
Aéoka's palace at Pataliputra excited the wonder of 
Fa-Hien (fifth century A.D.), who believed that Asoka 
commissioned genii to construct it. Maurya art will 
always remain famous for the exquisitely polished 
pillars of Aéoka, of which ten have been found. On 
their tops were placed the figures of certain animals, 
bearing a majestic grace. It has been held by many 
that because the other figures of this century and the 
following ones were quite crude, the perfectly executed 
pillars and animal figures must have been the workman- 
ship of foreign artists, Persian or Greek.. But whatever 
be their origin, the capitals of the pillars are among the 
finest specimens of Indian art. The lifelike bearing 
of the lions, for instance, found at Sarnath, the delinea- 
tion of the muscles and sinews of their legs, the 
excellent treatment of the mane, and above all their 
extraordinary accuracy and proportion, cannot · but 
excite the admiration even of the most casual observer. 
The columns of Asoka are forty to fifty feet in 
height, and are all carved out of the sandstone rocks of 
Chunar. To transport them to various places, hundreds 
of miles away, was an engineering feat of the most 
stupendous kind. 
Asoka was the last prominent ruler of t'e dynasty 
which may at once be pronounced to be the yreatest in 
| India so far as the extent of territory 
Achievements of - E 
Agoka. is concerned. And the personality of 
Asoka, unique and unparalleled, 
added to it a moral lustre, such as has belonged to no 
other dynasty of India. There has been no other king 
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who made the happiness of the people and the propa- 
gation of morality among them the sole object of his 
life, and who lived only to see humanity physically 
happy and morally elevated. It must be added that 
his paternal care was not limited to his own subjects, 
but embraced the people of far-off lands as well. In his 
plan of work every member of the living world, includ- 
ing animals, had a place. 

In one of his inscriptions Agoka claims that he wax 
successful in making people more moral than they had 
been before. We have no information as to what exient 
his success was permanent; but in other directions he 
achieved substantial and far-reaching results. By his 
missionary zeal he must have succeeded in drawing 
many persons into the Buddhist fold. His missions 
beyond the north-western boundary of India paved the 
way for the further progress of Buddhism in Central 
Asia. The religion of the people of Ceylon, whence 
Buddhism spread to Burma and other places, still bear 
record of the wide-spread missionary activities of the 
Buddhist Emperor. 

Within the bounds of India, Agoka’s reign marks а 
| stage in the cultural unification of this vast country. 
| The edicts of Aśoka are composed in a standard Prakrit 
| with some variations to suit different localities; and 
except two versions of the north-west they are all 
written in the Brahmi script. These facts helped to 
popularize both the northern dialect and script all over 
India, with the result that we find that in the subse- 
quent centuries the inscriptions of the south were 
composed in the dialect and written in the script which 
` properly belonged to Northern India. This was an 

indirect efect of Mauryan imperialism. 
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E. Successors or ASOKA 
Asoka died in c. B.C. 230 and the historian is once 
more faced with confusion in chronology. It is not 
possible to form a list of Agoka’s successors, as the 
lists of the Puranas themselves widely divergent, have 


MEE Rees TN 
Sarnath Stupa. 


few names in common with the Buddhistic list. The 
land south of the Narmada declared independence in 
no time and by B.C. 210 the Punjab passed into other 
hands. The successors of Agoka therefore held sway 
over a considerably attenuated empire. 

Dasaratha, probably Agoka’s grandson, made a 
grant of some Barbar caves near Gaya 
to the Ajivaka ascetics. 

Samprati, another successor, was 
a strong supporter of Jainism; the 


Daéaratha. 


Samprati. 
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Jaina texts speak of him as enthusiastically as the 
Buddhists do of Asoka. 

рве. _ The last king of the line was 
Brihadratha, who was deposed by his 
Brahmana general Pushyamitra, the founder of the 
Sunga dynasty in c. B.C. 183. 

Rebellions of the provincial governors, internal 
dissensions and the absence of a strong hand to wield the 
sceptre are some of the common causes 
of the decay of an Indian empire. 
These factors no doubt operated in the 
case of the Maurya Empire as well, but some faults 
must be ascribed to Afoka himself. Asoka did 
not realize the necessity of creating and main- 
taining a physically strong: state. Early in his 
reign he abjured war and the army must have been 
greatly reduced. . But Dharma-vijaya could not hold 
together the different parts of the empire for long, with 
the result that it was reduced to a tottering fabric within 
a short time after Asoka’s death. 


f Decay of. the 
empire. 


APPENDIX е 
THE INSCRIPTIONS ОЕ ASOKA 
The main sources of information aboui the history 
of Afoka are the Buddhist traditions and his own in- 
scriptions. As the latter are by far the more impor- 
tant, it is desirable to have some idea of their nature. 
| The inscriptions fall under six 
heads: 


1 (i) The fourteen Rock Edicts, found at seven 
| different places, namely, Shahbazgarhi 


| Classification. 
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(Peshawar district, N.-W.F.P.), Nau- 
sehra (Hanara district, N.-W.F.P.), 
Kalsi (Dehra Dun district), Girnar (Kathia- 
war), Sopara (north of Bombay), Dhauli 
(Puri district, Orissa) and Jaugada (Gan- 
jam district, Madras). 


(ii) Two separate Kalinga  Edicts, found at 
Dhauli and Jaugada in place of Edicts XII 
and XIII, the latter of which mentions 
ASoka’s conquest of Kalinga. 


(227) Two Minor Rock Ediets, found singly or to- 
gether at Sahasram (Shahabad district, 
Bihar) Rupanath (Jubbulpore district, : 
C.P.), Bairat (Jaipur, Rajputana), Maski 
(Hyderabad, Deccan). Palkigundu and 
Gavinath (Kopbal district, Hyderabad . 
Deccan), Yerragudi (southern border of 
the Kurnool district, Madras) and Jating- 
Rameshwar, Siddhapur and Brahmagiri 
(Chitaldrug district, Mysore). 

(tv) Seven Pillar Edicts, inscribed on pillars set : 
up at different places, viz., Siwalik Hills, 
Meerut (both these pillars were brought 
to Delhi by Firuz Shah), Allahabad, Lau- 
riya Агага], Lauriya, Nandangarh and 
Rampurwa (all in Champaran district, 
Bihar). 


(v) Minor Pillar Edicts found on five pillars. Of 
them the inscriptions of Allahabad, Sanchi 
(near Bhopal, Central India) and Sarnath 
(near Benares) record Asoka’s Schism 
Edict: of the other twe, the one at 
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Rummindei (Basti district, U.P.) records 
Agoka’s visit to the birth-place of Buddha; 
the other at Nigliva (to the north of the 
Basti district) records the erection of a 
stupa. A copy of the Rummindei inscrip- 
tion has been found at Kapileshwar near 
Bhuvaneshwar in Orissa. 


(vi) The Cave Inscriptions, found on the walls of 
three caves in the Barbar Hills near Gaya, 
inform us that the caves were dedicated by 
Afoka to some Ajivaka ascetics. 


All the inscriptions except those at Shahbazgarhi 
and Nausehra are written in Brahmi, while Kharoshthi, 
х the ancient script of the north-western 
xd regions, has been used at Shahbaz-~ 


garhi and Nausehra. 
The language is Prakrit, the Vernacular speech of 
these days. The style is vigorous, but not very polished 
as compared with later Sanskrit prose. 
Тезис The edicts seem to be composed by 
Afoka himself and betray his earnestness and sincerity. 
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CHAPTER IX 
AFTER THE MAURYAS 
А. NORTHERN INDIA 


Pushyamitra, the Brahmana genera’ of the last 
Maurya king, had been the governor of Vidisa (Besnagar, 
Gwalior State) before he usurped the 
throne of Magadha (c. B.C. 183). 
Vidarbha (Berar) had already declared itself indepen- 
dent and the Narmada now formed the boundary of the 
empire. The Punjab too kad passed into different hands. 
. During Pushyamitra's reign, a Greek prince pene- 
trated far into India and invested Ayodhya and Madhya- 
mika (Nagod near Chitor). The identity of the Greek 
prince is not certain, but it is likely that he was Deme- 
trios of Bactria and not Menander as has been usually 
held. He was repelled by Vasumitra, the grandson of 
the emperor. After the incident Pushyamitra per- 
formed two Asvamedha sacrifices,1 presided over by 
Patanjali, the famous grammarian. According to Bud- 


dhist legends Pushyamitra was a persecutor of 
Buddhism. 


The Sungas. 


In the reign of Bhagabhadra, the fifth king of the 


dynasty, Heliodoros, the ambassador of the Greek king 


1 Asvamedha was performed by a king who wanted to attain 
suzerainty. A horse was let loose: and it wandered about at will. 
Whoever thought of disputing the authority of the sacrifice would 
caich the horse and thus invite war upon himself. After that the 
horse was sacrificed, if it came back safe, unimpeded in its course. 


In practice, however, even petty chiefs sometimes performed th 
sacrifice without making any large conquests. 3 


e 


а а 
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of the north-west erected at Besnagar a pillar, the in- 
scription on which shows that Heliodoros, though a 
Greek, had accepted Bhagavatism as his religion. 

In c. B.C. 70 the Sungas were succeeded by the 

Kanvas, another Brahmana dynasty which continued to 

иба) rule ull e. B.C. 26. The extent of 
4 their empire is not known, but it 
must haye been very small. 

Coins and inscriptions of kings with names ending 
in Mitra are found scattered throughout the United 

нера Bnoyincesyand as far Sesi as Gaya. 
We may conclude therefore that the 
whole region was held in the first centuries before and 
after Christ by kings who might have been related to 
the Sungas. 

Indian tradition cherishes the memory of a king of 
Malwa, Vikramaditya by name, the hero of numerous 
legends. He is said to have estab- 
lished the Vikrama era in B.C. 97, 
which is still current all over Northern India except 
Bengal. It is probable that such a king did really exist, 
but there is no definite proof of his existence. He is 
credited with the ousting of the Sakas from Malwa. 


Vikramaditya. 


B. SOUTHERN INDIA 


About this time Kalinga rose into prominence under 
Kharavela, a Jaina king. He carried his arms far and 
wide, invading Mathura and Raja- 
griha, and defied the authority of the 
Satavahanas who reigned to the west of his empire. The 
date of Kharavela has been a matter of protracted con- 
troversy and it can only be said that he ruled in either 


Kharavela. 
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the second or the first century B.C. An inscription in 
the Hathigumpha cave (Udayagiri Hills, Orissa) records 
his achievements. 

About B.C. 100 (or, according to some, B.C. 200), 
a Brahmana named Simukha carved out a principality 
for himself in the Deccan with his 
capital at Pratishthana (Paithan in 
the Aurangabad district, Nizam’s Dominions) and 
became the founder of the Satavihana dynasty. The 
limits of his kingdom cannot be accurately stated, but 
Satakarni, the third king of the line, is known to have 
held even Central India. 

The next kings are almost unknown figures to us, 
till we come to Gautamiputra Sitakarni, the most power- 
ful ruler of the dynasty. In c. A.D. 125 he defeated 
the foreign rulers who had in the meantime penetrated 
into the heart of India and held Central India for many 
years (Chapter X). Gautamiputra exterminated the 
foreign dynasty and extended his sphere of influence 
far and wide. His successor Vasishthiputra Pulumavi 
annexed the Telugu districts of the north of the Madras 
Presidency. But his successors suffered again at the 
hands of another foreign line known as the Western 
Satraps. 

We do not know much about the political condition 
of the Far South. No doubt the powers which had exist- 

The Resa ed at the time of Аќока continued 
independently. The Cholas were noted 

for their military power and invaded the neighbouring 
kingdoms. They and the Pandyas carried on extensive 
maritime trade with the Eastern Archipelago and the 
Roman Empire. They had also deyeloped some litera- 


The Sitavihanas. 


„ ture in their vernaculars. AAN: | 
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| С. CULTURE 


A prominent feature of the civilization of this 

period is the immense amount of sea-borne trade which 

pM: сараи India carried on with the East and 

ties, “the West. This was the period when 

the Roman Empire reached its zenith 

of prosperity, and on India fell the task of supplying the 

Romans with articles of luxury. The extravagance of 

the Romans and their trade with India considerably 

: drained their resources. The Roman imports from the 

East are said to have amounted to about one million 

pounds sterling per year, and half of this amount came 

to India. Spices, rice, muslins, cosmetics, tusks of 

elephants and other things formed the bulk of the mer- 

chandise. Roman coins which have been found in India 

in large hoards show that Indian merchants accepted 

“them in return for their goods. So intimate was India’s 

-relation with Rome that Indian kings sent embassies 

! ' to the Roman Emperors on various occasions. Bhrigu- 

kachchha or Broach on the western coast, the Tamil 

city on the north of the Kaveri and Tamralipti (Tamluk 

in the Midnapur district, Bengal) were the principal 

ports of India. Not much is known about the import 

trade of India: spices from the Eastern Archipelago 
and silk from China were no doubt imported. 

| This brisk maritime trade must have required a good 

- internal organization of traders. Inscriptions of this 

period acquaint us with the existence 

of numerous guilds which received 

deposits from the public on interest. It seems that the 

guilds also lent out money so that it may Бе 


| aid that they performed the duties of modern 
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banks. Ancient law-books laid down rules for the proper 
working of these guilds, and the king was exhorted to 
help and protect them. 

The reign of the Sungas witnessed the construction 
of two huge stupas at Sànchi and Bharhut (both in 
Central India). А+ Sanchi Agoka 
had built a stupa cf bricks, but 
during the rule of the Sungas, it was enlarged 
and paved all over with stone. There are stone-railings 
all round, and in the four directions are f 


Art. 


our profusely 


EM 


Bharhut bas-relief. 


decorated gateways, which were built in the first century 
B.C. On the pillars as well as the architraves scenes 
depicting various scenes connected with Buddhism are 
beautifully carved. The Bharhut stupa which was 
erected in the time of the Sungas has now been com- 
pletely dismantled and relics carried to the Indian 
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Museum of Caleutta. Other stupas were built at Gaya 
about this time and at Amrawati (Guntur district, 
Madras) at a slightly later date. 

То this period also belong the Buddhist monastery at 
Bhaja, the Chaitya hall or place of Buddhist worship 
at Karle, the caves for the residence of monks at Nasik, 
and the Udayagiri and Khandagiri caves in Orissa—all 
of them being rock-cut, i.e., not built of stone, brick and 
mortar, but hewn out of single rocks. 

In the second ceniury B.C. Patanjali, the contem- 
porary of Pushyamitra Sunga, composed his learned 
commentary on Panini’s grammar. It is likely that the 

ей Mahabharata and the Ramayana were 

finally edited during these centuries. 

Some literature also grew among the different philoso- 

phical sects, which have been described above in Chapter 

V. Nearly all the inseripiions of this period are com- 
posed in the Prakrit dialects. 

In this period was composed yet another law-book, 
the Dharmasastra of Manu. Unlike the texts described 

above, it is a metrical work, but it 


The law-book of 


a iffer Y TN i 
Manu. does not differ much from them in 


spirit and outlook on life. The only 
point that may be noted here is the superiority of the 
Brahmanas which is uncompromisingly set forth in this 
text. It is declared that the Brahmana is the master of 
all the creation, that all sub-lunary things belong to 
him and that it is only because he allows it that other 
people possess property. This attitude was not entirely 
unknown in the earlier law-books, but in this extreme 
form it is for the first time met with in the Dharmasastra 
of Manu. It may be suspected that Manu is depicting 
the actual state of affairs. for in the centuries 


Е 9 
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immediately preceding and following Christ, there were 
at least three Brahmana dynasties in India, the Sunga, 
Kanya and Satavàhana. This shows that there might 
have been an organized rise of Brahmanism at this period 
against the heterodoxy of the previous age. 


Karle Chaitya. 
Though the whole of India was by this time known 
te the people and the Aryüvarta or Aryandom was de- 
Gee ` fined as the land between the Hima- 
layas and the Vindhyas, from sea to 
sea, the orthodox still regarded only a very limited area 
as sacred. The Western Punjab was no longer held in 
esteem, while the land about the river Sarasvati in the 
Eastern Punjab was regarded as the most sanctified land 
on earth and us the home of Brahmanas of ideal praetices 
and customs. The area from the Sarasvati to Prayaga 
(Allahabad) was known as the Madhyadesa or ‘Midland.’ 
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FOREIGN RULE IN INDIA 
A. Tur inpo-GREEKS 


In the middle of the third century B.C. Bactria and 
Parihia, two important provinces of the Syrian empire 
founded by Seleukos Nikator, broke 


Break-up of the 


Seleukid Empire. away from the empire and became 


independent. The Bactrian revolt was 
led by the Greek governor of that province, Diodotos Jk 
while in Parthia a national kingdom was founded by 
one Arsakes, who thus founded the Arsakid empire of 
Persia. 
In Bactria Diodotos I was succeeded by his son 
Diodotos II, who however was killed by a rebel named 
Euthydemos. The latier was followed 


Bactria. 2 Te . 
on the throne by his son Demetrios, 


who as we have already seen, invaded India in B.C. 175 
(Chapter IX). Though he was repelled from heart of 
India, he was successful in retaining the Punjab. 
When Demetrios was busy in India he was deprived 
of his western possessions by another rebel Eukratides, 
A cR is who also proceeded to India and 
° ` snatched away much of the Western 
Punjab from Demetrios. From this time onwards the 
north-western region was shared between princes of two 
rival dynasties, the one founded by Eukratides holding 
the western districts, and that of Demetrios the Eastern 
Punjab. Many Greek princes belonging to either of 
these dynasties are known to us from their coins found 
in the Punjab. 
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| One such king was Menander (c. B.C. 120) who 
| belonged to the house of Demetrios and had his capital 
| at Sakala (Sialkot) He also led ап 
expedition into the interior of India 
and came under the influence of Nagasena, a Buddhist 
philosopher, who converted the Greek king to his own 
creed. A Pali text named the Milinda-Pariha (Milin- 
dra prafna in Sanskrit) purports to contain the 
questions of Menander and Nagasena's learned answers 

thereto. ; 
| Petty Indo-Greek principalities continued in the 
| Punjab till the first century A.D. But the effect of the 
Greek rule in India was very limited 
in range and character. The influence 
al | ot Graeco-Roman art is visible in the Buddhist images 
| of the north-west; but the sculptures showing this influ- 
ence belong not to the age of the Indo-Greeks but to a 
slightly later period. The Indians also borrowed cer- 
| tain astronomical ideas from the Greeks who had a | 
| superior knowledge of that science. There are many \ 
other probable debts of India to Greece, but they all | 


| Menander, 


Greek Influence 


have an air of uncertainty about them. 


| B. Tur Sākas, PARTHIANS AND KUSHANS 


4 About the middle of the second century B.C: events 
| of great moment were taking place in Central Asia. The 
tal A Hiung-nu, a nomadi. tribe of Turkis- 

M tan, became restive and ousted the 
"m Yue-chi tribes who were forced to move to the south. 
The Skythian or Scythian tribes being thus dispossessed 


] of their land fell upon Parthia which was under the 
"a rule of the Arsakids. 
| 


| A 
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In course of time the Skythians, known in India as 
the Sākas, turned their eyes to India. The first Saka 
aimee N king of the Western Puniab was 

Maues, who is known io us from his 


coins and inscriptions and seems to have held sway just 


Greek Coins. 


before the birth of Christ. He was succeeded by Azes 
in whose time the Sakas extended. their sway over the 
Eastern Punjab as well. There were other Sika kings 
in the Punjab, but it is extremely difficult to re-construct 
their chronology and mutual relationship. 

The Sakas carried on their government by assigning 
provinces ‘о hereditary governors known as Satraps 
(Sanskritised into Kshatrapa) after the 
Persian fashion. In Norihern India 
there were two satrapies, at Taxila and Mathura. We 


Satrapies 


are acquainted with the names of some Satraps, such as 
Liaka-Kusülaka and Sodisa of Mathura. 
The Parthians did not lag behind the Sakas <n 
attempting the conquest of North-Western India. Even 
A тс when the Greeks, Euthydemos and 
Demetrios, were conquering India, 
Mithradates І, the king of Persia, had made some an- 
nexations in the Punjab. About the beginning of the 
first century A.D. the Parthians began to supplant the 
Saka rule in the north-west. A Parthian king of India 
was Gondophares or Gondopherues, whose name is of 
some importance because of his association with St. 
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Thomas, the Christian apostle. It is said that St. 
Thomas took some money from the Indian king to build 
him a palace, but spent the amount in alms-giving. He 
was therefore thrown into prison, but the king becoming 
aware that 2 palace had been built for him in heaven, 
released the Saint. Later on the Christian is said to 
have visited the South, where he had to die a martyr's 
death at the hands of a king. A mound near Mylapore 
in Madras is still shown as marking the site of the 
Saint’s tomb, but all the details of the story may not 
be true. 

It has been said above that the Yue-chi tribes 
began to retreat southwards before the rising power cf 
the Hiung-nu, and ultimately settled 
on the banks of the Oxus (Атай Darya). 
The Kushins, one of the five Yue-chi tribes, began 10 
grow powerful under Kujila Kadaphises or Kadaphises 
I. His exact date is uncertain, but 
his Indian invasion may be dated 
с. A.D. 40. He carved out an empire extending from 
Central Asia io the Indus and effaced away all traces 
of the Parthian occupation of those lands. He is said 
to have died at the age of eighty. 

He was succeeded by his son Wima Kadaphises, 
called Kadaphises II, who penetrated into India as far 

Kida as the Gangetic valley. According to 

some his accession took place in A.D. 

78, while other: would push back the event by several 
years. 

Chinese chronicles record that in A.D. 90 the king 
of India demanded in marriage the daughter of the 
Chinese emperor Ho-ti. Being refused he sent an ex- 
pedition across the Pamirs but the army met a reverse at 


The Kushins. 


Kadaphises I. 
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the hands of Pan-chao, the Chinese general, and the 
Indian king was compelled to pay tribute to Ho-ti. 

The obscurity about the chronology of the Saka, 

Parthian and Kushan rulers of India is to a great extent 

UN due to the fact that the inscriptions 
of this age are dated in more than one 
unspecified era. The oldest of them seems to have been 
started by the Sakas sometime in the second half of the 
3 second century B.C., but it never became popular in the 
interior of India. Тһе next era of this age was the 
Vikrama era started in B.C. 57, which Indian tradition 
regards as having been founded by the heroic Vikrama- 

ditya of Malwa. 

The second Sika era, started in A.D. 78, is still 
current in Bengal and the South, but it remains to be 
decided who was its originator. Some scholars believe 
that as the reign of Kadaphises II must have begun 
about A.D. 78 it is reasonable to ascribe the era to him. 
Others, however, hold that Kanishka I, the successor of 

| Kadaphises II, has better claims to be regarded as its 
founder. There is yet another probability that the era 
had its origin in one of the Satrapal houses of Central 
India, which will be mentioned below. 

After Kadaphises II there was a lapse of several 
years, after which Kanishka I became king at Purusha- 
pura (Peshawar). Various dates, ranging from A.D. 
78 to 150, or even later, have been ascribed to him, but 
they are all provisional. His empire extended at least 
up to Benares in the east. He conquered Kashgar and 
Khotan beyond the Pamir and had Chinese princes con- 
fined as hostages at his court. He also defeated the 
| king of Parthia to the west and was therefore the master 
of a very wide empire: He had an intimate connection 
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with Kashmir, where he founded а city named Kanishka- 
pura and built several stupas. He also constructed some 
buildings of great skill in Gandhara. On his coins we 
find the figures of Greek, Zoroastrian, Indian and other 
gods, as well as of Buddha. 

Kanishka’s fame rests on his patronage of Bud- 
dhism, in the annals of which his name stands second 

. only to that of Agoka. He convoked 

тсн: Buddhist in Kashmir a Buddhist Council which 

prepared commentaries on the scrip- 

tures. The deliberations of the Council were recorded 

on plates of copper, which were buried under a Stipa 

especially built for the purpose. It seems that the 

Council was the venue of only a particular Hinayina 
Buddhist sect, Sarvastivadins. 

At this period a great change was coming over 
Buddhism, which, however, was not due to Kanishka. 
Already the Church was divided into 
a number of schools, but by this time 
the great schism which brought Mahayana into 
existence was an accomplished fact. The main features 
of the Mahayana creed have been given above in con- 
uection with Buddhism and need not be repeated here. 

Only a few kings can boast of a such ‘court is 
that of Kanishka. The most celebrated Buddhist 

UD Gunz. of the time was Asvaghosha who, 
besides being a great philosopher, 
was a poet of first-rate merit, and the author 
ot Buddhist epics (Kavya) and dramas, some of which 
have been discovered in Central Asia. There were 
other learned Buddhists such as Vasumitra, Parsva and 
Samgharaksha, besides Charaka, the greatest writer on 
Medical Science in ancient India. 


"'ahayanism. 


ч. 
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Kanishka died afier a reign of twenty-three years 
and was succeeded by Vasishka who reigned for about 
five years. He was succeeded by 
Huvishka, whose relationship with 
Kanishka TI, another king ruling about the same time, 
is not clear. ‘Che last king was Vasudeva who held the 
throne from about the year TO to the year 100 of the 
Kanishka era, whenever it might have begun. It seems 
that during his time the Kushin hold was confined to 
the Mathura region only. 


Successors. 


C. Tur SATRAPS OF WESTERN INDIA 


According to tradition the Sakas penetrated into 
Central India for the first time in 
B.C. 61, but were driven out thence 
by Vikramaditya in B.C. 57. 

The first sure Saka occupation of Central and 
Western India took place somewhat later under 
Nahapana, who belonged to the 
Kshaharata family and was governor 
(Satrap) of the Punjab. His date is uncertain, and 
according to a probable view the Saka era vas founded 
by him or one of his predecessors. Others, however, 


B.C. 61. 


The Kshaharata. 


would place them somewhat earlier. 
Nahapana was defeated in the first quarter of the 
second century A.D. by Gautamiputra Satakarni of the 
i Satavahana dynasty (see Chapter IN). 
ee Western But the Sataváhanas had soon to yield 
place to another Satrapal family, 
which seems to have extended into Central and Western | 
India from Gujara:. The first ruler of the line was 
Chashtana of Ujjain, for whom we 
have the date of A.D. 130. His grand- 


Rudradaman. 
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| extended over Sind, Gujarat, Malwa and Konkan. I 
| his inscription at Junagadh (Kathiawad) he is said to 
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son Rudradüman was a great conqueror, whose empire 


n 


have been a prince of considerable accomplishment with 


} 
| great literary taste and mastery over Sanskrit poetics. 


He repaired a lake in Girnar Which had heen built by 
Chandragupta Maurya and improved upon by Agoka. 


D. Errecrs or Forrrex Ruiz 


? 
| 
| 


| The cultural condition of India at this period has 
И been described already in the last chapter and here we 
p may confine ourselves only to some 
YA Mi od Gsm aspects which were influenced by the 
| prolonged existence of foreigners in 
| | India. The greatesi gift of foreign rule in India is the 
N Buddhist art which flourished in the north-west from | 
| the first century A.D. technically known as the | 
| Gandhara School of Art, distinct in all respects from 
\ the early Indian Art of Sanchi and Bharhut. A › 
) feature of this art was the representation of the forms 
of Buddha who had never been depicted in stone by the 
older artists of Central India. There seems to have 
grown up in this locality a band of sculptors who were 
| influenced by examples of foreign art, for in their | 
executions Graeco-Roman influence is palpable. But 
} though the form might have been foreign, the subject- 
| matter was always Indian, bei 
I 


| ng drawn from Buddhist | 
m legends and mythology. 


The foreign influence does | 


not seem to have been directly due to the Greek rule 


of the Punjab, for the images mosily belong to the 


| 
| 
| reign of the Parthians and the Kushans and not of the | 
| | Indo-Greeks. 
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Simulianeously with the growth of the Gandhara 
art, Mathura became a great centre of the Buddhists and 
Jainas, who erected here many build- 
ings, stupas and images. ‘The 
Mathura specimens do not compare favourably with 
the Gandhara productions, Р 
but they have а definite 
place in the history ot 
Indian art. The Mathura 
School is more national in 
the sense that it inherit- 
ed some traditions of the 
Bharhut and Sanchi artists, 
but in some respects the 
influence of Gandhara too 
is visible. The Mathura 
figures have often a stiff 
and unrefined look and lack 
the elegance of the contem- , 
porary Gandhara images. Buddha. 

The foreigners lost their culture and traditions 
and adopted Indian ones within a short time. The 
rapidity with which they were assi- 
milated in the Indian population is 
amazing. Not to speak of the Greeks, 
Heliodoros and Menander, Kadaphises [I became a 
worshipper of Siva, Kanishka of Buddha and his 
suecessors of Siva again. 

The rule of ihe foreigners connected India more 
intimately with her northern and western neighbours. 
Trade through the land route was in 
a flourishing state. During the reign 
of the Kushans Buddhism spread іо 


Mathura School 


Assimilation of 
foreigners. 


Relation with 
outside. 
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| China and Central Asia, where some Buddhist manu- 
| scripts of the second century A.D. have been found. 
| Sanskrit was greatly patronised in the court of 
|| À Kanishka. The poet philosopher Aévaghosha wrote 
| epics and dramas on Buddhism in 
elegant and refined Sanskrit. The 
Divyavàdana, containing Buddhist legends and stories, 
was composed about this time; and so was the Lalita- 
1 vistara which contains the life of Buddha. 
| The Western Satrap: greatly encouraged Sanskrit. 
While the inscriptions of the contemporary Satavahanas, | 
who were Brahmanas, are in Prakrit, the Western Satraps 
always used Sanskrit in their lapidary records In his 
| inscription Rudradiman boasts of his ability to write 
ornamental Sanskrit prose and verse: his inscription 
itself is a landmark in the history of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, as it is the first specimen of a composition in 
| cultured prose that has come down to us. 
| It is therefore wrong to suppose that foreign rule 
in India hindered the growth of Indian genius in any 
way. Far from being a hampering factor, it gave a 
definite impetus to everything Indian, both in Norih- 
Western and Central India, 


Literature, 


— 
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in 
i THE GUPTA EMPIRE 
5, Ке Э 
ў A. Tur [IMPERIAL GUPTAS 
d. АЙ 
, From the first century A.D. Northern and Central 
tU ЭЩ India was held by different houses of the Naga family 
5. - which obtained great fame a..d power. 
: The Nagas ч ET , 
$ The Bhāraśizas. who formed one such 
is Маса house, obtained precedence over others and per- 
5 , p 
le formed the Aévamedha sacrifices. Some attempts have 
n recently been made to give a connected account of the 
Д Nawas in general and the Bharasivas in particular, but 
1 5 5 y 
n no definite results have yet been reached in this direc- 
i tion. 
le | The first stable empire in Northern India after 
y $ that of Kanishka was founded by Chandr: Gupta І, 
A : 05 | 
a Я the son of a local chief aamed Ghatot- 
| Chandra Gupta | 6e pen 
ya kacha and the grandson of Gupta He 


seems to have started his career with Magadha as his 
base and conquered as far «est as Allahabad and Oudh. 
He assumed the proud title of Maharajadhiraja and 
| strengthened his position by marrying Kumaradevi, а 
| princess of the Lichchhavi clan The Gupta era which 
began in A.D. 319-20 may mark the beginning of his 

| imperial rule. 
| His son Samudra Gupta (c. A.D. 335 to 819) was 
the real founder of the Gupta empire. We are acguaint- 
ed with his heroic exploits through 


Samudra Gupt: 5 à FE B 
amudra GUP his Allahabad pillar-inscription. which 
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divides his conquests and foreign relations under four 
heads : — 


(1) The kings of Arydvarta or Northern India, 
some of whom were по doubt Naga Chiefs, 
were conquered and deposed and their 
territories annexed; 


(2) TLe kings of the south-eastern coast as far 
south as Kanchi (Conjeeveram near 
Madras) were defeated but reinstated on 


о 


their respective thrones ;? 
(8) The kings of the frontiers such as Samatata 
(East, Central Bengal), Daraka (unidenti- 
fied), Kamarupa (Assam), Nepala (Nepal), 
Kartripura (? hill districts of the U.P.), 
the tribal government of the Punjab and 
Rajputana, viz., the Malavas, Yaudheyas, 
Madrakas, Abhirats, etc., as well as the 
forest chiefs of Baghelkhand and Chota 
Nagpur were subservient to him; and 
(4) The independent Sika Chiefs of the north- 
west and the kings of Ceylon and other 
islands held him in respect. 
————— 
1 Their names are: Rudradeva, Matila, Nagadatta, Chandra- 
varman, Ganapati-niga, Nagasena, Achyuta, Nandi and Balavarman. 
2They are: Mahendra of (Southern) Kosala, Vyaghra cf 
Mahakantava, Mantadaja of Kurala (? Kerala), Mahendragiri (?) cf 
Pishtapura, Syamidatta or Kottira, Damana of Erandapath, Vishnu 
gopa of Kaüchi, Nilaraja of Aramukta, Hastivarman of Vengi, Ugra- 
sena of Pelakka, Kubera of Devarishtra and Dhanaüjaya of Kusthala- 
pura. Most of these places have been located on the Orissa and 
Madras Coast; the previous theory that Samudra-Gupta returned 


through Maharashtra and Khandesh was based on some wrong 
identifications and is now untenable. 
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1 From this it is clear that Samudra Gupta’s empire 
extended all over Northern India up to ihe Jumna, 
including some portion of Central India and the 
western half of Bengal. In the south he carried his 
victorious arms far. but the conquered lauds were not 
annexed. 


—À 


~ 


Coin of Samudra Gupta. 


Having made his conquests Samudra Gupta per- 
| formed more than one Asvamedha sacrifice with great 
| pomp and show. | 

In the Ceylonese chronicles it is said that King 

Meghvarna of Ceylon sent an embassy 3 accompanied with 
| valuable gifis to the Indian monarch for permission to 
| build a convent at Bodh-Gaya which was readily 

granted. 
's inscripti 5 that he was 

Samudra Gupta’s inscription tells us that he 

a poet and musician of great merit and a prince of 
] great liberality He issued many types 01 gold 
Со. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. Digitized Ву Siddhanta eGangotri Gyaan Kosha 
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| coins, one of which portrays him with a lyre in his 
| hand. 

| Samudra Gupta seems to have been succeeded by his 
| son of Rama Gupta, 1 weak man whose queen was demand- 
ed by a Saka chieftain. But Chandra 
Gutpa his younger brother, murdered 
the Saka prince in the attire of a woman, assassinated 
Rama Gupta, married the widow Dhruvadevi and him- 
self ascended the throne. Some historians, however, do 
not accept the story as true and regard Chandra Gupta 


Rama Gupta. 


Ti (II) as the direct successor of Samudra Gupta in 

; c.. A.D. 375. 

P The important event in Chandra Gupta’s reign was 
| the defeat of the Western Satraps of Ujjain, the 


dynasty of Chashtana and Rudra- 
daman. The expedition (c. A.D. 390) 
resulted in the annexation of Malwa and Gujarat to 

| the Gupta empire and brought the Cuptas in touch with 

| the powerful Vakataka kings of the Central Deccan. 

| Rudrasena II, a Vakataka prince, was married to | 
Prabhavati Gupta, the daughter of Chandra Gupta II. 
This alliance was highly advantageous to both the 
parties: the Guptas were assured of a powerful ally on 
T their southern frontier; while the Vakatakas became 
| safe from any possible aggression from their northern 
|| 

| 

|! 


Chandra Gupta П. 


rivals. h 


i Chandra Gupta II was also known as Deva Gupta | 
| and bore the surname Vikramaditya. During his | 
reign, Fa Hien, a Buddhist pilgrim from China, visited 

|. | f India. Having started on his travels in A.D. 399, he | 
14 crossed the Pamirs and reached India in A.D. 401. He | 
travelled over India till 410, when he took ship from , 


the eastern port of Tamralipti and sailed to the Eastern 
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25 Archipelago. A summary of his observations about 
: Índia will be given below. 
18 Chandra Gupta died in c. A.D. 413 and was succeed- 
de ed by his son Kumara Gupta I, who assumed the title 
ie ut of Mahendraditya. Though he per- 
d Kumara Gupta I 8 ; em 
formed an Assvamedha sacrifice, he had 
d an uneasy time towards the latter part of his reign on 
th account of the rising of the Pushyamitra tribe and the 
lo, invasion of the Hinas. 
а Towards the latter part of the fourth century A.D. 
"n the Hünas, a-savage tribe of the steppes of Asia, began 
m un to-move. Опе branch went to Europe, 
AS where, however, they were quickly 
е suppressed. They began to pour forth into India in 
Ja the middle of the fifth century A.D. and shook the very 
)) foundations of the Gupta empire. 
0 Skanda Gupta  Vikramaditya, son of Kumara 
h Gupta, sueceeded to the uneasy throne in A.D. 455. 
. | У He was a king of great personal 
Skanda Gupta. - 1 POTE 5 
o 3 bravery. We are told in his inscrip- 
lo tions on the pillar at Bhitari (Ghazipur district) that 
e the Pushyamitras were defeated and their chief was 
n reduced to humility. Then he was engaged in-a dead- 
e ly conflict with the Нараз, and the earth was shaken 
n by his terrible arms. Thus having conquered his 
| enemies by his bravery, he re-established the ruined 
a | fortunes of the family. But his wars told heavily on 
в! | the treasury and he was constrained to issue a horde of 
1 | debased coins. : 
> | In A.D. 467 he handed over an undiminished empire 
е | to his brother Pura Gupta Vikramaditya who had a very 
А ^ NIE. short reign. Then followed in quick 
x | е succession Narasimha Gupta Baladitya 
| Е. 10 
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and Kumira Gupta IL Kramiditya, who ceased to 
rule by A.D. 477. In that year ihe 
throne passed to Buddha Gupta (A.D. 
417—5. 496), whose relationship with the preceding 
emperors is not known. In spite of the rapid change 
of kings after Skanda Gupta, the empire still extended 
trom Eastern Malwa to Bengal. But Gujarat and 
Western Malwa had slipped out of the Gupta empire, 
though intermittent attempts were made to re-conquer 
the lost territory. 

Some other kings of the Gupta dynasty are known 
to us from their coins and inscriptions, such as Bhanu 
Gupta, Vainya-Gupta; but their 
places in the genealogical list are 


Buddha Gupta 


Successors. 


uncertain. 


B. CONTEMPORARY RULERS 


The Vākātaka dynasty was founded in the Central 
Provinces in e. A.D. 250 by Vindhyagakti about whose 
ancestry uothing is known, His grandso:. Gautami- 
king Bhavaniga of the 
Bharagiva dynasty mentioned above, The 
dynasty: was brought into relationship with the Guptas 
when Rudrasena II, the great grandson of Gautami- 
putra married Prabhayati Gupta, the daughter ef 
Chandra Gupta IT, 

At its highest the Vakatak 
a wide tract of land 


putra married a daughter of 
powerful 


а empire extended over 
, including parts of Orissa, the 
Central Provinces, Hyderabad and the Western Coast. 
The dynasty continued independently till с. 550. 
During the rule of the Guptas, Baghelkhand and 
the districts round Jubbulpore were held by chiefs of 
two different dynasties, the Parivrajaka-Maharajas 
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and the Mahirajas of Mehehakalpa, the former certain 
ti 


ly and ihe latter probably owing the suzerainty of 
Guptas. 


12 


In c. 470 General (Senapati) Bhatarka founded the 
Maitraka dynasty at Valabhi (Walah in Kathiawad). 


К { The third ruler of the dynasty assum- 
Valabhi. Е D 


| 4 


ed ihe title of Malaraja, while the 
later kings called themselves Maharajadhiraja. The 
dynasty continued till c. 770 and is known to us from 
many charters recording grants of land made by its 
rulers. 

Skanda 3upta succeeded in checking the Hina 
aggression only for a short time. Under their leader 
icem Toramana they again reached the 

interior of India and by 490 we find 
them holding much of the Central Indian plateau. Tora- 
тайпа was succeeded by his son Mihirakula, who is said 
t9 have been defeated by the Gupta king Baladitya. 
Local Hūna chiefs and principalities continued to exist 

in Northern India for a long time to come. 
The credit for the final defeat of Mihirakula must 
be ascribed to a prince of Central India named 
Yagodharman, one of whose inserip- 
YaSodharman. tions is dated A.D. 532. Nothing is 
known about his ancestors and 
! successors, and he himself would have remained un- 
known io us but for his three inscriptions found at 
Mandasor (Central India). Therein he is represented 
as a king of great power, who subjugated the whole ot 
| India, up to the Brahmaputra, the Eastern Ghats, the 
| Himalayas and the Arabian Sea, and humbled Mihira- 
| kula. Making the largest allowance for these eulogies 


characteristic of court poets, it is impossible mot ta 


1 
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conclude that Yagodharman was a great king who tried 
to establish a vast empire for himself and made wide 
conquests. 

We have evidence of the continuance of Gupta 
rule in Bengal till c. A.D. 540, but soon after Bengal 
seems to have declared its indepen- 
dence. We know the names of some 
kings of this period, but nothing is known about their 
origin and the extent of their territories. 

In c. 500 the Maukharis established themselves 
probably at Kanauj as a feudatory dynasty. The fourth 


Bengal. 


4 - king of the dynasty was Isinavarman 
The Maukharis. E i san " 2 

who assumed the imperial title ot 

Maharajadhiraja and led expeditions to Bengal and the 

South. One of his inscriptions is dated А.Р. 554; he 

therefore belonged to the middle of the sixth century. 

The last prince was Grahvarman, with whom the 
dynasty came to an end in 606. 

At Gays there was a feudatory branch of the 
Maukharis. 

We know of the existence of another line of Gupta 
rulers, called the Later Guptas, as distinct from the 

ie hee Inperial Guptas descended from 
@ : Chandra Gupta I. The subsequent 
kings of the line ruled in Bihar; but 
heir original home was Malwa, whence 
they were transplanted in Magadha in the reign of 
Harshavardhana. 

The fourth king of the dynasty was Kumara Gupta 
(III), who entered into hostile relations with the 
Maukhari king Isinayarman. He is credited with 
wide conquests extending over Bengal and the Deccan. 
His grandson Mabasena Gupta defeated the king of 


is is likely that ¢ 
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Assam and married his sister to Aditv: 
Thaneshwar. 


vardhana о! 


There was a temporary eclipse in the history of the 
Later Guptas when Harsha ruled at Kanauj, but after 
his death independence was resumed. The dynasty 
came to an end in с. 720. 


C. THE GUPTA AGE , 


The Gupta empire stands at the centre of ancient 
Indian history. All previous history flows into it; all 
later history issues out of it; it is a period of bloom in 
avery direction of national activity. 

The Gupta empire was a federal organisation of 
zones enjoying different degrees of independence. At 

the top stood the emperor, who now 

Government. z 5 : 

assumed high-sounding titles such as 
Maharajadhiraja (in imitation of Maharaja Rajatiraja 
of the Kushans), Paramabhattaraka, Chakrawartin and 
the like. The emperor himself governed the districts 
round about the capital. Beyond ihe zone of the 
emperor’s personal rule, there were provinces (bhuktt) 
under governors, variously known as Bhogika, Bhoga- 
pati, Goptri, etc. The empire was subdivided into 
districts (vishaya), the governors of which were called 
Vishaya-pati, appointed by the emperor or provincial 
governors. The village was under a headman known 
Grama-pati. City officers were called Drangika. There 
were many great officers of the State, such as Danda- 
nayaka (Judicial Officer),  Mahasendpati,  Bala- 
dhyaksha (Military Officers), Dandapasika (police 
officer), etc. Each department had ап office with a 
heirarehy of ohicers. One man often held more than 
| one office. Hereditary officers were уегу common. 
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A large number of Gupta inscriptions inscribed on 
copper plates record the grant of lands to Brahmanas; 
the conditions and privileges of the 
grant are minutely described and the 
area granted is accurately fixed. The state also under- 
tcok various works of public utility, such as irrigation, 
building of temples, laying out 


State Activities. 


gardens, founding 
cities, etes The great University o Nalanda, of which 
more will be said in the next chapter, 
in this age and owed its maintenance to r 

The accounts of Fa-Hien teav 
the administration was milde 


was established 
oyal patronage. 
e the impr-ssion that 
r than that of the Mauryas, 
а and the vigorous state control in 
every direction, a feature of the 
Maurya government, was much relaxed now. Speak- 
ing of the Madhyadesa,? which included a large portion 
of the Gupta empire, he says: 


“The climate of this country is warm and 
equable, without frost or snow. The 
people are very well off, without poll-tas 
or official restrictions. Only those who till 
the royal lands return a portion of the 
profit of the land. Tf they desire to go, 
they go; if they like to stop they stop. 
The kings govern without corporal punish- 
ment; the criminals are fined, according 
to circumstances, lightly or heavily. Even 
in cases of repeated rebellion they only 
cut off the right hand.? 


3 For the Brahmanical definition of the term, see Chapter IX. 


Bihar and a large portion of Bengal. 
lat Ba.Hien used the word. 
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The Gupta: most probably did not belong to one 
of the higher castes. The Kshatriyas, as a ruling caste, 


bad well-nigh disappeared at this time The Brah- 


manas wer divided into many branches (Salkha) 


according to the school of Vedic studies to which they 


belonged. The position of the lowest classes of the 
society was hard indeed. Fa-Hien says of the 
Chandalas : 


“ The Chandalas are named ‘evil mer’ and 
dwell apart from others; if they enter 4 
town or market, they soun? a piece of 


wood in order to separate themselve 


these men, knowing who they are, avoid 
coming in contact with them. The 
Chandalas only hunt and sell flesh.” 


Fa-Hien also says that throughout the country the 
people killed no living thing nor drank wine, nor did 
they eat garlic or onions, with the exception of 
Chandalas. 

The Guptas were orthodox followers of the 
srahmanical religion, Vishnu being their favourite 

„ы deity. They began their imperial 

SEN career with the celebration of an 
Aívamedha sacrifice which was repeated by some 
subsequent kings. The worship of Vishnu, especially 
in the form of Boar, was very popular. There are also 
evidence for the worship of Siva and the Sun. 

From the accounts of Fa-Hien it does not appear 
that Buddhism was declining. He found both Hina- 
уйпа and Mahayana flourishing in all places that he 
visited. The old centres of Buddhism, e.g., Sravasti 
and Kapilavastu were deserted. But shortly after the 


м 
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visit of Fa-Hien Buddhism entered on its path “of 
decline. The lack of state patronage in the east and 
the Hina depradations in the north-west may be 
regarded as the immediate causes of its decay. 

In the Kushàn age the two centres of lapidary art 
were Gandhira and Mathura. In the Gupta period 
the centre of activity shifts east- 
wards to Sarnath and Nalanda. 
The images of this period are characterised by a calm 
repose of the face, a spiritual expression reflecting 
seaceful contemplation of the mind. They have been 
rightly regarded as being ‘ among the greatest contri- 
butions which India has made to the World's Art.’ At 
the two places mentioned above art was almost wholly 
Buddhistic. We find a great advance in the variety of 
the poses of the images, and in the carving of the haloes. 
The Brahmanical images of the ages are no less beauti- - 
ful. _ Some images of Siva carved in Central India under 
the Guptas, or possibly under the Vakatakas are excellent 
specimens of all that is best in the art of the age. 

Some temples of the age have also been found, of 
which mention may be made of those at Bhumara in 
Nagod and Deogarh (Jhansi district) and Bhitargaon 
(Cawnpore district). 
Sikhara or 


Art. 


At this period we come across 
lofty spire over the top of the temple, 
which became the characteristic of North-Indian 
temples. 

In dealing with the art of the age, we must in- 
clude the psintings of the caves at Ajantà (Nizam's 
Dominions), though Ajanta was not included in the 
empire of the Guptas. The paintings in the caves 
of Ajantà, which, by the way, were dug in differ- 
ent periods, only a few being the execution of the 


SAI 
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period under study, are so beautiful that it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly of them. Though the work 
of the Buddhists, they do not show any puritanic quali- 
ties. The scenes pulsate with feelings of human life, 
and yet retain a spiritual quality, never degenerating 
into voluptuous productions. х 

The iron pillar of King Chandra at Mehrauli 
(Delhi). made of wrought iron, still with no trace of 
rust on its surface and the copper 
image of Buddha, seventy feet in 
height, which was seen by Hiuang Tsang at Nalanda, 
testify to the advanced knowledge of metallurgy. Be- 
sides, the Gupta period produced two great astronomers 
of India, Aryabhata (born 476) and Varahamihira 
(505—587). Slightly later in date was another astro- 
nomer Brahmagupta (born 598). 

A similar impulse is found in the literary field as 
well. Some of the Puranas received their final edi- 
tion in this age. Some important 
law-texts, notably those ascribed to 
Vajiavalkya, Narada and Vishnu were most probably 
Gupta products. It is also usually held that this was 
the age of the greatest Sanskrit poet Kalidasa, whom 
iradition associates with Vikramaditya (Chandra 


Science. 


Literature. 


Gupta II?) and Pravarasena who must have been one 
of the Vakataka princes of that name. The tradition, 
however, is so confused that it cannot be regarded as 
а sure proof of the date of the poet. He was the author 
of two Kavyas, the Kumara-sambhava and the Raghu- 
vamsa; of three dramas, the Malavikagni Mitra, the 
Vikramorvastya and the Sakuntala, and of two lyrics, 
the Ritusamhara and the Meghduta. In the simplicity 
of style and sweetness of diction, combined with high 
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poetic ideas, Kalidisu is unsurpassed ћу any other 
Sanskrit poet. 

The Panchatantra, the most famous book of f. 
in Sanskrit, was composed in this period, or perhaps 
somewhat earlier. ts fables spread to Persia and 
Arabia and ultimately to Europe, i 


ables, 


Ajanta Painting. 


In the nineteenth century it was believed that the 


psed the Sanskrit 
: language which had its Renaissance 
The Renaissance 


Theory. in the middle of the sixth century 


A.D. But as we have already seen, 
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Sanskrit was never a dormant language in India and 
was patronized by even foreign rulers. Right at the 
threshold of the literary history of the Gupta period 


| Ajanta Painting. 


| stands the Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra 
Gupta, which by its highly polished technical qualities, 
| betrays a long process of literary development behind 
it. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


A. Tue [MPERIAL Gupras 


| 
| GUPTA 
| | 
| Ghatotkacha 


| 
Chandra Gupta I 
(с. 319— c. 335) 
Kumaradevi of the 
Lichhavi clan. { 


| | Samudra Gupta 
ү | (с. 385—315) 


|| 
Ко: | | 
| | Rama Gupta Chandra Gupta II 
| | (c. 375) (c. 375—413) 
^ | 
| 1 


| f 3 ! 
| Kumara Gupta I Prabhavati—Gupta | 
(c. 413—455) Rudrasena II Vakataka | 


1 
2 f \ 

ibi Skanda Gupta Pura Gupta 
| 


(e. 455— 467) (с. 467—470) 
) 


[ 
d | Narasimha Gupta (c. 410— 413) 
; | 
| 
| 


Kumara Gupta II (е, 418—411) 
Budha Gupta (е, 477— 496) 


———— mm 


1 
ү Gupta 


Vainya Gupta 
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B. THe VĀKĀTAKAS 
VINDHY ASAKTI 


Pragi KG І 
| 
Gautamiputra—Daughter of 
Bhavanaga of the 
Bharagiva dynasty 
Rudrasena 1 
| 
Prithivishena I 


| 
Rudrasena II—Prabhavati Gupta, 
daughter of Chandra 
Gupta II. 


[d 

f 

Divakarasena Damodarsena Pravarasena II 
| 


Narendrasena 
1 


1 


Prithivishena Devasena 
| 


| Harishena 


C. THE MAUKHARIS 
H HARD 


Adityavarman-Harasha Gupta, 
daughter of Krishna 
Gupta of the Later 
Gupta dynasty 
]$varavarman 


[ganavarman (554) 
| 


Шын су 
Süryavarman Sarvavarman 
Avantivarman 4 
| 
Grahavarman-Rajyasri, 


daughter of Prabhakara of Thaneshwar. 
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D. Tue LATER GUPTAS 
a GUPTA 


Harsha Gupta Harsha Gupta- 
Adityavarman 
Maukhari 
L 


1 
Jivita Gupta I 
| 
Kumara Gupta III 


Damodara Gupta 


Mahasena Gupta Mahasena Gupta- 
Adityavardhana of 
Thaneshwar 


l 


1 
p 1 1 
Dera Gupta Il Kumara Gupta? Madhava Gupta? 


Adityasena 
Deva Gupta III 
Vishnu" Gupta 
Jivita Gupta II 


————— 


* Deva Gupta being another name of Chandra Gupta II, this 
prince may be called Deva Gupta II. 


5 This prince never ruled. 


$ Madhava Gupta was a friend of Harsha, who seems to have 


After the death of Harsha, Madhava Gupta's 


successors declared independence and ruled over Magadha for some 
generations more, 


——— ] 
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Tue Marrgakas or VALABHI 


BHATARKA (e. 470—80) 


Da 2 5 [ ) 
Dharasena | Dronasimha — Dhruvasena I Duarapatta 
(c. 480—500) (c. 500—20) (е. 520—50) | 


4 
Guhasena 
(e. 550 — 10) 


Dharasena П 
(е. 5710—95) 
| 


————— 


Siladitya (c. 595—010) Kharagraha I (c. 610—125) 


———— 


Dharasena II! Dhruvasena II 
(c. 615—295) (e. 625—40) 


Реа Dharasena 1V 
| (e. 640—51) 
Se ee 
| x S;laditya II 
| Dhruvasena III Kharagraha II Siladitya 


(c. 651—55) (e 655—60) (с. 20 


| [ 

| Snaditya Ш (c. 669—90) 
| | 

| Yiladitya IV (с 690—710) 
Siladitya V (c. 710—35) 


his 
Siladitya VI (c. 135—65) 
Siladitya VII (с. 165—80) 
ve 


a'8 
me 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE VARDHANA EMPIRE 


When the Later Guptas and the Maukharis were 
fighting with each other, Adityavardhana, the chief 
of Sthanviévara (Thaneshwar in the 
uc опе of Eastern Punjab) strengthened his 
position by marrying the sister ef 
Mahasena Gupta of Malwa and laid the foundation of 
the future greatness of his dynasty. His son Prabha- 
karavardhana defeated the Hiinas and conquered 
(Sind), Northern Gujarat and some other principali- 
ties. He also defeated Mahasena-Gupta of Malwa and 
brought his two younger princes, Kumara Gupta and 
Madhava Gupta to his court, to be companions of his 
sons Rajyavardhana and Harshavardhana. 
Prabhakarayardhana had two sons and a daughter. 
The eldest, Rajyavardhana, was born in с. 586, 
Harshavardhana in c. 590 and the 
daughter Rajyasri in c. 592. In v 
605 Rajyasri was married to Grahayarman Maukhari 
cf Kanauj. The same year Rajyavardhana was sent on 
an expedition against the Hunas, but he had soon to 
come back to occupy the throne rendered vacant by his 
father’s sudden death. But before he was anointed 
king, news arrived that his brother-in-law Grahavar- 
man had been killed by Deva Gupta, king of Malwa, 
probably the eldest son of Mahasena Gupta, and that 
Deva Gupta’s ally, SaSinka the king of Bengal, had 


Rajyavardhana, 
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captured Rajyagri at Kanauj. Rajyavardhana at once 
proceeded to Malwa and defeated Deva-Gupta but was 
himself killed by Safanka. The Vardhanas were thus 
threatened by a formidable combination of the Guptas 
of Malwa and the independent king of Bengal. 

Harshavardhana was only about sixteen when he 
was called to the throne. He went to Kanauj to 
rescue Rajyasri, only to find that she 
had escaped. Led by wild people, he 
at length found her in a forest, on the point of com- 
mitting suicide by jumping into a fire. She was rescued 
and brought to Kanauj where the ministers of Graha- 
уагшап gave the throne to Harsha. Harsha's king- 
dom now included Kanauj and Thaneshwar.. The 
Harsha era of A.D. 606 marks the date of his 
accession. 

With Harsha on the throne, the two houses of 
Thaneshwar and Kanauj became one. The latter place 
had already become one of the political centres of India 
under the Maukharis; under Harsha it became the 
chief city of Northern India. For centuries to come 
Kanauj retained the prestige of an imperial centre 
and held the same status as Pataliputra in older 
times. 

The first years of l'arsha's reign were spent in the 
creation of an empire. He had taken a vow to kill 
Saginka of Bengal; but he does not 
seem to have gained any success 
against him, for we find Saganka rul- 
ing till at least 619; how long Saganka lived after that 
date we do not know. In 625, however, Bengal was in 
the possession of Harsha’s ally, Bhaskaravarman of 
Assam. In the Deccan Harsha’s army met with re- 

Е. i 


Harshavardhana 


Political Condi- 
tions. 


| 
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| verses in c. 680 at the hand of Pulakesin, the Cha- 
lukya king of Maharashtra. Gujarat continued an in- 
dependent existence under the Valabhi rulers, though 
Dhruvasena of that dynasty was Harsha's ally and a 
relative by marriage. Ujjain was held by a Brahmana 
ruler who does not seem to have been subordinate to 
Harsha. Harsha's empire, therefore, was not very wide 
in exient, not even to be compared with that of the 
Imperial Guptas: the Eastern Punjab, the United Pro- 
vinces and a part of Bihar are the oniy provinces which 
can with certainty be pronounced to have belonged to 
Harsha. The inclusion of Nepal is possible, but by 

i no means certain. Towards the end of his reign (c. 
1 648) Harsha led an expedition to Ganjām (north of the 
ll PS Madras Presidency), but with what result we do not 
|| А know. 


MARL: Bana, the greatest mast.- of Sanskrit prose, was 
$ a contemporary of Harsha. He was the author of the 
| Вада. Harsha-Charita or the ‘Deeds of 
| Harsha’ and the Kadambari, a 
e - romance, both of extraordinary literary merit. 
Divested of iis panegyries and exaggerations, the 
Harsha-Charita is remarkably true about historical 
facts and contains a faithful account of the early life 
of Harsha. 


7 il $ 

p Hiuan-Tsang,! the Chinese traveller, is the most 
| 
| 


una 


important of the Chinese Buddhists who visited India 
| FECT TC from time to time. Passing through 
| the desert of Gobi and Khotan, he 
reached Afganistan and crossing the Khaibar pass 


1 Also spelt Hiouen Thsang, Hiven Tsiang, Hsuan Chwang, 
Ynan Chwang, Yuan Chuang, etc. 
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entered India in 629 and after a stay of fifteen years, 
during which he visited all the important places of 
india, he left India in 644. Unlike Fa-Hien he took 
interest in other things besides Buddhism and often 
visited royal couris. His account of India, called the 
Si-yu-ki, contains a mass of Buddhist legends that he 
heard and read in India, descriptions of places and 
ruins, and details about the political divisions of India 
and the condition of the people. He returned to his 
native place in 645, laden with gifts and honours. He 
died in 664 A.D. and has always remained famous for 
his learning and religious zeal. 

On an invitation from Harsha the pilgrim met him 
in 642. In his honour the king called an assembly for 
religious discussion at Kanauj, which 
was attended by twenty-two kings. 
After this the assembly moved to Prayaga (Allahabad) 
for the quinquennial gathering of 643. Here Harsha 
used to give away as alms all the wealth accumulated 
in five years, and the Buddhist priests were the main 
recipients of ihe gifts. After this the pilgrim was 
allowed to return to his native land. 

Harsha died in 646 or 647. He was a great king, 
made greater by Bana and Hiuan-Tsang. A worship- 
per of Siva and the Sun, he distinctly 
leaned towards Buddhism in the later 
years of his life and forbade the slaughter of animals 
in the land. Three dramas of fair literary merit, the 
Ratnavali, the Priyadaríika and the Nagananda, are 
ascribed to him, but may be the work of some court- 
poet. Hiuan-Tsang thus describes Harsha:— 

The reigning king is of the Vaifya caste. His 
name is Harshavardhana. A commission of officers 


` The Assemblies. 


Harsha's Death. 
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| hold the land. After six years of warfare he had 

à subdued the Five Indies (“.e., India). 

Accounts of Having thus enlarged his territory, he 

Hiuan-Tsang. Ё Ё 

| “ Harsha.” increased his forces; he had 60,000 

| | war elephanis and 1,00,000 cavalry. 

| After thirty years his arms reposed, and “he 
governed everywhere in peace.” He then practised to i 

the utmost the rules of temperance, and sought to plant 

the tree of religious merit to such an extent that he 

forgot to sleep or to eat. He forbade the slaughter of 


"ld any living thing or flesh as food throughout the Fire 

H Indies on pain of death without pardon. He built on 
| the banks of the river Ganges several thousand stupas, 
ii each about 100 feet high; in all the highways of the 


towns and villages throughout India he erected hos- 
| a pitals, provided with food and drink, and stationed 
there physieians, with medicines for travellers and poor 
persons round about, to be given without any stint. 
| If it was necessary to transact state business, he | 
employed couriers who continually went and returned. | 
e If there was. any irregularity in the manners of the 
people of the cities, he went amongst them. He divided 
each day into three portions. During the first he occu- 
ni pied himself on matters of government; during the 
second he practised himself in religious devotion with- 
out interruption. So that the day was not sufficiently 
long. From these facts it appears that Harsha was a 
conscientious ruler and was actuated by noble ideas. 
Hiuan-Tsang was well impressed with the people 
of India and their character. Describing the Indians, | 


| 2 Another translation is: “reigned in peace for thirty years | 
without raising a weapon.’ | 
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he makes the following remarks: Although they are 
The People. naturally light-minded, yet they are 
upright and honourable. In money 
matters they are without craft. They are not 
deceitful or treacherous in their conduct. In their 
rules of government there is remarkable rectitude, 
whilst in their behaviour there is much gentleness and 
sweetness. 
When the laws are broken or the power o. the ruler 
violated. then the matter is clearly sifted and the offend- 
ers imprisonment. There is no infliction of corporal 


punishment; they are simply left out to 
Adminisiration of 


Тийсе die, and are not counted among men. 


When the rules of property or justice 
are violated, or when a man fails in fidelity or filial 
piety, then they cut his nose or his ears off, or his hands 
and feet and expel him from the country or drive him 
out into the desert wilds. For other faults, except 
these, a small payment of mone; will redeem the 
punishment. Then Hiuan-Tsang goes on to mention 
that four kinds of ordeals were used to detect the offen4- 
er—water, fire, weight and poison. 

“As the administration of the government is found- 
ed on benign principles, the executive is simple. The 
families are not entered on registers, 
Government. E 

and the people are not subject to 
forced labour. The taxes on the people are light, and 

the personal service required of them is moderate." 
‘Those who cultivate the royal estates pay a sixth 
part of the produce as tribute. The merchants who 
engage in commerce come and go in 
carrying out their transactions. The 
river passages and the road harriers 


Economic Con- 
ditions. 
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are open on payment of small toll. In fact they al- 
ways barter in their commercial transactions, for they 
have no gold and silver coins.?? 

*With respect to the division of families, there are 
four classifications. The first is called the Brahmana, 
men of pure conduct. They guard 
themselves in religion, live purely 

and observe the most correct principles. The second 
is called Kshatriya, the royal caste. For ages they 
i] have been the governing class, they apply themselves to 
virtue and kindness. The third is called Vaisyas, the 
merchant class. They engage in commercial exchange 


Caste. 


B. and they follow profit at home and abroad. The 

fourth is called Südra, the agricultural class; they 

| Y: labour in ploughing and üllage. A woman once married 
i cannot take a second husband.’ 

m | “Onions and garlics are little grown; and few per- 


sons eat them; if anyone uses them, they are expelled be- | 

| M yond the walls of the town. The most usual food is | 

| milk, butter, cream, soft.sugar, sugar candy, the oil of 

| the mustard-seed, and all sorts of cakes made of corn 

| are used as food. Fish, mutton, gazelle and deer they 
eat generally fresh, sometimes salted.’ 

‘Their clothing is not cut or fashioned, they most- 
| ly affect fresh-white garments; they esteem those of 
| mixed colour or ornamented. Some of the men cut of 

| their moustaches and have other odd customs.’ 
| 

| 

| 


— 


"They are very particular in their personal cleanli- 


Toa, H "3 Н 
only а resiricted circulation, | 


4 Another translator has it ag * has no tailoring.’ 


b S This can be only taken to mean that gold and silver coins had 
ł 
| 
| 
! 4 
| 
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ness and allow no remissness in this particular. Al! 
wash themselves before eating; they 
never use that which has been left 
over (from a former meal); they do not pass the dishes. 
After eating they cleanse their teeth with a willow stick 
and wash their hands and mouth.’ 

‘The towns and villages have inner gates; the walls 


Cleanliness. 


are wide and high; the streets and lanes are tortuous, 
and the roads winding. The thorough. 
fares are dirty and stalls arranged ou 
both sides of the road with appropriate 
signs. Butchers, fishers, dancers, executioners, and 
scavenger, and so on, have their abode without the city. 


Towns and Resi 
dences. 


In coming and going these persons are bound to keep 
on the left side of the road till they arrive at their homes. 
... The walls (of buildings) are covered with lime an] 
mud, mixed with cow’s dung for purity.’ 

Middle India® preserves the original character of 

the language in its integrity. Here 

Language. SM 7 A 

the pronunciation is soft and agree- 

able, and like the language of the Devas. The pronus- 

ciation of the words is clear and pure, and fit as a model 
for all men.’ 

Though there were many educational institutions 
all over the land, by far the most imporiant intellectual 
centre of the age was the monastery at 
Nàl.ndà (Bargaon near Rajgir). The 
institution was built up by the royal patronage of seve- 
ral generations of kings. Hiuan-Tsang lived and 


Nalanda. 


5 By ‘Middle India, Hiuan-Tsang means the Madhyadeéa 
(see Chapter IX). But, like Fa-Hien, he includes Bihar also under 
the term. 


| 
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studied here for a long time and describes-the Na 
life in the following words: 
=i The priests, to the number of several thousands, 
are men of the highest ability and talent. Their dis- 
tinction is very great at the present time, and there are 
many hundreds whose fame has rapidly spread through 
| distant regions. Their conduct is pure and unblamable, 
They follow in sincerity the precepts of the moral law. 


landa 


— 


The rules of this Convent are severe, and all the priests are 
bound to observe them. The countries of India respeet 
them and follow them. The day is not sufficient for 


| | 
‹ 3 Ruins of Nalanda. ; 

um 

Г} 

ik 

i 

4 

| asking and answering questions. 


From morning till 
e old and the young \ 
Those who cannot. discuss | 
e are. little esteemed, ‘and 
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night they engage in discussion; th 
mutually help one another. 
questions out of the Tripitak 


TER 
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are obliged to hide themselves for shame. Learned men 
from different countries, on this account, who desire to 
acquire quickly a renown in discussion, come here in 
multitudes to settle their doubts and then the streams 
(of their wisdom) spread far and wide. For this reason 
some persons usurp the name (of Nalanda students), 
and in going to and fro receive honour in consequence. 
If men of other quarters desire to enter and take part 
in the discussions, the keeper of the gate proposes some 
hard questions; many are unable to answer and retire. 
One must have studied deeply both old and new (books) 
before getting admission. Those students, therefore, 
who come here as strangers, have to show their ability 
by hard discussion; those who fail compared with tjpse 
wjp succeed are as seven or eight to ten’.. It was sup- 
ported’ by the revenue of hundred villages. The most 
distinguished Buddhist scholars of tht age, Gunamati, 
Sthirmati, Jinamitra. etc., were teachers in this univer- 
sity. Though primarily a Buddhist institution, it was 
not altogether sectarian in character, for there was pro- 
vision for teaching other philosophies as well. 
Diplomas were not granted as is done in our day but 
the names of famous scholars were written on white on 


the lofty gateways. The motto of the University was: 


“© Conquer wrath by forgiveness, conquer a bad man by 
good deeds, conquer a miser by giving him more, and 
conquer a liar by truth.” 

Much more than in the time of Fa-Hien, Buddhism 
had definitely decayed in the time of Hiuan-Tsang. In 
the North-West the ravages of the 
Huna hordes had devastated the monas- 
teries, and in the south Jainism had gained the upper 
hand. In the east Buddhism was still very popular, 


Buddhism. 
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though even there Hiuan-Tsang found a remarkably 
large number of Brahmanical temples. 

Hiuan-Tsang found about two millions of monks 
in India, the number excluding such vague terms as 
‘tens’, ‘hundreds’, ‘myriads’, ete. Such a large number 
of monks in the days of the decline of Buddhism indi- 
cates that the toll which Buddhism had levied on Indian 
manhood and womanhood was heavy indeed. 

Hiuan-Tsang endeared himself to the members of 
the institution and was fondly remembered long after he 


ү had lett the place. Several years after his return io 
ih 3 China, Prajiiadeva, a monk of Nalanda, sent him a pair 
b. | of clothes, saying: “The Updsakas every day go on in 

| н | offering you their bows and salvation. Now, we all to- 
| Me ; gether send you a pair of white clothes to show you that 
M А in our hearts we have not forgotten you. The way (to 

i China) is long; therefore do not take into account the 

ta, 


| | smallness of the present, and we wish that you accept 
| it.’ 
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CHAPTER XIII 
ASCENDENCY OF KANAUJ 


After Harsha, Northern India once more became the 
scene of anarchy, and it is not possible to construct a 
connected history with the available data. A few 
isolated episodes are all that may be noted. 

Harsha’s minister Arjuna usurped the throne left 
vacant by his master’s death, and for some unknown 
reason attacked Wang-Hiuen-Tse, the 
Chinese envoy at his court. This 
offended the Tibetan king, Srong-bstam Sagam-po (an 
ally of the Chines- Emperor), who came down upon 
India, conquered Tirhut and made Arjuna a captive. 
In the seventh and eighth centuries the Tibetan kings 
acted as overlords of Nepal. 

Madhava Gupta of the Later Gupta dynasty died 
soon after the deat’. of Harsha and was succeeded by 

T be Later his son Adityasena who became a king 
Guptas. of great power. He assumed imperial 
titles and his empire included Bengal and Bihar (c. 
675). But his successors, Deva Gupta III, Vishnu Gupta 
and Jivita Gupta II, were weak princes who allowed the 
empire of Adityasena to decay. 

A king of this dynasty, probably Jivita Gupta II, 
was defeated by Yasavarman who had made himself 
master of Kanauj in the first half of 
the eighth century. Yasovarman sent 
an expedition against Bengal and Bihar; it proved suc- 
cessful in spite of the stubborn resistance offered to it by, 


Arjuna. 


Yasovarman. 
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the nobles and the people. Encouraged by his Success 
Yasovarman overran the whole of India and once more 
| made Kanauj an imperial city. Allied with Muktapida 
| Lalitaditya cf Kashmir, he sent an expedition against 
| Tibet and gained substantial success. But the alliance 
did not last long and Lalitaditya himself defeated Yago- 
varman in c. 740. 
| | Yasovarman was a patron of letters. Bhavabhuti, 
4 the celebrated Sanskrit dramatist, author of the Maha- 
vira-Charita, Uttara-Rama-Charita “nd the Malati- 
| Ü Madhava, was his court-poet. Vakpati, the writer of the 
ju Gauda-vaha, a Prakrit epic, recording the conquests of 
Ya$ovarman, also lived at his court. Yasovarman's 
successors suffered defeat after defeat, till the final 
A "m stroke was delivered on Chakrayudha by Nagabhata of 
M WA the Pratihara dynasty. 
ME | When Hiuen-Tsang visited Sind in 641, it was ruled 
"ү! by a Südra dynasty. Soon after this Chach, a Brahmana | 
| minister, unsurped the throne and made | 
| | T Rub воше additions to his territories. In | 
e | 710-11 Sindh was invaced by Muham- | 
Ө | mad-bin-Qasim. King Dahir, the son of Chach, was | 
killed and Sind became an АтаЬ province in 712. With 
# Sind as the base the Arabs repeatedly sent expeditions 
to Gujarat, Rajputana and even beyond, but with little 
success. 
Bengal was rent by anarchy after the death of 
Sasanka, the contemporary of Harsha. The repeated 
Bansal invasions directed towards it by kings 
| of other provinces proved too much 
: for the petty local chiefs. The situation was eased 
тсс 
TA detailed account of the Arab expedition will be given later. | 
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when, towards the end of the eighth century A.D., the 
people selected Gopala as their king, who became the 
founder of the illustrious Pala dynasty of Bengal. His 
son Dharma-Pala (c. 790—813) was a very powerful 
monarch, who defeated Indrayudha of Kanauj, a suc- 
cessor of Yagovarman, and placed his own nominee 
Chakrayudha on the throne. He then conquered the 
mountainous districts of the United Provinces and thus 
carved out a very big empire for himself. But his suc- 
cessors were not to live long. 

The Pratihara Rajputs, who claimed descent from 
the Solar Kshattriya race, formed a dynasty which 
ruled in Malwa from c. 750.2 The 
ambitions of Vatsaraja, the fourth 
king of the line, and of his son Nagabhata П, led them 
to the north shortly after Dharma Pala. 

Thus there was a scramble for the acquisition of 
Mahodaya-śrī or the splendour of Kanauj between the 

Pratiharas of Malwa and the Palas of 
Baten Tripatite Bengal. The situation was further 

complicated by the appearance on the 
scene of two Rashtraktta princes of the Deccan, Dhruva 
(c. 180—193) and his son Govinda III (c. 193—814). It 
is needless to follow the details of the rapid succession 
of events; it will suffice to say that by 808 Govinda III 
defeated Nagabhata the Pratihara, Dharma Pala of 
Bengal and Chakrayudha, the latter’s vassal at Kanauj. 
But the Ráshtraküta occupation of Northern India came 
to an end under the weak successors of Govinda. Kanauj 
fnally became the possession of the Pratiharas, who 


The Pratiharas. 


2 The original capital of the Pratihiras was probably Ujjain and 
not Bhinmal in Rajputana as was previously thought. It is generally 
held that the Pratiharas were the ruling clan of the Gurjaras, 8 
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shortly after. this event, transferred their capital to 
Kanauj, to get the full honour of holding the imperial 
eity of Northern India. 

Bhoja I (c. 835—890), the grandson of Nagabhata II, 
and his son Mahendrapala I (c. 890—910) were the great- 
est kings of the dynasty. We do not know the details 
of their military campaigns; but the distribution of | 
their inscriptions make it clear that their empire ex- 
tended from the Eastern Punjab right up to the northern 
districts of Bengal. The inclusion of the latter province 
shows that they had, temporarily at least, made much 
headway against their imperial rivals, the Palas of 
Bengal. 

After Mahendrapala we are faced with a confusion 
in the chronology, but it seems that the next king was | 

The  Rashtra. Mahipala I (c. 910—943), who was the | 
kutas again. patron of the poet Rajasekhara, the 
author of numerous works in Pratrit. During his reign | 
the conflict between the Pratihàras and the Rashtra- i 
kütas again came to a head. Indra III of the latter | 
dynasty (с. 914—7), like his ancestors Dhruva and 

У 


Govinda III, again turned to the north and deposed 
Mahipala. Fortunately for the Pratihàras there was 
internal dissension among the Rashtraktitas which 
diverted their attention from the north, so that 
Mahipala got back his throne with the help of his 
feudatories. 

After Mahipala there were several generations of 
kings, but the prestige of the Pratiharas was gone. The 


foreign tribe who entered India with the Hinas. But the connection 
i Of ihe Pratihàras with ihe Gurjaras has been recently called in 
question by some historians, who ascribe to them a native origin. 
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feudatory chiefs declared their independence one by 
one, til’ at length the Pratihara 
Downfall. 7 
- kingdom extended hardly beyond 
Ganges-Jumna Doab. 

Another shock to the Pratihara power was given by 
Mahmud of Ghazni, who invaded Mathura and Kanauj 
in 1018 in the reign of Rajyapala. Rajyapala was suc- 
ceeded by Trilochanapala, the last known king of the 
Pratihara dynasty. After him Kanauj again and again 
fell a prey to the arms of different kings, till it was 
occupied by Chandradeva, who founded the Gahadavala 
dynasty in the last quarter of the eleventh century and 
revived the imperial traditions of Kanauj. 

GENEALOGY OF THE PRATIHARAS 
> THE SOLAR КАСЕ 
i 


aa 


f { 
Nagabhata (е. 750) Devaraja 


Vatsarsia (e. 788) 
NANG, 11 (c. 815) 

DAMEN En 
Bhoja I (0835-90) 


Mahendrapala (c. 890—910) 
p 
Mahipala (е. 919—43) 
| 


( 
Bhoja II (e. 910—2) 


ыеп [te 945) Devapala (е. 948) devrait (c. 960) 
Vinayakapala(c. 953) Mahipala II (e. 954) Rajyapala (e, 1018) 
Vatsaraja II (e. 955) Trilochanapala (e. 1027) 

Yashapala la 1037). 
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CHAPTER XIV 


THE NORTHERN KINGDOMS 
A. NORTHERN INDIA 


Vasudeva, the descendant of Kanishka, is the last 
Kushàn king known to us. But even after the Yue- 
chis had lost their Indian possessions 
ae als CR they continued to rule Afghanistan 
probably under the title of: Sahi. 
Though the Sassinian emperors of Persia tried every 
now and then to impose their authority on them, and 
the Hüna inroads of the fifth and Sixth centuries dimi- 
nished their power, the Hinduized Sahis continued ‘to 
maintain their hold on Afghanistan. 
But from the seventh century the Sahis had to face 
a new danger from the rising Muslim power in the west, 
which ultimately oceupied Kabul in 870, and forced the 
Sahis to migrate to the Punjab. In the following years 
the Mohammedans of Afghanistan continued to raid the” 
Punjab again and again, till Subuktgin (911—999) defi- 
Teyana nitely invaded the territory of Jaya- 
pala (с. 985—1001), who now held the 
Punjab. Jayapala organized a confederacy of the 
Hindu chiefs of Delhi, Ajmer, Kanauj and Kalanjar and 
proceeded towards Ghazni. But he was defeated 
and forced to yield his western districts to the 
Muslims. 1 
Mahmüd, the son of Subuktgin, again invaded the 
‘territory of Jayapala in 1000 and imprisoned him. Jaya- 
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pala was subsequently released, but rather than conti- 
nue an ignoble existence, he committed suicide, leaving 
the throne to his son Anandapala. 
Anandapala (c. 1001—1013) had again and again to 
face Mahmud, who plundered an devastated his terri- 
К А tories. Early in his reign he tried to 
Anandapala. pi Е r 
organize the Hindu powers against 
Mahmüd, but met with no success. He was succeeded 
by Trilochanapala (c. 1013—21), who fought a severe 
battle with Mahmud, but fared no better than his 
father. With him ihe. Sahi dynasty came to virtual 
end. 
While the last Pratihàras were still ruling, the 
empire-of Kanauj began to fall to pieces, as the provin- 
cial governors assumed independent 
Ne т róle. In the middle of the eleventh 
Benares. ` } century Kanauj was subjected to the 
invasions of the Yamini Sultans of 
Ghazni and Lahore, as well as of the rulers of Central 
India, the Paramaras and Kalachuris, who temporarily 
occupied the Doab. Chandradeva (c. 1085—1100), a man 
of plebeian origin, seems to have begun his career as a 
subordinate to the Muslim rulers, but later on became 
independent. He established his mastery over the whole 
of the United Provinces and founded the Gahadavala 
dynasty of Kanauj and Benares. The 
most powerful king of the dynasty 
was Gov adonde (c. 1114—60) who successfully resist- 
«d the invasions of Bengal as well as an aggression of 
the Muslims upon Benares. He wrested a portion 
of Western Bihar from the Palas and maintained 
friendly relations. with: the Chola kings of the Far 


South. 


Govindachandra 


E. 12 
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In the reign of his grandson Jayachchandra (o. 
1170—93) events of great moment were taking place in 
the west. The kings of Ghazni gave 
way before another Turkish horde led 
by Muhammad of Ghor, who, unlike his predecessors, 
wanted a permanent empire in India. In 1192 he swept 
away the Chahumana rulers of Delhi in the second battle 
of Tarüin and advanced upon the Gahadavàlas next 
year. Jayachchandra was killed on the battle-field and 
the Muslims won the victory without much difficulty. 


Jayachchandra. 


‘The Ganges-Jumna  Doab passed out of Hindu 


hands. 
The Chahumanas had more than one branch ruling 
in Rajputana. Ahout the middle of the twelfth century 
: Vigrahapala (IV) of this line brought 
RM Ti mbumangs under his subjection the different 
branches of the dynasty and is said ic 
have conquered Delhi from the Tomaras. His nephew 
was the celebrated Prithviraja, made immortal by the 
poet Chand Bardai in the Prithviraja 
Казат, an epic in old Hindi. Therein 
he is said to have entered into hostile relations with 
Jayachchandra, the prince of Kanauj, by carrying away 
his daughter, Sathyogita in a Svayamvara. Though the 


Prithviraja. 


details of the story are open to doubt, it seems that the 


relations of Prithviraja and J ayachchandra were far 
from cordial and united resistance to the Muslim invaders 
was out of the question. In 1191 Prithviraja defeated 
the Muslims at the battle of Tar&in, the last great victory 
that the Hindus achieved. Buta year later the position 
was reversed and Prithviràja was killed. The conquest 


of Northern India by the Muslims was now only а ques- 
tion of time. 
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В. CENTRAL INDIA AND GUJARAT 


The Kalachuris of Dahala (Northern C. P. and the 
adjoining area) began their independent career in the 
і _ beginning of the tenth century under 
Vibes nb Kokkalla I with their capital at Tri- 
puri (Tewar near Jubbulpore). The 
early Kalachuris were connected by a series of marriage 
alliances. Опе of the sons of Kokkalla founded a sepa- 
rate dynasty at Ratnapura in the 
eastern part of the Central Provinces. 
Yuvaraja I, the grandson of Kokkalla, came to the throne 
in the second quarter of the tenth century and made 
conquests up to Bengal, Gujarat and the Kanarese 
districts of the South. 

One of the most powerful kings of the dynasty was 
Gangeya: Vikramaditya who reigned in the first half of 
the eleventh century and restored the 
glories of the dynasty. He is defi- 
nitely known to have conquered the Ganges-Jumna Doab 
after the Pratiharas of Капай}, whose final destruction 
may be ascribed to him. He is said to have been fond 
of residing at Allahabad, which he had acquired by dint 
of his prowess. 

The prestige of the Kalachuris thus established was 
fully maintained by his son Karna (c. 1042) who held 
Kanauj and is credited with an all- 
India conquest. He deposed Bhoja I, 
the Paramara king of Malwa and temporarily held the 
latter's kingdom. He also defeated the kings of Bun- 


Yuvaraja I. 


Gangeya. 


Karna. 


‚ delkhand, Bengal, Gujarat and some kings of the south. 


The last part of his reign, howeyer, was not as brilliant, 
for he lost some of his possessions, notably Malwa. | 
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Under the successors of Karna the Kalachuri empire 
began to break to pieces. Kanauj was lost to the Gaha- 
| davalas, and the Kalachuris again 
Downfall. 2 NES 
саше. {о be confined to their proper 
limits, viz., the Jubbulpore area. The dynasty conti- 
nued till c. 1200, when it was exterminated by {һе 
Yadavas of Devagiri. 
The Paramaras believed themselves to be Rajputs 
born out of ‘he sacrificial fire-pit of the sage Vasishtha. 
: They were set over Malwa, probably 
ya hana aramaris as feudatories, in the beginning of the 
ninth century, but, like all other feu- 
Gatory houses, soon established their independence. The 
centre of their government was Dhara (Dhar, C. 1), 
though Ujjain continued to be important. The Para- 
maras carried on continuous warfare with the neighhour- 
ing kingdoms, and their power extended up to the 
Godavari in the south. 
The Paramara power was brought to glory by Vak- 
patiraja ТТ, surnamed Munja (с. 970—90), who defeated 
Mone Yuvaraja II, the Kalachuri king, 
annexed his territories and also 
biought to submission the tulers of Gujarat and Mar- 


war. But his protracted hostilities with the Chalukyas 
of the Deccan ended in disaster, 
and beheaded. 


The most famous 


for he was imprisoned 


king of the line was Bhoja 
(с. 991—1052), the nephew of Vakpati. He defeated the 
Bhoja. kings of Gujarat, Orissa and Tripuri 
and even held Капай} for some time. 

Fle was a party to the confederacy organised by Ananda- 
pala of the Punjab to check Mahmud of Gh:zni. But 
in his old age he was confronted with a combined attack 
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of Bhima, the. Chalukya king of Gujarat, and Karna 
the Kalachuri king of Tripuri, and died on the battle- 
field. 

Both Vakpati and Munja were real patrons of Sans- 
krit learning and letters. Bhoja is credited with the 
composition of more than twenty works on most varied 
subjects. The best poets of the age belonged to his court. 
aud he is said to have founded a college at his capital, 

i Dhārā. The royal court was always bustling with liter- 
ary aciivity, in which the king himself took no mean 
part. The Paramāras also built many temples in their 
kingdom. ; 

After Bhoja the Paramara power began to decline. 
Though the subordinate branches tried io retrieve the 

fallen fortunes, the process of decay 

continued, till Iltutmish fell upon 

Malwa in 1226 and the subsequent years. The final 


His Successors. 


Muslim conquest of Malwa took place under Ala-ud-Din 


Khilji in 1805. 


| rhe Chandelas (Chandels), a Rajput clan of Jejaka- 
| bhukti (Bundelkhand) definitely broke away from the 
| Pratihara empire under Yasoverman 
di khe LER IE in the first half of the tenth century 

A.D. The chief towns of the Chan- 

delas were Mahoba, Kalanjar and (Khajuraho, al 

of which they beautified with fine buildings. 

The most powerful Chandela king was Dhanga 

| ма (с. 950—1000), son of Yasovarman, 
| whose kingdom extended to the Nar- 


mada, the Jumna and even Benares and who built the 
famous temples at Khajuraho. He became a member vf 


shad the league which was organised by J ayapala of the Pun- 
| jab to resist the invasion of Subuktgin. Ganda, the son ef 
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Dhanga, had to surrender the fort of Kalanjar in 1023, 
After this the Chandela power was overshadowed by the 
powerful Kalachuri kings of Tripuri. 
But the Chandela power rose to prominence again 
under Kiritivarman (с. 1065—1100) who defeated his 
. Kalachuri- contemporary Karna, An- 
other powerful king of the dynasty was 
Madanavarman (c. 1128—1165), who also is known to 
have made wide conquests. 
But the Chandela power did not last much longer. 
Paramardin (c. 1165—1205) known in folklore as 
А Parmala was defeated by Prithviraja 
: Decline. P А : 
en Chahumina in 1182 and his king- 
e dom was conquered by Qutb-ud-Din Aibak in 1203. 
| Local Chandela chieftajns continued to rule till the 
sixteenth century. 
The province of Gujarat broke away from the | 
Pratihira empire in the tenth century and became in- | 
ү dependent under the Chalukya | 
qi Кы шее (Solanki) chief Mularaja I, with his | 
capital at Anahilapataka (Patan in 
Northern Gujarat). Bhima I of this dynasty, who had 
the throne in the first half of the eleventh century, was 
AES 2 powerful king who directed his arms against a host 
| of enemies and was a party in the- final war against 
Bhoja of Malwa. In 1096 Mahmud of Ghazni invaded 
his kingdom and sacked the temple of. Somanatha 
where immense riches had been accumulated. 
.Jayasimha Siddharaja (с. 1100—1145), the grandson 
of Bhima, annexed Malwa and held it for some time. 
siadhargja. The next king Kumarapala (о. 1145— 
72) vastly extended his dominions and 
reconguered.. Malwa, which, however, was. again lost: 
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in the reign of his successor Ajayapala (c. 1172—76). 
Kumarapala was a follower of Jainism and was the 
patron of Hemachandra Suri, the famous Jaina teacher 
and author of several works. 

After a short time the Chalukya power began to 
decline, and, as usual, the provincial governors grew 

en sim powerful. Lavanaprasada, who be- 

он longed to the Vaghela branch of the 

Chalukyas, became the most powerful 

of them in c. 1200, The next king was Viradhapala, 

not yet formerly independent, whose ministers Vastu- 

pala and Tejapala built the marvellously beautiful 
temples of Mt. Abu and Girnar. 

Viradhapala's son Visaladeva (с. 1242—63) was the 
fixst member of his line to rule about half a century 
after him, when Gujarat was Conquered by Ala-ud-Din 
Khilji. 

Besides these principal dynasties, 
there were other lines of independent 
chiefs, such as the Guhilas of Meda- 
pata (Mewar), the Kachchhapaghatas of Gopadri 
(Gwalior), etc, 


Other princi- 
palities. 


С. Brwcar AND BIHAR 


We have already read of the pitiable condition of 
Bengal in the seventh and eighth centuries and of the 
accession of Gopala in the latter half 
of the eighth century. The selection 
of Gopala proved to be happy, for he was a powerful 
ruler who gave the people what they wanted most—a 
stable government and a powerful dynasty. The 


The Pilas. 


Me ee 
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exploits of his son Dharmapala (c. 180—813) have been 
mentioned before. To recapitulate, he ‘conquered ` 
Magadha, defeated Indrayudha, the king of Kanauj, 
and placed Chakrayudha, probably a relative of the 
defeated king, on the Kanauj throne. But he’ 
himself was defeated by the Pratiharas and 
Rashtrakütas and wa: deprived of his western 
possessions. 

7 Нів son Devapala (с. 818—855) claims to have 
made very wide conguests in all direr- 
tions. There is no doubt that in his 
reign the Pala power extended over Bihar and Bengal 
Не is said to have carried on campaigns in the Hima- 
layas, the Vindhyas, Assam, Orissa, the South and the 
West; but these conquests must have been temporary 
and did not result in any annexation. He granted the 
revenues of five villages for the up-keep of a Buddhist 
monastery at Nalanda, built by Balaputra, the king of 
Sumatra and Java. 2 


Devapala. 


Devapala was succeeded by a set of weak rulers 
who had to yield up a portion of Bihar and Northern 
Kambjas Bengal to the Pratihara emperors 
Bhoja and Mahendrapala. In. the 
reign of the eighth king Vigrahapala II the Kambojas 
(possibly Tibetans) compelled the king to flee away, 
Mal (ir. leaving the country in the hands of 
the enemies. The next king Mahi- 
pala II (c. 1005—1055) tried to revive the past glories 
of the dynasty. He not only drove away the Kambojas 
but added’ Bihar and Benares to his empire. But he 
suffered defeat at the hands of Rajendra-Chola I, the 
Chola king of the Far South, who- 


defeated many other 
princes of Hastern India. : OTI 
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“Nothing could now keep together the tottering 
fabric of the Pala empire. The dynasty dragged on a 
miserable existence in Northern 
Bengal and Bihar even after the 
Kaivarta rebellion in the middle of the eleventh century 
organized by one Divvoka, till the Pala power was 


Decay. 


extinguished in Bengal by the Senas in the middle of 
the twelfth century. | 
i The Pala dynasty thus held East India for four 
centuries with its capital at Gauda the ruins of which 
may still be seen near Malda (Bengal). The kings were 
al Buddhists and patronised art and letters. 'The state 
cared much for irrigation, as is shown by many tanks 
in: the Dinajpur district. The kings maintained rela- 
tions with Tibet and the Eastern Archipelago. 

From inscriptions we know of the existence of a 
Sara dynasty in Western Bengal in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. Traditions em- 
bodied in later works mention a king 
named Adigira, who 1з said to have invited five 
Brahmanas, attended by five Kayasthas, from Kanauj, 
in order to teach the local people orthodox Vedic rites. 
The dates assigned to Adisura range from the eighth 
to the twe fth century, but as he is not known from any 
other source and some scholars doubt his very existence, 
it is certain that whatever historical germs the 
tradition may contain, it cannot be accepted in its 


The Siras. 


entirety. 

The Senas, who wrested Bengal from the Palas, 
seem to have originally belonged to the South whence 
they migrated to Radha (Western 
Bengal). They might have been 


| 
|| 
| The Senas. 
| originally Brahmanas, bui came. to be regarded as 
| 
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Kshatriyas by virtue of their holding the sceptre. The 
dynasty was founded by Sámantc Sena in с. 1050. 

Vijaya Sena, the grandson of Samanta Sena, sent 
a naval expedition up to the Ganges and broke what- 
ever was left of the Pala power in 
Bihar. His son was Ballala Sena who 
seems to have reigned in the middle of the twelfth 
century. He is reputed to be the author of some | 
Sanskrit works but is still more famous 
in the social history of Bengal for | 
having introduced Rulinism (see Chapter XVII) among 
the highest castes and degraded and elevated some other | 
castes. : 

Ballala was succeeded by his son Lakshmana Sena, 
who might have come to ths throne in the last quarter. | 
of the twelfth century, An era of | 
A.D. 1110 goes by the name of Laksh- | 
mana Sena; how it came to be associated with his name 
is one of the unsolved problems of Indian history. 
Some historians, however, place his accession in that 
year and push back the dates of his ancestors accord: 
ingly. . ; 

Lakshmana Sena seems to have led successful 
expeditions in the west up to Allahabad and also far 
into the south. He was a patron of letters, and one of 
his court-poets was the famous Jayadeva, the author 
of the Gita-Govinda. 

Eastern India now attracted the eyes ‚о? the 
Muslims. About 1200, Mohammad, son of Bakhtiyar, | 

Musis Илан fell upon Nudiah, which might have 
been one of the capitals of Lakshmana, | 
and compelled him to take boat for Eastern Bengal. | 
There the Sena Power continued for some time more... 
CC-O. Gurukul Kangri Collection, Haridwar. Digitized By Siddhanta eGangotri Gyaan Kosha 


Vijaya Sena. 


Ballala-Sena. 


Lakshman.. Sena 
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D. OTHER KINGDOMS 


The history of Assam seldom comes into relation- 
ship with that of India, nor can it be worked out in 
details from the sources at our dis- 
posal. When Harshavardhana was 
ruling at Kanauj in the seventh century, Kamarupa 
(Assam) with its capital at Pragjyotisha (? Gauhati) 

was held by his ally Bhaskaravarman. Shortly after 
him a new dynasty seems to have been founded by 
Salastambha (c. 650—800). Then the throne passed to 
Pralamba and his successors (c. 800—1000). After 
that dynasty Assam was ruled by Brahmapala and his 
descendants till c. 1100. After ‚а short time when 
Assam was ruled by Vaidyadeva, who began his career 
as a feudatory of the Palas, fortune favoured Bhaskara 
whose descendants ruled till c. 1206. The Senas of 
Bengal seem to have held a brief sway over a part of 
the province. In the thirteenth century Assam was 
invaded by the Ahoms, a section of the Shan tribe, who 
held the province till it was conquered by the British 
in 1825. 

‘In the mediaeval age Assam was a great place of 
Tantric or Sakti worship. Kamakhya (near Gauhati), 
which still contains a temple of the goddess of that 
name, came to be regarded as the home of witchcraft 
and nefarious magic. 

The history of Nepala (or Nepal) is given in local 
books of genealogy, but they are unreliable in many 
respects and are to be supplemented 
and rectified by reference to inscrip- 
tions. In old times Nepal used many different eras, 


Assam. 


Nepal. 
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but as their epochs are not definitely known, there is a 
great deal of uncertainty about the chronology. 

Nepal seems to have adopted the Indian culture in 
the early. centurie of the Jhristian era. In the 
Allahabad pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, Nepal 
figures as one of his frontier kingdoms The Lich- 
chhavis held the country from the fourth century A.D. 
But the Nepalese contemporary of Harshavardhana was 
Amsuvarma, who held the land as a feudatory of the 
Tibetan king Srong-lestam-Sgam-po, who married the 
daughter of Amsuvarman After him the Tibetan 
influence continued for a time, but ultimately the 
Lichehhavis re-asserted themselve .and continued io 
rule till the eighth century 

We get connected history again from the eleventh 
century. During this period Nepal cam: to be regard- 
ed as a stronghold of Mahayana Buddhism; this common 
ile intimately connected Nepal with Bengal. In the 
buddhist annals of the land, the name of Atiga, a 
Buddhist teacher irom Bengal, occupies a high posi- 
tion. Numerous manuscripts of Buddhist texts have 
been discovered in Nepal and many are still lying 
unexplored. 

We have a connected history of Kasmira (Kashmir) 
from the earliest times io A.D. 1150 in ihe Raja- 

Kashmir. tarangint of Kalhana, a work that 

occupies a unique position in Sanskrit 

literature. But Kalhana’s account of the earlier age is 

more or less legendary in character, and we reach the 

historical period only in the middle of the ninth 
century... 

When Hiuen Tsang visited Kashmir in A.D. 631, 
it was held by Durlabhavardhana. For the first half 
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of the eighth century A.D. Kashmir was ruled 
by Lalitaditya-Muktapida whom we 


have already met before. He con- 
quered Kanauj and Bengal, sent successful] expeditioas 


Lalitaditya. 


across the Hindukush and gained suecess against the 
Tibetans. 
From 855 to 933 princes of the Utpala dynasty 
ruled over the valley. The first king was Avanti- 
m varman (855—83) who was noted for 
his patronage of learning and works 
of UN one of which was the regulation of the 
waters of Jhelum. After the Utpalas there was a 
short rule of ten years (939—49) by 
Viradeva and his descendants, till the 
throne passed to Abhinaya and his successors (949— 
1003). ‘Lhe dynasty occupies a pro- 
minent position in the chronicles of 
Kashmir, as it contained the masterful figure of Didda, 
the greatest queen of India. All 
through the reign of her husband, 
sons and grandson, she directed the affairs of the State 
and then herself assumed the reins of government for 
about a quarter of a centv (980—1003). In spite of 
her many defects her reign was on the whole beneficial 
to the country and when she died she bequeathed the 
throne to the son of her brother, who founded the 
Lohara dynasty (1003—1171). It was 
at the time of Jayasimha of this 
dynasty that Kalhana composed his famous 


Viradeva. 


Abhinava. 


Didda. 


The Loharas. 


work. 
From 1339 Kashmir was held by 


a line of local Mohammedan rulers, 
till it was conquered by Akbar in 1586. 


Muslim Rule. 
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Orissa did not form one unit in ancient days. It 
contained several political divisions, such as Utkala, 
ona! Odra, Kalinga, etc. Ther. were many 
powers holding sway over different 
parts of the region, such as the Somayamsins. of Sripura 
(modern Sirpur, Raipur district, C.P.), the Karas of 
Tosali (probably. in Puri district), the Bhafijas of 
Mayürbhaüj and the neighbouring states, etc. Their 
mutual chronology has not yet been satisfactorily 
established, as most of them datel their inscriptions in 
regnal years and not in some well known era. Of 
them, the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga 
nS Bastern Obtained some prominence. They 
4 were most probably connected with 
the Western Gangis of Mysore. They established an 
era in Orissa in с. 500, but sank into insignificance 
after a century and a half. They again came to notice 
in the eleventh century under Vajrahasta. His grand- 
son Avanta Varman Chodaganga (c. 1076—1147) 
extended the Ganga dominion from the Ganges to the 
Godavari. He began the consiruction of the great 
temple of Jagannath at Puri. 
At the beginning of the thirteenth century Orissa 
attracted the attention of the Muslims, who repeatedly 


inyaded ihe provinces. The final Muslim annexation, 
however, took place in 1568. d 
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APPENDIX 
GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


A. Tae GAHADAVALAS or KANATI AND BENARES 
YASOVIGRAHA 
| 
Mahichandra 


9. Madanapala (c. 1100—10) 
fovindachandra (c. 1110—60) 
КОЕ (e 1160—70) 
Jayachandra (e. 1170—94) 
ж (с. 1194—1200) 


о o FP w 


B. Tur CHAHUMANASOF SAKAMBHARI 


1, ARNORAJA 


| 
3. Prithvirajal 2. Vigraharaja- 4. Somesvara 
(e 1165—70) Visaladeva (e. 1110--80) 
| (e. 1150—65) | 
5. Prithviraja П 
(е. 1180—1193) 


p 
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C. THE KALACHURIS or TRiPURI 


| 1. KOREALDA I (e. 900) 
9. Prasiddhadhavala (c. 910—20) 
| 


3. Balaharsha 4. PESE (e. 930—5) 


f 
[ 
5. ? (е. 985— 40) 6. eee (e 940— 50) 


( \ 
7. Samkaragana (c. 950—170) 8. E (c. 970— 90) 


9. Kokkalla i 990— 1010) 
10. Gangeya (e 1010—41) 
11. Karna (c. 1041— 1072) 
12. та (е. 1072—1130) - 


I 
13. Gayakarna (c. 1130—53) 
| 


x 


14. Narasimha 15. Jayasimha 
(c. 1158—65) (e. 1165—1178) 


16. Vijayasimha- 
(e 1178—1200) 
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B. THe PARAMARAS ОЕ MALWA 
1. UPENDRA-KRISHNARAJA (c. 800—435) 
2. Vairisimha ya 835—60) 
3. Siyaka I (8 860— 90) 
4. Vakpati I és 890—15) 
5. Vairisimha te 915—40) 
6. Siyaka " fa 940—10) 


1. Vakpati UE NN (970—90) 8. S (с 990—97) 
9. Bhojal (e. 9911059) 
10. Sissi (c. 1052 -- 60) 
11. Udayaditya (c. 1060—86) 


(">> a К ГА } 
12. Lakshma (е. 1086—93) 13. pangani (c. 1093—1120) 
14, La oyarman (c. 1120—44) 


aa С узшд 
15. (A) Jayavarman (c. 1144—48) Pashia armen 
16, Mendi jawara (e 1148—78) Harischandra 


| ч 
17: Subhatavarman (e. 1178—1203) 19. Devapala 
| (c. 1215—40) 


| i 
18. Arjunavarman I (c. 1203—1216) ( ) 
f 


20. Jaitugi (c. 1240—55) 21. D viverr Gi (DES 
22. Jaysimba II o 1270—85) 
23. Na II (е. 1285—91) 
`-94 Bhoja II (c. 1291—1302) 
25. Мааа 


26. Jayasimha Ш (c. 1303—18) 
F. 18 
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E. Tur CHANDELLAS or BuNDELKHAND 
1. NANNUKA 
| 


i | 9. Vakpati 
| 8. Jayasakti 4. MU M 
M. a 
H [ 
Rahila 


Harsha 


Dhan sa о 
Ganda (е. 1000—20) 
10. Vidyadbara (c. 1020—35) 
181. Vijayapali (c. 1035—50) 


5 
6 
7. Yasovarman 
8 
9 


12. Devavarman (е. 1050—65) 13. Kritivarman 
(c. 1009-0100) 


14. Sallakshanavarman 16. Prithvivarman 


(e. 1100—10) (с. 1120—28) 
15. Jayayarman (1110—20) 


* oM ama 25 = 1 
17. Madanavarman (¢,1128—65) Yafovarman 


{ z 

18. Paramardin (e. 1165—1205) 

19. Trailokyayarman (e. 1205—50) 
1 

20. Уш шша (c. 1250—87) 


21. Bhojavarman 
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F. Tue CHALUKYAS or GUJARAT 
1. RAJI / 
2. Malarajn (е. 970—1000) 
Br аа (c. 1000—10) 


( 1 
4, Vallabha (e. 1010—20) 5. D (c. 1020—24) 


6. Bhima I " 1024— 60) 
1. Karna ае (с. 1060—1100) 
8. Jayasimha Sidhharaja (c, 1100—45) 
9, АО ҮҮ, (c. 1145—10) 

10. ут (c. 1110—16) 

11. Milaraja II (е, 1176—78) 

12. Bhima II (е. 1178—1239) 

13. Ka ih 

14. na Н 


G. THE CUHALUKYA-VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT 
1. ARNORAJA 


2. Layanaprasada (e. 1200—25) 


( Y 
4. Visaladeva (c. 1240—62) Pratapamalla 
LA J 


[ 
5. Arjuna (е, 1262—70) 
6. Saranga (c. 1270—95) 
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Н. Tue Paras or BENGAL AND BIHAR 


1. GO-PALA у (е. 7165—80) 


(ЖЭ wad 
ji 2. Dharma-Pala Vaala 
i | 
3. Deva-Pala (c. 813—55) Jayapala 
4. Vigrahapāla I or Sura-Pāla 
(e. 855—60) 
| 
5. Narayana-Pala (c. 860—915) 
| 


=> 


Rajya-Pala (e. 915—940) 


N 


Go-Pāla II (e. 940—1000) 
8. Vigraha-Pāla II (e. 1000—1005) 
9. Mahīpāla I (¢. 1005-1056) 
10. Naya-Pala e 1055—72) 

11. Vigraha-Pala 1 (c. 1072—1100) 


f | 1 
12. Mahi-Palall 13. Süra-Pala 14. Rama-Pala 
(e. 1100) (с. 1102) (c. лш 


[ 
( ) 
15. E (c.1145—55) · 17. Madana-Pala 
16. Gopala III 18. PORC 


f 
19. Palg-Pal. 


ad 
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I. THE Senas or BENGAL 


1. SAMANTA-SENA (о. 1050—75) 
2. Hemanta-Sena (c. 1075--97) 

8. Vijaya-Sena (c. 1097—1158) 

4. Ballāla-Sena (c. 1158—78) 

5 Lakshmana-Sena (1178—1200) 


| 


Madhava-Sena Visvaripa-Sena Kegava-Sena. 


N.B.—The relationship of two kings connected with 
dotted lines is not known. 


The dates are approximately in all cases. 
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CHAPTER XV 
THE DECCAN AND THE FAR SOUTH 
A. DYNASTIES OF THE DECCAN 


The Chalukyas came to power in c. 590, probably 
by defeating the Vakatakas. The first king was Pula- 
keáin I who made Vatapi (modern 
Badimi in the Bijapur district, 
Hyderabad) his capital. His succes- 
sors Kirtivarman I (с. 565—97) and Marigalega 
(с. 597—609) were both very powerful rulers who 
placed the Chalukya power on a solid basis and annexed 
the whole of the Bombay Presidency and Hyderabad. 
The latter was deposed and succeeded 
by Pulakegin II (c. 609—42), who 
was the greatest ruler of the line. He overran the 
eastern parts of the Central Provinces, then known as 
Mahakogala or Southern Kosala, Orissa and the northern 
districts of the Madras Presidency. He then entered 
the very heart of the Pallava dominions and defeated 
the Pallava king Mahendravarman near Kanchi, the 
Pallava capital. He seems also to have annexed 
Karnata or the Kanarese districts from the Kadambas. 
In the east he placed his brother as ruler of Vengi, and 
thus came into existence the powerful line of the Hastern 
Chalukyas (see below). His great achievement was 
that he defeated his northern contemporary Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj. But in his old age he suffered 
a terrible defeat at the hands of Narasimha I the 
Pallava king, who took revenge by capturing and 


The  Chalukyas 
of Vatapi. 


Pulakesin II. 
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destroying the Chalukya capital. Indeed, so severe 
was the defeat that there was no Chalukya king for a 
period of thirteen years (642—255). 

The Chalukya power was brought back to existence 
by Vikramaditya I (c. 6858—80). Не and his successors 
Vinayaditya (с. 680—896),  Vijayà- 
ditya (c. 696—788) and Vikramaditya 
Il (c. 733—44) all had to fight the  Pallavas. The 
last king Kirtivarman II (c. 141—253) was deprived of 
his throne by the newly risen power of the Rashtra- 
kütas. 

There was a subordinate branch of the Chalukyas 
in Gujarat. Pulakefin, a prince of this line, repelled 
in c. 731 an invasion of the Arabs of Sind, who were 
advancing to reduce the Deccan. 

Though there are evidences of юса] Rashtrakuta 
dynasties in some parts of Berar in earlier times, their 

. real history begins in 763 when 

Ne Y Daniidurga overthrew the Chalukya 

king Kirtivarman II. He was suc- 

ceeded by his uncle Krishna I (c. 760—73), who led 

campaigns against the Eastern 

Chalukyas. The next important kings 

were Dhruva (с. 780—998) and his son Govinda III 

(с. 798—814), both of whom effected 

сша А nd extensive conquests in the north. We 

have already seen how these two 

princes entered into the struggle for supremacy between 

Nagabhata II the Pratihara and Dharmapala of 

Bengal about the possession of Kanauj and how they 

carried the day before them. However, the conquesis 

were only of a temporary nature, as Govinda had soon 
to turn to the South. 


Successors. 


Krishna I. 


ra 
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Govinda’s son -Amoghavarsha I (c. 814—880) was 
only -five years of age when he came to the throne. 
During his reign there was trouble 
with the Eastern Chalukyas and the 
Pallavas. There was great internal turmoil as well, 
probably as a result of which Amoghavarsha abdicated 
many times ‘during his long reign. He transferred his 
capital to Manyakheta (modern Malkhed in Central 
Hyderabad); it is not definitely known what was the 


; 'Amoghavarsha I 


-earlier capital.: 


- During the reign of the next king Krishna (c. 880— 
914) the hereditary feud with the Easteru Chalukyas 
continued in which the Rashtrakutas 
did not gain any advantage. The 
reign of his grandson Indra III (c. 914—7) was of 
meteoric brilliance. Within a short period vf 
-three years he became a figure in the polities 
of northern ` India and deposed Mahipala, the 
Pratihara king of  Kanauj, thus emulating the 
feats of his forefathers Dhruva and Govinda III. 

The next important king was Krishna III (с. 939— 
68) who as a prince defeated the Gangas and the 

оа i Kalachuris and seized some forts from 

the Chandelas. He also defeated the 

Chola king in 949. But under his weak successors the 

Rashtrakuta power began to decline, till Karka II was 

deposed by Taila II, who restored the рое” of the 
Chalükyas. à 

Krishna I of this dynasty built at Ellora (North 
Hyderabad) the famous Kailafa temple of Siva. It :s 
5 a huge building cut out of a single 
' rock, every wall of whicb is elaborate- 
ly carved with mythological scenes. d 


Indra IIl. 


Kailasa temple. . 
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From c. 790 to 900 Gujarat was held by a sub- 
ordinate branch founded by Indra, son of Dhruva, but 
after 900 it was ruled directly from Malkhed. 


C. Tue RESTORED CHALUKYAS or KALYANA 
Taila II (c. 973—977), the restorer of the Chalukya 
power, - established ' himself at Kalyana (modern 
The Restore] Kalyani, Central Hyderabad) and 
Chalukyas of Kal. carried on successful wars against the 
yon Cholas of the Far South, the Chalu- 
kyas- of Gujarat, the xalachuris of Chedi and the 
Paramiras of Malwa. His son Satyasraya (c. 977— 
1009), was defeated by the Chola emperor Rajaraja the 
Great. In 1052, Somegvara І (c. 
1042—68) defeated Rajadhiraja Chola 
and proceeded to the north. He compelled the famous 
Bhoja of the Paramara dynasty to flee for his life 
and completely broke the power of the Kalachuri king 
Karna, who had been once the virtual emperor of 
India. 


Somesvara I. 


The next important king was Vikram- 
aditya VI (c. 1076—1126) who 1 
credited with having successfully fought with the 
kings of Bengal, Malwa and the Far South. He is the 
hero of the Vikramanka-Charita, a historical poem 


Vikramaditya VI 


composed by his court poet Bilhana. 

Vikramaditya was followed on the throne by 
successive generations of weak kings. In 1156, when 
Taila III was king, ‘he greater 
portion of the Chalukya possessions 
was usurped by Bijjala, the general 
of the realm. In 1184, however, Somegvara IV suc- 
ceeded in recovering the ancestral throne. But he 


Kalachuria occu 
pations. 
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could not maintain his power for any length of time; 
in 1190 his kingdom was appropriated by Bhillama, 
the Yadava king of Devagiri. 

The reign of Bijjala the usu per is important in 
the religious history of southern India, inasmuch as it 
saw the rise of a new Saiva sect, the Lingayats, about 
whom we shall read later on. . 

Pulakesin II, the great king of the western 
Chalukya dynasty, despatched his younger brother 

Vishnuvardhana to conquer the eastern 
bU JURA regions. Wishnuvardhana occupied 

Kalinga and Andhradesa, and estab- 
lished for himself a seat of viceroyalty at Vengi 
(modern Vegi in the Godavari district, Madras) in 
с. 615. He was succeeded by his son Jayasimha 1 
(с. 633—63) who declared his inde- 
pendence when the main house was 
badly defeated by the Pallavas. 

In the beginning of the eighth century there was 
a civil war for the throne and a consequent irregular 
succession. But in 709, the throne was seized by 
Vishnuvardhana III (c. 709—46), in whose reign the 
southern part of the kingdom was lost to the Pallavas. 
The reign of his son Vijayaditya I (c. TAG— 64) witnessed 
the overthrow of the western Chalukyas by the Rashtra- 
kutas (see above), an event which had a serious effect on 
the eastern Chalukyas as well. 

The next king Vshnuvardhana IV (c. 164—99) 
had to suffer an attack from the powerful Rashtra- 

Vijayaditya II. kuta king and purchased peace by 
surrendering himself to the invader. 

His son Vijayaditya II (c. 799—843) took upon himself 
the task of overthrowing the Rashtrakuta yoke. But 


His Successors. 
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е; the Rashtrakuta Govinda III, the most dominating 
ay royal figure of his time, defeated him and placed his 
younger brother Bhima on the throne. However, 
an Vijayaditya regained the throne after the death of 
ut Govinda (814) and took a successful revenge by tem- 
ut porarily dethroning Amoghavarsha, the successor of 
Govinda. His grandson Vijayaditya tried his steel 
rm with the Pallavas and helped the Chola king against 
er | the Pandyas. The country of the Western Gangas 
r was also invaded, and the Rashtrakuta king Amogha- 
ed varsha was again defeated. He thus created a com- 
b- motion in the south by his viosent wars. 
gi During the successive reigns that followed the 
in hostility with the Rashtrakutas continued with varying 
i = : results. After a quick change of 
Weak Succession. А PA 
e- hands and an interregnum of 27 years 
as (976—1003), the throne passed to Saktivarman (1003— 
1015) and his brother Vimaladitya (c. 1015—1022). The 
as latter’s son was Rajraja I (c. 1022—64) who prepared 
ar | a Telegu translation of the Mahabharata and married the 
by | . daughter of the Chola king Rajendra. 
he Helena His son Rajendra came to the throne 
15. in c. 1064 but after a few years claimed and secured 
ed the Chola throne, which he occupied as Kulotiunga 1. 
Yos Vengi was henceforth held by governors sent by the 
on Chola emperors. 
9) B. Far South 
‘a+ The Pallavas were formerly thought to be connected 
by with the Pahlavas or Parthians, though there is nothing 
oT. | ine. Pals ERU. but a similarity of names to support 
D i * 


j£ Kanchi. this conclusion. Тһе Pallava power 
was established at Kanchi (modern 
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Conjeeveram) in c. A.D. 250 by Bappa and his son Siva 
Skandavarman I; but the chronology of the earlier kings 
is nothing but confusion. Vishnugopa, a king of this 
line, was defeated by Samudra-Gupia in course of his 
southern campaigns. About 600 the 
dynasty came into great prominence 
under Mahendravarman I, who extended his terri- 
tories at the expense of the Cholas. His son 
Narasimha I (c. 6830—58) is famous in history as the 
builder of beautiful rock-cut temples 
at a place which he called Mamalla- 
puram (modern Mahabalipuram, on the eastern coast to 
the south of Madras). He was at first defeated by the 
Chalukya king Pulakegin I but in 642 himself defeated 
that king and made the Chalukya power non-existent 
for thirteen years. He helped the king of Ceylon to 
regain the throne which had been lost as a result of 
internal quarrels. 
During the reigns that followed the war with the 
Chalukyas and their political successors the Rashtra- 
- . kütas continued. In c. 800 the Rash- 
EM the trakütas under Govinda III suc- 
ceeded іп establishing temporary 
suzerainty over the Pallavas. The Pallavas had also to 
meet a new rival power the Cholas, who came into pro- 
minence in the ninth century. Ulti- 
mately in c. 900 Aparajita the last 
Pallava ruler, was defeated and his 
territories were annexed by the Chola king Aditya 1. 
We have already seen that three kingdoms of the 
south, the Cholas, Cheras and Pandyas, are mentioned 
m С. in the inscriptions of Asoka as inde- 
pendent kingdoms. The Cholas and 


Mahendravarman I. 


Narasimha I. 


Chola-occupa- 
tion. : 
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the Pandyas continued their independent existence 
through centuries of turmoil and drastic changes that 
took place in the north and the Deccan. 

The people of the Far South developed vernacular 
learning and literature among themselves from very 
early times. There were richly endowed academies in 
the land and the literature they produced is known as 
the Sangam literature. The date of the Sangam 
age is uncertain, but very roughly it may be said 
te be the first two or three centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. This literature acquaints us with the existence 
of two famous kings Karikala and Kochchenganam who 
are credited with wide conquests. 

But the real history of the Cholas begins in the 
second quarter of the ninth century A.D. with Vijayala 
(c. 850) who appears at first as a 
feudatory of the Pallavas near 
Tanjore. His son Aditya I (c. 875—907) and 
grandson Parantaka (c. 907—953) reduced the Pallava 
power. The latter invaded the Pandya king of the south, 
who sought help from Ceylon but to no effect. In с. 950, 
however, the king himself met with reverses in 


Vijayala. 


Ceylon. 

The next important king was Rajaraja the Great 
(c. 985—1014), who spread his arms far and wide. He 
reduced and captured the Pandya 
king of the south, and marched against 
the Chera king of the west. He crossed the sea and 
invaded Ceylon, as his inscription proudly states; he 
excelled Rama, as his powerful army crossed the sea by 
ships and burnt the king of Lanka. Satyasraya, the 
king of the newly restored Chalukya line, felt his steel 
and placed his royal treasury at the feet of the con- 


Rajaraja. 
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queror. The Cholas had. also developed a powerful 
navy and sent expeditions to the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

His son Ràjendra I (c. 1014—1044) was the most 
powerful king of the dynasty, under whom the Chola 
power reached the pinnacle of its 
glory. The Pandya and Chera 
principalities were ruled by his governors. He sent one 
of his generals to the north; the general marched through 
Orissa and Mahakogala (south-eastern C. P.) and reached 
the Ganges, a unique achievement. To commemorate 
his northern victories upto the Ganges, he assumed the 
title of Garigaikonda. His navy sailed to Burma 


Rajendra I. 


and Sumatra and temporarily occupied those 
lands. He built a new city named Gargaikonda- 
folapuram and beautified it with temples and 
buildings. 

His son Rajadhiraja (с. 1044—54) annexed Ceylon 
and repressed the people by violent means. He also 

Rajadhiraja. proceeded against the Chalukya 
Somegvara, but lost his life in the 
engagement. 

The next important king was Kulottunga I (с. 
1074—1112), who, as we have seen before, was a scion ef 
the Eastern Chalukya dynasty and 
claimed the Chola throne through the 
right of his mother. He was a powerful king and had to 
try very hard to hold back the invasion of the 
Chalukya king Vikramaditya VI. His sons acted аз 
governors of Vengi, the former seat of the Eastern 
Chalukyas. 

After Kulottunga, the Chola power gradually began 
to decline. Prolonged and tedious wars with Ceylon, 


Kulottunga I. 
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the Pandyas and the Chalukyas continued with un- 
certain results. The feudatories be- 
came powerful and weakened the 
central power; while external rivals, like the Eastera 
Ganges and Hoysalas were a serious menace to the inte- 
grity of the Chola Empire. However, the dynasty 
continued for two centuries more, till it was definitely 
extinguished by Malik Kafir in 1320. 

Like the Cholas, the Pandyas also could claim an 
extremely old pedigree. But the early kings are nothing 
but names and even their mutual rela- 
{ionship cannot be determined. It is 
only in the middle of the ninth century A.D. that we 
can be somewhat sure of dates. 

The Pandya kings of the tenth, eleventh and 
twelfth centuries constantly fought with the Ceylonese 
ond Chola kings, but mostly fared 
badly in their wars with the latter. 
In с. 1220, Maravarman Sundara Pandya I (c. 1216—38) 
gained success against the Cholas and burnt Tanjore and 
Mraiyur the Chola strongholds. His successor Māra- 
varman Sundara Pandya II (с. 1238—51) annexed some 
territories belonging to the Hoysalas. The next king 
Jatavarman Sundara Pandya I, who came to the throne 
in 1251, defeated all the neighbouring kings and raised 
the dynasty to glory. Marayarman Kulagekhara I (c. 
1268—1310) instituted the system of governorships in the 
provinces of his kingdom, which in India has always led 
to the weakening of the central government. In 1310 
there was a struggle for the throne among brothers. 
Ala-ud-din Khilji of Delhi found the time most propi- 
tious and sent Malik Kafūr to reduce the kingdom. 
After this event the Pandya vower declined. 


Weak-Succession 


The Pandyas. 


Prominent Kings. 
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С. Minor DYNASTIES 


The western Gangas ruled in Mysore with their 
capital at Talakad (near Mysore city); their country was 
known as Gangavadi after their name; 
the earliest evidence of their existence 
goes to the fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. They ruled as tributaries to the Chalukyas of 


The Western 
Gangas. 


Vatapi but seem to have gained independence after the : 


overthrow of the latter in 753. The 
first important king was Sripurusha 
(c. 725—76) who declared independence and killed a Pal- 
lava king. Under his successors the Rashtrakiitas again 
and again tried to impose themselves upon the Gangas. 


Sripurusha. 


The Cholas too gained occasional suc- 
cesses against them. Burtuga II (с. 
939—53) allied himself with the powerful Rashtrakita 
king Krishna III, killed his brother to get the throne 
and defeated and slew Rajaditya I the Chola king. King 
Rachamalla (c. 974—1004) was defeated by Rajendra 
Chola I in 1004, and with this event the dynasty came 
to a virtual end. Ganga chiefs, however, continued for 
a few centuries more. 
Of the Yadava kings who ruled at Devagiri (modern 
Daulatabad in Hyderabad), the first notable king was 
The adatai, Bhillama (c. 1185—95), who, though a 
powerful prince, was defeated by Vira 
Ballala IT of the Hoysala dynasty. But his grandson 
Siüghana (c. 1205—47) pushed his conquests far and 
wide, and handed over to his succes- 
sors a kingdom which extended from 
the Vindhyas to the Krishna. His great grandson 
Ramachandra was defeated by Alauddin Khilii in 1294 


Birtuga Il. 


Singhana. 
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and had to agree to a rich annual tribute. In 1307 and 
1312, when he refused to pay tribute, “hey were defeated 
by Malik Kafur, the general of Ala-ud-din. In 1318 
Harapala, the son-in-law of Ramchandra, fomented a 
revolt against the Sultan of Delhi but he was defeated 
and flayed alive. 
The Hoyasalas, a collateral line of the Yadavas. 
ruled at Dwarsamudra (moderi. Halebid in Mysore) at 
ome first as feudatories from c. 1010 to c 
y 1190 and ihen as independent chiefs. 
Vira Ballàla II was the first ruler to assume an indepen- 
dent role and defeated the Yadavas. The dynasty conti- 
nued to rule at Dwarasamudra till 1310 when Malik 
Kafur put an end to it. 
The Kadamba line was established by a Brahmana 
named Mayüríarman who quarrelled with th Pallavas 


and ultimately succeeded in securing 
„Ее ааа recognition from the Pallavas as an 
independent power. His date is any- 
thing but certain, but it seems possible that he came to 
the throne about the middle of the fourth century A.D. 
His successors were all powerful ruler. and maintained 
relations with the Guptas and the Vakatakas. They heid 
the Kanarese districts with their capital at Vaijayanti 
or Banavisi in north Kanara. In the middle of the 
seventh century the Kadamba power 
was overthrown’ by the victorious 
Pulakeáin II of the Chalukya dynasty. 

Under the Chalukyas and the Rashtrakutas, Kar- 
nita was ruled by different governors. But with the 
end of the Rashirakitas the Kadambas 
were again restored to power as feuda: 


Overthrow. 


Restoration. 


tories of the Chalukyas. 
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The Kadamba dynasty of Hangal was founded by 
Trivabedanga in c. 965. One of his successors Taila TI 
(с. 1094—1184) combined under him 
the gubernatorial seats of both Hingal 
and Banavisi. In the hereditary feud between the Cha- 
lukyas and Cholas the Kadambas were often the target 
of the Chola arms. After the death of the last Chalukya 
king Somesvara IV, the Kadambas under Kamadeva (c. 
1180—1215) declared independence. From this time the 
Hoysalas tried to impose ‘sovereignty over the Kadambas 
but with practically no success. Their power continued 
till the middle of the fourteenth century when it was 
destroyed hy the Vijayanagara empire. 

There was another Kadamba house ruling at Goa 
from the heginning of the tenth century, beginning as 

m feudatories of the Chàlukyas. They 

had to fight with the Yàdavas and 

Hoysalas. The family was lost in obscurity in the 
middle of the fourteenth century. 

The Silàhàras ruled on the western coast and the 
adjoining interior regions, mostly as feudatories of the 

One TN Rashtrakitas, Ohalukyas, Kadambas 
and Yadavas successively, though they 

enjoyed a semi-independent existence. There were 
three houses of the Silaharas which came into existence 
at different times. The oldest of them ruled in Southern 
Konkan from с. 770 to 1025, when the last king was 
dethroned by the Chalukyas of Kalyana. The second 
dynasty held northern Konkan from с. 800 to 1200 and 
had ultimately to yield to the Yadava king Singhana. 
The third house came into existence in the Satara and 


Kolhapur area in the last quarter of the tenth century 
4.D. and continued till є. 1220. 


Hangal. 
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The Kakatiyas held an eastern part of Hyderabad 
with their capital at Warangal. The dynasty was at 
first feudatory to the Chalukyas of 
Kalyana but later on established itself 
as a practically independent power at the end of the 
eleventh century. With the invasion of Malik Kafur 
in 1303 the dynasty sank into insignificance. 


The Kakatiyas 


GENEALOGICAL TABLES 


THE CHALUKYAS OF VATAPI 
PULAKESIN 2 (e. 550—565) 


( 
Kirtivarman (c. 565—97) Mangalesa (c. 591—609) 


f 1 
Pulakesin II (c. 609—42) Vishnuvardhana (Vengi) 


"EENE I (e. 655—80) 
Vinayaditya (c, 680—96) 
узуну (e. 696—133) 
Vikramaditya II (e. 7338—44) 


Kirtivarman II (c. (44—53). 
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THE RASHTRAKUTAS OF MANYAKHETA 


KARKA Lie 710—30) 


( 1 
Indra I (c. 730—45) Krishna І (c. 756—738) 
“1 
Dantidurga 1 
(c. 145—56) Govinda II Dhruva 
(е 7713—80) (е. 1980) 
f 1 
Govinda III (c, 793—814) Indra (Gujarat), 
L 5 


1 
Amoghavarsha I (с 814—880) 
Krishna П (e. 880—914) 
| 


Jagattunga 
| 
Г | 
Indra Ш (е. 914—7) Amoghavarsha III 
- (е. Ta 
=) 
Amoghavarsha II Govinda IV 
(с. 917 —8) (е. 918—830) 
| 1 ) 

Krishna III Khottiga Nirupama 
(c. во (c. 968—112) 


| >, 
Karka П (c..973) 
Son : : 


|, 
Indra IV (е, 974) 
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n ла (e. 850—70) 
Aditya I (e. 875 —907) 
| 
Parantaka I (c. 907 — 47) 
| 


| 
Rajaditya (с 947—9) Gandaraditya Arinjaya 
(e. 949—57) (e 956—7) 
PINK | 
Parantaka II 
| 


: | | 
Aditya II (е. 956—69) rae (e. 985—1014) 


| | 
Rajendra I (c. 1014—44) Kundava (married 
| Vimaladitya, 


К THE CHOLAS ОЕ TANJORE 
Е. Chalukya) 
| 


| 
| | 


Rajadhiraja Rajendra II Virarajendra Ammanga ` | 
(с. 1044—54) (e. 1054—64) (е. 1064—9) (married | 
Vimaladitya | 
Msdhrantaki Adhirajendra B. Chalukya) | 
Married (e. 1069-70) | | 

Kulottuniga I Rajendra 

aoe Il 


Kullotunga 1 | 
(с. 1074—1112). 
| 


Vikrama 
Cnola 


| 
Kullotunga II 
|| 
Rajaraja II 


(о. 1163). 
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PIS NEMUS чана 


CHAPTER XVI 
RELATIONS WITH THE OUTSIDE WORLD 
GREATER [NDIA 


From the earliest period of her history India 
mainteined, relations with th outside world. It was 
mentioned above in connection with 
Mohenjo-daro that some Indus Valley 
seals have been found in Mescpotamia, where they 
must have gone as a result of trade activities. But it 
is likely t:.at trade was carried on by the land route. 
| Coming {о {һе Aryans we have seen that there is ample 
evidence about their movements in he Near West as far 
| as Asia Minor, and it has-been held by many competent 
| 


Trade. 


scholars that they are due to the visits of the Aryans 
of India to those places. From the fifth or fourth 
century B.C. we hear of distant voyages undertaken by 
sailors and merchants. The South took a ‘igorous part 
in this maritime trade. There were many ports on 
| the Southern coast оп the mouths of rivers. But the 
most important port appears to have been Bhrigukachha 
(modern Broach) on the mouth of the Narmada 

in the few centurie- before and after Christ Indian 
trade with the western worl: increased enormously. 
India derived a great income out of the extravagance 
of the Romans, and Roman emperors had sometimes to 


take steps to stop the drain of ‘Roman wealth 
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for more than four centuries could not but have intro. 
duced some alien characteristics in 
the Indian Culture. India’s debt to 
the outside world at this early stage may be summed up 
here. Some scholars have seen Hellenic or Persian 
influence in the execution of the capitals of the Asokan 
Pillars. With much greater certainty Greek and 
Roman influence has been found in the Buddhist images 
of Gandhara carved during Parthian and Kushan rule. 
ie Г As has been said above, native Indian art of the second 
| j and first centuries B.C. never depicted Buddha in 
УМ human form. It has therefore been held that the idea 
| i of representing Buddha in stone was introduced in India 
Td by foreigners. Again, the Indian borrowed some 
\ | | astronomical ideas from the Greeks, who were respect- 
éd in India as good astronomers. 
^ With the decline of the Roman Empire, Indian 
trade with the west suffered a great deal, but this was 
compensated by the growing intimacy of India with 
the Far East. Favoured by their situation, Bengal 
and the south-eastern coast carried on a brisk trade 
With the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. This 
connection continued right up to the mediaeval age. 
Apart from trade relations, the story of the spread 
of Indian thought in distant lands forms a glorious 
_ Chapter in the history of India. In 
RAS К this story the part played by Bud- 
dhism is the most considerable. From | 
the time of Agoka the Buddhists vigorously took to the | 
Propagation of their creed outside India. As a result of | 
their activities Buddhism spread to such distant lands | 
as Ceylon, Burma, Siam, China, J apan, Korea and | 


The foreign rule of the north-west of India lasting 
Foreign Rule. 
| 
) 
л 
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Central Asia. But orthodox Brahmanical culture also 
did not lag behind. In the Far East and the 
Eastern Archipelago its influence has been equally 
profound. 

The spread ef Indian Culture abroad can only be 
very briefly related here. It may be studied under the 
following heads: 

(1) Central Asia and Afghanistan, (2) Ceylon, 
(8) Further India, (4) Eastern Archi- 
pelago, (2) China, Japan and Korea and 
(6) Tibet. 

From the beginning of her history Central Asia 
has been a museum of peoples, cultures, religions and 
languages. Buddhism was first intro- 
duced here in the first century В.О, 
from Gandhira. The inhospitable nature of the land 
makes a thorough survey very difficult, but some 
explorer. have made successive tours in the country 
and have been richly rewarded for their troubie. They 
have discovered here Buddhist Stupas, Caves, images, 
paintings, rich libraries of manuscripts and numerous 
other antiquities. It may be mentioned here that 
some dramas of Agvaghosha, the Court poet ot Kanishka, 
have been found here; the manuscripts of the dramas 
belong to the second century A.D. and are therefore the 
earliest existing Indian manuscripts. Of other manus- 
cripts mention may be made of some Buddhist texts 
and medical treatises. 

From the accounts of Chinese 
travellers it is certain th.: Buddhism 
made much headway in Afghanistan, but political 
circumstances have prevented an exploration in the 


land. 


Central Asia. 


Afgh nistan. 


C 
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Buddhism was introduced in Ceylon by Mahendra, 
the son or brother of Afoka. From that time it grew 
steadily under successive royal 
patrons. Anuradhapura and the 
neighbouring land became the centre of Buddhism, 
The most important monastery was the Mahavihara 
which became a most influential religious body of the 
land. In the history of Buddhism Ceylon is of special 
importance, as we find here the Pali version of the 
Tripitaka, belonging to the Sthaviravida sect, which is 
perhaps der than any available version. Ceylon 
succeeded in converting Burma and Siam to its creed 
in the Mediaeval age. 


Burma probably figured in ihe list of countries to 
which Asoka sent out missions. 


Ceylon. 


In the early centuries 
of the Christian era South Indian 
Burma. 2 

alphabet was introduced in the land. 
Brahmanism had some hold over the people. Numerous 
images of Vishnu have been found in different parts of 
Burma. In the thirteenth century the monks of Ceylon 
introduced the Ceylonese form of Buddhism and Pali 

scriptures. i ; 
Buddhism was probably introduced from Burma, 
but later on the Ceylonese form became the standard. 
CN Indian influence is still visible in 
many ceremonies of the royal court. 
oms were established in different parts 
e.g., Champa in the south-east of the 
Indo-Chinese. peninsula and Kamboja i_ the south. 
Sanskrit became the cultured langu- 
t was extensively used, and Indian 
epics became very popular. Siva and Vishnu became 
the national gods, and there was some Buddhism as 


Hindu kingd 
of the land, 


age, Indian scrip 
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well. It seems that the colonisation was due to the 
people of Southern India. A temple of Siva at 
Angkorvat in Cambodia is a huge monument which was 
built at the end of the ninth century. 

Champa seems to be the farthest point reached by 
the Indians. To the north of Champa lay Annam, 
which received its Buddhism not from India but from 
China. 

The Eastern Archipelago is known as ‘ Island- 
India’ a just name when we consider how profound the 


influence of Indian culture has been. 
Eastern Archi 


ХУ zpi} Insorinti 2 } 1 1 
ше Sanskrit inscriptions in Indian script, 


images of Indian gods, Indian insti- 
tutions and mythology—all these betray how thorough 
the Indian occupation was. The natives adopted the 
Indian culture so completely that the heroes of the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata were thought to have 
lived in these islands. he people of the Bali island 
still continw 1 to be Hindus; thev worship Indian gods, 
recogniz caste and use a Hindu calendar. 

The stūpa at Borobudur in Java has rightly been 
regardec as a wonder of the worlu. Though the in- 
spiration came from Indian sources, 
the stūpa is very different from what 
we find in India. Dong panels of Buddhistic scenes, 
which, if placed side by side, would run to three miles, 
decorate the stupa. At Prambanan we find panels 
depicting scenes of the Ramayana, some o* them being 
the creation of the imagination of the Javanese them- 
selves. There are other monuments of the purely 
Javanese type which show .hat Indian influence did not 
kill the indigenous art ої the ruled. It has been said 
that the religious monuments of the Hindu-Javanese 


Javanese Art. 
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period subsist as the greatest that the national genius 
of Java, inspired by Indian ideals, has been able to 
produce.’ The Indian ideals were derived mostly from 
the south of the Pallava period. 

China admitted Buddhism in A.D. 62 under 
Emperor Ming Ti. Both Chinese and Indian scholars 
enthusiastically took up the work of 
translating texts of Mahayana Bud. 
dhism into Chinese. Many Chinese pilgrims visited 
India, the earliest of them being Fa Hien, 
The travels of Hiuan Tsang contributed a great deal 
to the establishment of a fellowship between India and 
China. It is said that within thirty years of Hiuan 
Tsang's return to China sixty more pilgrims came to 
India to learn Buddhism and visit holy places. 

Buddhism was introduced in Korea in A.D. 872 
from China, whence it was transmitted to J apan. 

The first Buddhist mission visited Tibet in c. 640. 
A century later, Padmasambhava, an Indian monk, 

WS preached there a type of Buddhism 
which later on developed into 
Lamaism, The Buddhism of Tibet lays stress on the 
use of spells and magical formula to attain supernatural 
power, It became the house of a Buddhist school known 
аз Vajrayana, closely allied to Tantrism. Atisa 
Dipaükara (980—1053), a native of Bengal, visited 
Nepal and Tibet and gave great impetus to the study 
of Buddhism in these lands. 


China. 
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с of A. SOCIETY 
Bud. TI arr AE : 
ye he dynasties that ruled in Northern India before 
Sd the Muslim conquest are usually called Rajput, and 
lien, 2 in : Mer 
А the period of their rule is designated 
deal The Rajputs. We b ? б 
у the meaningless term ‘ Rajput 
and age.” In the modern parlance of Northern India, 
2c * Rajput,’ which literally means ‘ the son of a king,’ is 
? а synonym for * Kshatriya,’ the second caste in the 
t orthodox Hindu Brahmanical scheme of society Та 
81@ historical times, from B.C. 600 onwards, we have not 
always found the Kshatriyas holding the sceptre: none 
640, of the important dynasties of ancient India belonged to 
onk, | the Kshatriya caste, of which, according to theory, it 
ism was the birthright to rule. But from A.D. 700 we 
into . And in northern India the rise of dynasties which 
the | claimed descent from such Kshatriya heroes of old as 
ural Rama, Lakshmana, Krishna, Arjuna, ete. 
own The origin of the Rajputs has often been discussed. 


Rajput group of caste is essentially an occupational 
group, composed of all clans following the Hindu 
ritual, who actually undertook the work of government; 
consequently, people of most diverse races were and are 
| lumped together as Rajputs; and most of the clans now 
} in existence are descended either from foreign immi- 
| grants of the fifth and sixth centuries A.D. of the 
Christian era, or from indigenous races such as the 


tisa European scholars believe that the Kshatriya or 
| 
| 
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Gonds and the Bhars. But in other words, the 
Rajputs are descended from the foreign invaders of 
India, such as the Hunas, who came down upon India 
in the fifth century A.D.; when they settled down in 
India and secured political power, they were invested 
with Kshatriya-hood and legendary genealogies going 
up to the Sun, the Moon or the Fire-Pit. Some Rajput 
tribes were descended from aboriginal peoples of India 
and were raised to the status of Kshatriyas by a similar 
process. 

Such a theory is not ‘acceptable to Indian 
writers, who claim for the Rajputs, an indigenous des- 
cent from th: Kshatriya ruling houses of old days. 
There has been a great intermingling of castes in India 
and it is very difficult to say with certainty which of 
the Rajput tribes are of foreign descent. 

By this time caste had become crystallised. Inter- 
marriages were extremely rare, except sometimes in 
royal circles. Occasionally kings 
үрдү raised and degraded persons to а certain 
caste, but such cases were extremely rare. Ап 
example of royal interference: with caste is found in the 
action of Ballila Sena of Bengal, who conferred 
Kulinism on some persons belonging to the higher 
castes. It was meant as a distinction, based on some 
sort of excellence, supposed or real. Like all social 
divisions in India, Kulinism also became hereditary 
and now pervades all the higher Bengali castes. 

A growing conservatism of the society, which is 
also characteristic of the Mediaeval Age of Europe, 

Р gradually pervaded the society. 
ene Conse- Creative social activity was absent, 
and what we find was only a develop- 


Caste. — 
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m disaster was fully developed by now. Rama, the hero 
dia 8 Lian of the Ramayana, came to be counted 
m | among these incarnations. By the 
ted MH thirteenth century his worship was made into a cult 
ing by his devotees, to whom he became the ultimate 
n divinity. 
AE. Another interesting incarnation is Buddha. It is 
lam | strange indeed that he should ever have been regarded 
I as an incarnation of God among the Hindus; no doubt, 
4 | this is a testimony to the assimilative power of Hindu- 
lan | ism. But it must be added that this recognition was 
les | only halting: in one place for example, it is said that 
УБ, | Vishnu became incarnated as Buddha only to mislead 
dia | the wicked by his teachings, which shows that 
of | Buddha was not excused for his anti-Brahmanical 
| teachings. 
inc | In the South, hymns to Vishnu were composed by 
ln poet-saints, called Arvars, in the seventh and eighth 
NE centuries. From the tenth century began a succession 
ain ; of apostles beginning with Nathamuni. The fourth 
An was the famous Ramanuja (twelfth century), the 
the | founder of the Sri Sampradaya and preacher of а 
red | system of philosophy known as Visishtadvaita (qualified 
her | non-duality). in which the individual and the Supreme 
me | Being are regarded as identical in a very restricted 
cial | вепзе. 
ary | Another preacher of the South, Madhavacharya 
| (thirteenth century), founded the sect of the Sad- 


| is | Vaishnavas, who completely discard the Vedantic 
doctrine and regard the individual and the Supreme 


ype, | me 
26у. | Being as utterly distinct. 

e | The more extreme sects of Saivism were known 
ob | as Pagupatas, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. They con- 


| Е, 16 
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ceived of their god in terrible forms, as wearing hide, 

9 carrying skull, roaming about in 
pP cremation grounds, surrounded by 
ghosts, who were his followers, and tried to imitate 
these uncanny acts themselves. 

In Kashmir Saivism was given an exiremely refined 
metaphysical form, with high philosophical ideas. 
The name of Abhinavagupta, a philosopher of tho 
eleventh century, stands out prominent in the history 
of Kashmirian Saivism. 

In the South, Saivism was greatly patronised by 
the Cholas and the Pandyas. King Rajaraja had а 
poet saint Nambi-Andar-Nambi at his court, who 
composed a Tamil collection of hymns called Tirumurai. 

In the Deccan, the reign of the Kalachurya Bijjala 
(1156) saw the rise of the Lingayat sect, headed by 
Basava, the brother-in-law and 
minister of Bijjala. The Lingiyats, 
who still exist in the Deccan in large numbers, are 
worshippers of Siva in his phallic symbol, and call 
themselves Sivacharas or Viragaivas in order to be 
distinguished from the other Saiva sects. The leading 
doctrines and practices of the Viragaiva religion are 
summed up in the technical terms, ashtavartman, ‘ the 
eighth environments’ (or aids to faith and protection 
against sin and evil), and Shashtasthala, ‘ the six stages 
of Salvation.’ The aids to faith include the worship 
of a linga, besmearing the body with ashes, obedience to 
preceptors, etc. Some of their texts denounce the 
caste system, penances for the atonement of sins, visits 
to holy places, the Sraddha system and other favourite 
Brahmanical customs. They bury their dead. Their 


The Lingayats. 
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Süktism, or the cult of the worshippers of Sakti от 
Power, consisis of the worship of a female goddess, 


Süktism. 


such as Durga or Kali, or any other 


of her numerous forms, usually re- 
garded as a consort of Siva and as the source of all 


The 


emphasized. 


energy. destructive 
The worship 
widely prevalent in many 
and in India it is perhaps 

Tantrism is a strange 


aspect of the goddess is 
of tlie mother goddess was 
countries of the old world, 
as old as Mohenjo-daro. 


creed of erotic mysticism, 


which believes in the existence of mysterious forces ia 
the human body, which can be roused 
by certain processes. It has faith in 
the potency of sounds, letters, diagrams and syllables 


Tanirism. 


and in the free use of spells, magic, charms and 
amulets sometimes even for gross mundane purposes. 
It followed practices which judged by the standards >f 
others were immoral and 
became closely connected with Buddhism. 


revolting. In Bengal st 

There were other notable religious movements за 
India during the Muhammedan rule, but most of them 

may be regarded as the outcome oí 
. the form of Hinduism which took 
shape in the early mediaeval age. This form was the 
result of about four millenniums of experience, of 
contact with different cultures, of conflict with heterodox 
and protestant systems and of infinite variations due to 
local conditions. It has been truly said that it is 
useless to try to define Hinduism, to say what things 
constitute Hinduism and what are against its tenets, 
that it is at best a geographical connotation, of which 
a negative definition only is possible. It has engulfed 
and absorbed whatever has come in iis way, and whyt 


Conclusion. 
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ever has not refused to be absorbed. Except, perhaps, 
a vague allegiance to the Vedas without knowing what 
they are, there is no common ground between its 
different sects. This has been possible owing to the 
absence of a central authority, priestly or mundane, or 
some scripture which could be relied upon in cases of 
differences. The infinite range of its sacred texts has 
been utilized to iend support and sanction to any 
custom or belief; it does not deny the possibility sf 
new scriptures. These facts have given Hinduism a 
remarkably unique dynamicity. Its extreme flexibility 
and adaptability have never allowed it to grow anti- 
quated. Absorbing within itself the flotsam and jetsam 
of the agc., it has always been, and still is, ‘a move- 
ment, not a result; a growing tradition, not a fixed 
revelation.’ 
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THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SINDH -- 


The earliest Muslim invaders of Hindustan were 
not the Turks but the Arabs. Within twenty years of 


the death of the Prophet they made 
of 


themselves masters of Syria, Pales- 
tine, Egypt, and Persia and tried to 
extend their conquests further east. A vich and idola- 
trous country like India could noi long remain beyond 
the pale of their ambitions. Ever since the Khilifat of 
Omar (634—43 A.D.) they had iried to gain a footing 
in India and fitted out expeditions to the Indian coast 
but with little success. 

It was under the Omayyads that a serious attempt 
was made to extend the sphere of ihe Khalif®’s influence 


in the east, Under Hajjaj, the 
Attack on Dahir, 


712 A.D govenor of Iraq, the spirit of con- 


quest found its fullest scope, and 
Bokhara, Khojand, Samarqand, and Karghana were 
conquered by Muslim arms. The raids of Indian pirates 
сп Arab ships pi ked the wrath of Hajjaj. The 
latter wrote to Dahir, ihe Brahman ruler oi Sindh, to 
chastise the pirates and send to him the woman captured 
by them. On Dahir’s refusal to do so, Hajjaj decided 
to send an expedition to India with a view to wreak 
yengeance upon the pirates and the Hindu ruler of 
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| | 
Ay Sindh who had given a fresh cause for offence by 

| affording shelter to certain rebels from Mekran. 


The expedition was entrusted to Muhammad Ып 
Qasim, the governor’s nephew, a young man of un- 
daunted courage, ambition, and enter- 
o AER prise. He started with 6,000 chosen 
warriors from Syria and Iraq, and an 
| i equal number of camel-riders and a baggage train of 
a. 3,000 Bactrian camels. Muhammad entered Sindh 
and triumphantly marched from one place to another, 
" Pul capturing town after town until he reached’ Debal in 
lk the spring of 712 A.D. Dahir offered a gallant resis- | 
КОШ tance, but he was defeated and killed. His queen, after | 
the fashion of Rajput women, displayed true valour 
i and heroism, but she was overpowered and captured | 
H : with her two maiden daughters. The fort of Debal fell 
4 into the hands of the Arabs. 


gang ы ы anuli) M oma Tat cw 
agan ag Stat aa тае тр 


Dahir's relatives were brought before the conqueror, 
and the treatment which the latter meted out to them 
is thus described in the Chachnamah : 

“ Muhammad fixed a tax upon all the subjects 
according to the laws of the Prophet. Those 
who embraced the Muhammadar. faith were 

| exempted from slavery, the tribute and the 

if poll-tax, and from those who did not change 

| a their creed a tax was exacted according to 
d HB 2 three grades. The first grade was of great 
| M | men, and each of these was to pay silver 
| equal to 48 dirhams in weight; the second 
| grade, 24 dirhams; and the lowest grade, 
12 dirhams. It was ordered that all who 
should become Musalmans at once shall be 
exempted from the payment, but those who 


———— 
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were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll- 

гахе , 
Muhammad then proceeded to Brahmanabad and 
received the submission of the residents of the town. 

Here the treatment of the conquered was generous, and 

Muhammad acted according to the order of Hajjaj 

which ran as follows: 

“ As they have made submission and have agreed 
to pay taxes to the Khalifa nothing more 
can be properly required from them. They 
have been taken under our protection, and 
we cannot in any way stretch out our hands 


м 


upon their lives ог property. Permission is 

given them to worship their gods. Nobody 

must be forbidden or prevented from follow- 

ing his own religion. They maj live in 

their houses in whatever manner they like.” 

A large measure of toleration was granted to the 
Brahmanas. They were allowed to build their temples, 
to trade with Muslims and to live without fear, and to 
strive to improve their credit. They were to be in the 
same position as the ews, Christians, and fire wor- 
shippers of ‘raq and Sham. The revenue officers were 
asked to deal justly and honestly with the people and to 
tax them according to their capacity. Religious iree- 
dom was granted and the Brahmanas were permitted to 
practise their faith. This was followed by the conquest 
of Multan where Muhammad received ће homage of 
the Jats and Meds who had suffered much at the hands 
of the Indian Government. The usual treatment of the 
conquered followed. Toleration was granted and their 


lives were spared on payment of the jeziya. 
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i 
| Meanwhile a change occurrea in the Khilàfat. The | 
1 new Khalifa Sulaiman was hostile to Hajjaj and the 
E PA officers who had found employment at 
| | aa his instance. Muhammad bin Qasim 
| te was peromptorily recalled from the 
| Indian command and fell a victim to the Khalifa’s 
H unrestrained fury. He was sewn in the raw hide of 


an ox, and Mir Māsūm writes that “three days after- | 
wards the bird of life left his body and flew to heaven.” | 
Such was the tragic fate of the young general who had, 
by his valour, established the power of Islam in a distant | 
and inhospitable land. 

The methods of government of ihe Arabs were 
more humane than those of the Turks who followed 
^u Ne . them three centuries later, The inter- 
| Sindh. nal administration of the country was 


left in the hands of the natives them- | 
| 
I 
| 


selves. The igtas were held by grantees on the condi- 
tion of military service and were free from all charges 
except the sadgah or ulms. Some soldiers held lands, 
while others were given fixed salaries, As laid down in 
the Shariyat (the Quran) four-fifths of the spoils of 
war was invariably distributed among the soldiers of 
Islam, and one-fifth was sent to the Khalifa for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes. Religious gifts were 
made and land was given in free gift (wagf) to men of 
learning and heads of monasteries. 

The chief sources of revenue were the land tax 
and the jeziya. There were other taxes which were 
farmed out to the highest bidders—a practice which en- 
tailed much suffering on the subject population. All 
those who refused to embrace Islam had to pay the 
jeziya which was levied wiih great rigour, Women, 
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children, and persons who were unfit for any kind of 
work were exempt from the payment of this tax. $ 


tuary laws were passed and certain tribes were prohi- 
bited from viding on horses and from covering their 
hands and feet. Theft was looked upon as a serious 
crime, and if any of the tribesmen committed theft, 
their women and children were burnt to death. The 
atives of the country were required to feed every 
Muhammadan traveller for three days and rights, The 
judicial administration was simple and cheap, and 
rough and ready justice took the place of organised 
legal procedure. The Qazi decided suits between 
Muslims and Muslims and Muslims and Hindus, but 
ihe Hindus were allowed to settle their disputes in their 
Panchayats which they ‘ maintained in full efficiency.” 
The Hindu, and Muslims occupied the same position in 
criminal law, but suits of a civil nature were decided by 
the Hindus in their own Arbitrati Caste had 
a strong hold upon the people, and the px opinion 
of the members of a caste often served as a check upon 

ihese Arbitration Boards 
The Sindhians were overpowered by the Arabs in 
battle but the effects of their conquest did not last long. 
The Arab conquest, as Stanley Lane- 


T Arab Poole rightly observes. was only an 
conquest, a tem- 
porary phase. 


episode in the history of India and ci 
Tslam, a triumph without results. 
There is not much truth in the statement that the bitter 
feud between the Brahmanas and Bu.ldhisis in Sindh 
greatly helped the foreigners, and that the Buddhists 
who were dissatisfied with the attitude of the Brahmanas 
welcomed the Arab invaders. If that had heen so, the 
Arabs with their toleration and forbearance would have 


= 
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succeeded in establishing their power permanently in 
the country, and exploited local sectarian differences to 
their own advantage. But there is evidence to show 
that the Arab dominion did not strike its roots deep in 
the soil. Sindh was a desert province and could not 
meet the huge cost of the expeditions that were needed 
to conquer it. The Hindus who were immersed too deeply 
in their philosophical speculations disdained, to take 
serious notice of the barbarians, who had entered their 
country. The Arabs stood aghast at the prosperity and 
richness of Hindu culture, and soon became convinced 
of the superiority of the people whom they had worsted 
in battle. The Hindus were not so weak as to yield the 
country easily to foreigners. The Rajput kingdoms, 


scattered all over Northern India, were ready to grapple: 


with any invader who encroached upon their posses- 
sions. Apart from these causes there is another which 
deserves to be mentioned. The Khalifa did not send 
sufficient help, and this lack of support from the home 
government made the Arab position untenable in Sindh 
before long. As the power of the Khilafat declined, 
the distant provinces soon threw aside the yoke and 
declared themselves independent. In a few years 
nothing remained of the Arab conquest in Sindh except 
a few families, buildings, and :oads. 
Politically the Arab conquest was an insignificant 
event in the history of Islam, but culturally its effects 
NE s were deep and far-reaching. It 
Б ТАША brought the Arabs in contact with 
Indians who were far more civilised, 
and whose achievements in the domain of learning and 
art far excelled their own. The Arabs admired the 
versatility of Hindu intellect and the depth and variety 
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of Hindu culture, and many an Arab savant sat at the 
feet of Hindu and Buddhist scholars to learn from them 
ihe mysteries of their sacred lore. During the Khilafat 
of Manstr in 771 A.D., a learned man well-versed in 
mathematics and astronomy reached Baghdad with other 
Pandits and translated the Brahaspati Siddhanta into 
Arabic by the Khalifa's permission in collaboration 
with Ibrahim Fizari, a court mathematician. The 
Barümákàüs, the ministerial family of Baghdad, extend- 
ed its patronage to Hindu learning during the Khilafat 
of Hàrün (186—803 A.D.) They invited Hindu scholars 
to Baghdad and appointed them as the chief physicians 
of their hospitals and asked them to translate into 
Arabie Sanskrit works on medicine, philosophy, astro- 
logy, astronomy, literature and politics. A physician 
named Manikya went to Baghdad to treat ihe Khalifa 
Harun, who was suffering from some disease and effected 
2 complete cure. The Arabs learnt the game of chess 
from the Hindus and the notations which the natious 
of Europe learnt from them. Several books were written 
which show the amalgamation of Arab and Hindu 
cultures, and it must be said to the credit of the Arabs 
that religious bigotry did not stand in the way of their 
adoption of a culture which was alien. to them. The 
Muslims became so proficient in the Indian languages 
that some of them translated the Quran into Sanskrit. 
The Arabs studied various subjects and vastly added to 
the stock of their knowledge. Painting, architecture, 
music, the science of poisonous drugs, the art of war, 
alchemy, logic. and xitcheraft—all these the Arabs 
learnt from the Hindus. The cultural bond between 
India and Baghdad was snapped when the Abbasid 


dynasty was destroyed by the Mughal leader Halagüu. 
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The destruction of the Khilafat disturbed its possessions 
in all paris of the world, and the Sindh governors 
became practically independent. The Arab scholars, 


cut off from Hindu culture, turned to the study of 
Hellenic art, literature, philosophy, and science, 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GHAZNAVIDES 


The Arab inyasion was a failure because it was 
directed against a barren and unproductive province. 
The progress of Islamic conquest was 
Nc pure of checked for the time but it was re- 
sumed with great zeal anc earnestness 
in the tenth century by the Turks who pcured iato 
India from beyond the Afghan hills in ever-increasing 
numbers. After the fall of the Omayyads in 750 A.D. 
the Abbasids who succeeded to the Khilàfat transferred 
the capital from Damascus to Al-Kufa, aud removed 
all distinctions between the Arabs and the non-Arabs. 
The Khilifat now lost its sole spiritual leadership in 
the Islamic world; and its authority was circumscribed 
Ly the independent dynasties that had lately come into 
existence. The Arabs had now sunk into indolent lovers 
of ease, always placing personal or tribal interests { 
above the interests of Islam. The Abbasids accelerated 
the process of decadence by systematically excluding the 
Arabs from office. The provincial governors showed 
a tendency towards independence, as the central goveru- 
ment became weaker and weaker. The barbarian 
Turkish guards whom the Khalifas employed to protect 
their person grew too powerful to be controlled, and the 
latter became mere tools in their hands. The Turks 


in importance from Egypt to Samargaud, and 
them = — 
The 


S grew 
| when Ше ;amàünid kingdom was overturown by 
| they founded small principalities for themselves. 
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ү more ambitious of these petty chiefs turned to India to 


find an outlet for their martial ardour and love of 
conquest. In 933 A.D. Alaptagin seized Ghazni where 
his father had been governor under the Saminids and | 
established his own independent power. | 

After his death in 976 A.D. һе was succeeded by his 
slave Subuktagin. As һе seemed to be a man of 

promise, Alaptagin gradually raised 
C a him to posts of trust, and conferred 
sion of Hindustan. upon him, in course of time, the 

title of Amir-ul-Umra. Subuktagin 
was a talented and ambitious ruler. Not content with 
the petty kingdom of his master, he organised the 
Afghans into a compact body, and with. their help 
conquered Lamghan and Sistan, and extended the sphere 
of his influence. The Turkish attacks upon’ the 
Samanid power further gave him the long-desired 
opportunity of securing the province of Khorasan for 
his son Mahmud in 994 A.D. 

Eager to acquire religious merit Subuktagin turned 
to the conquest of India, a country of idolaters and in- 
fidels. Jayapala, whose kingdom. extended from Sar- 
hind to Lamghan and from Kashmir to Multan, was 
the first Indian ruler likely to check his advance. 
When the Afghans encamped on the border of the 
Lamghai. territory, Jayapala, who was frightened 
beyond measure on seeing the heavy odds arrayed 
against him, sued for peace, and offered to pay tribute 
in acknowledgment of the conqueror’s sovereignty. 
Mahmud dissuaded his father from acceding to these 
terms of peace, and urged battle for “the honour of 
Islam and of Musalmans.” . Jayapala, however, re- 


newed his overtures and sent the following message 10 | 
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^ 
i | disaster was fully develop by now. Rama, the hero 
E | Me of the Ramayana, came to be counted 
d | ; among these incarnations. By the 
| thirteenth century his worship was made into a cult 
ў by his devotees, to whom he became the ultimate 
пе divinity. 
of Another interesting incarnation is Buddha. It is 
d strange indeed that he should ever have been regarded 
d ! as an incarnation of God among the Hindus; no doubt, 
ic | this is a testimony to the assimilative power of Hindu- 
mo |j ism. But it must be added that ihis recognition was 
th | only halting: in one place for example, it is said that 
1e | Vishnu became incarnated as Buddha only to mislead 
|р the wicked by his teachings, which shows that 
ге Buddha “was not excused for his anti-Brahmanical 
Je ЧИ teachings. 
d | In the South, hymns to Vishnu were composed by 
oT ЖЖ poet-saints, called Arvars, in the seventh and eighth 
| centuries. From the tenth century began a succession 
d > of apostles beginning with Nathamuni. The fourth 
n- | was the famous Ramanuja (іже Ы century), the 
r- | founder of the Sri Sampradaya and preacher of a 
T system of philosophy known as ViSishtadvaita (qualified 
Е, | non-duality). in which the individual and the Supreme 
iya | Being are regarded as identical in a very restricted 
A | sense. 
xil | ‚ Another preacher of the South, Madharacharya 
3 | (thirteenth century), founded the sect of the Sad- 
2 | Vaishnavas, who completely discard the Vedantic 
ye | doctrine and regard the individual and the Supreme 
ih Being as utterly distinct. 
si The more exireme sects of Saivism were known 
s as Pagupatas, Kapalikas and Kalamukhas. They con- 
L 
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ceived of their god in terrible forms, as wearing hide, 
й ^ carrying skull, roaming about in 
SM cremation grounds, surrounded by 
ghosis, who were his followers, and tried to imitate 
these uncanny acts themselves. 

In Kashmir Saivism was given an extremely refined 
metaphysical form, with high philosophical ideas 
The name of Abhinavagupta, a philosopher of the 
eleventh century, stands out prominent in the history 
M of Kashmirian Saivism. 

" In the South, Saivism was greatly patronised by | 
| the Cholas and the Pandyas. King Rajaraja had a 
poet saint Nambi-Andar-Nambi at his court, who 

е, composed a Tamil collection of hymns called Tirumurai. 
\ In the Deccan, the reign of the Kalachurya Bijjala 
(1156) saw the rise of the Lingayat sect, headed by 

Bisava, the brother-in-law and 
minister of Bijjala. The Lingayats, 


The Lingiyats. 


who still exist in the Deccan in large numbers, are 


themselves Sivicharas or Viragaivas in order to be 
distinguished from the other Saiva sects. The leading 
doctrines and practices of the Viragaiva religion are 
summed up in the technical terms, ashtavartman, “ the 
eighth environments’ (or aids to faith and protection 
against sin and evil), and Shashtasthala, “the six stages 
of Salvation.” The aids to faith include the worship 
of a linga, besmearing the body with ashes, obedience to 
preceptors, etc. Some of their texts denounce the 
caste system, penances for the atonement of sins, visits 
to holy places, the Sraddha system and other favourite 1 
Brahmanical customs. They bury their dead. Their 


гіеѕіз are known as Jangamas. 
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Saktism, or the cult of the worshippers of Sakti oi 
| Power, consisis of the worship of a female goddess, 
ТРА such as Durga ог Kali, ог any other 
of her numerous forms, usually re- 
garded as a consort of Siva aud as the source of all 
energy. The destructive aspect of ihe goddess is 
emphasized. The worship of the mother goddess was 
widely prevalent in many couniries of the old world. 
and in India it is perhaps as old as Mohenjo-daro. 

Tantrism is a strange creed of erotic mysticism, 
| which believes in the existence of mysterious forces iu 
the human body, which can be roused 
by certain processes. It has faith in 
the potency of sounds, letters, diagrams and syllables 
and in the free use of spells, magic, charms and 
amulets sometimes even for gross mundane purposes. 

It followed practices which judged by the standards >f 

others were immoral and revolting. In Bengal st 

became closely connected with Buddhism. 

There were other notable religious movements ла 
India during the Muhammedan rule, but most of them 
may be regarded as the ouicome of 
the form of Hinduism which took 
shape in the early mediaeval age. This form was the 
result of about four millenniums of experience, of 
contact with different cultures, of conflict with heterodox 
and protestant systems and of infinite variations due to 
local conditions. It has been truly said that it is 
useless to try to define Hinduism, to say what things 
constitute Hinduism and what are against its tenets, 

; that it is at best a geographical connotation, of which 
a negative definition only is possible. It has engulfed 
and absorbed whatever has come in its way, and why 
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ever has not refused to be absorbed. Except, perhaps, 
| a vague allegiance to the Vedas without knowing what 
they are, there is по common ground between its | 
different sects. This has been possible owing to the 
| absence of a central authority, priestly or mundane, ог 
some scripture which could be relied upon in cases of 
differences. The infinite range of its sacred texts has 
| been utilized to lend support and sanction to any 
custom or belief; it does not deny the possibility vf ? 
new scriptures. These facis have given Hinduism a | 
remarkably unique dynamicity. Its extreme flexibility 
and adaptability have never allowed it to grow anti- 
guated. Absorbing within itself the flotsam and jetsam 
of the age, it has always been, and still is, ‘ a move- 
ment, not a result; a growing iradition, not a fixed 
revelation.’ 
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CHAPTER XVIII 
THE ARAB CONQUEST OF SINDH 
f The earliest Muslim invaders of Hindustan were 
not the Turks but the Arabs. Within twenty years of 
3 A the death of the Prophet they made 
Expansion о Ё themselves masters of Syria, Ра!ез- 


Islam. t 
tine, Egypt, and Persia and tried to 


extend their conquests further east. A vich and idola- 
trous country like India could not long remain beyond 
the pale of their ambitions. Ever since the Khilafat of 
Omar (634—43 A.D.) they had tried to gain a footing 
in India and fitted out expeditions to the Indian coast 
but with little success. 
› : It was under the Omayyads that a serlous aitempt 
was made to extend the sphere of the Khalit*'s influence 
in the east. Under Hajjaj, the 


| Aitack on Dahir £ 5 Р Ba я 
| mo KD. > govenor of Irig, the spirit of con- 


quest found its fullest scope, and 


Bokhara, Khojand, Samarqand, and Farghana were 
conquered by Muslim arms. The raids of Indian pirates 
cu Arab ships pi Кей the wrath of Hajjaj. The 
latter wrote to Dahir, the Brahman ruler о: Sindh, to 


chastise the pirates and send to him the woman captured 

ћу them. On Dahir’s refusal to do so, Hajjaj decided 

to send an expedition to India with a view to wreak 

| vengeance upon the pirates and the Hindu ruler of 
# 
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Sindh who had given a fresh cause for offence by 
affording shelter to certain rebels trom Mekran. 

The expedition was entrusted to Muhammad bin 

Qasim, the governor’s nephew, a young man of un- 

daunted courage, ambition, and enter- 

e di prise. He started with 6,000 chosen 

warriors from Syria and Iraq, and an 

| equal number of camel-riders and a baggage train of 

| 3,000 Bactrian camels. Muhammad entered Sindh 

| , and triumphantly marched from one place to another, 

m capturing town after town until he reached Debal in 

b the spring of 712 A.D. Dāhir offered a gallant resis- 
| tance, but he was defeated and killed. His queen, after 

р the fashion of Rajput women, displayed true valour 
| | and heroism, but she was overpowered and captured 
D 


Wa 


| with her two maiden daughters. The fort of Debal tell 
Pm, into the hands of the Arabs. 

Dahir's relatives were brought before the conqueror, 
and the treatment which the latter meted out to them 
is thus described in the Chachnamah : 

“ Muhammad fixed a tax upon all the subjects 
according to the laws of the Prophet. Those 


f who embraced the Muhammadan faith were 
{| exempted from slavery, the tribute and the 
| | poll-tax, and from those who did not change 
| 

| 


their creed a tax was exacted according to 
| three grades. The first grade was of great 
| men, and cach of these was {о pay silver 
| equal to 48 dirhams in weight; the second 
| grade, 24 dirhams; and the lowest grade, 
{ 12 dirhams. Тї was ordered that all who | 
| should become Musalmans at once shall be 
| i: exempted from the payment, but those who 
NI £ 

| 

| 
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were desirous of adhering to their old 
persuasion must pay the tribute and poll- 
| Гах 
| Muhammad then proceeded to Brahmanabad and 
| received the submission of the residents of the town. 
Here the treatment of the conquered was generous, and 
| Muhammad acted according to the order of Hajjaj 
| which ran as follows: 
| * As they have made submission and have agreed 
| to pay taxes to the Khalifa nothing more 
| can be properly required from them. They 
have been taken under our protection, and 
we cannot in any way stretch out our hands 


upon their lives or property. Permission 15 

given them to worship their gods. Nobody 

must be forbidden or prevented from follow- 

ing his own religion. They may live in 

their houses in whatever manner they like.” 

A large measure of toleration was granted to the 
Brahmanas. They were allowed to build their temples, 
to trade with Muslims and to live without fear, and to 
strive to improve their credit. They were to be in the 
same position as the ews, Christians, and fire wor- 
shippers of “rad and Sham. The revenue officers were 
asked to deal justly and honestly with the people and to 
tax them according to their capacity. Religious free- | 
dom was granted and the Brahmanas were permitted to | 
practise their faith. This was followed by the conguest 
of Multan where Muhammad received ‘he homage of 
the Jats and Meds who had suffered much at the hands 
of the Indian Government. The usual treatment of the 
conquered followed. Toleration was granted and their 


lives were spared on payment of the jesiya. 


4 
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Meanwhile a change occurrea in the Khilafat. The 
new Khalifa Sulaiman was hostile to Hajjaj and the 


officers who had found employment at 
Muhammad’s dis- 


ETA his instance. Muhammad bin Qāsim 
grace. 


was permptorily recalled from the 
Indian command and fell a victim to the Whalifa’s 
unrestrained fury. He was sewn in the raw hide of 
an ox, and Mir Māsūm writes that ' three days after- 
wards the bird of life left his body and flew to heaven.” 
Such was the tragic fate of the young general who had, 
by his valour, established the power of Islum in a distant 
and inhospitable land. 

The methods of government of ihe Arabs were 
more humane than those of the Turks who followed 

them three centuries later. The inter- 
Beane Rule ш nal administration of the country was 

left in the hands of the natives them- 
selves. The igtas were held by grantees on the condi- 
tion of military service and were free from all charges 
except the sadgah or ulms. Some soldiers held lands, 
while others were given fixed salaries. As laid down iu 
the Shariyat (the Quran) four-fifths of the spoils of 
war was invariably distributed among the soldiers of 
Islam, and one-fifth was sent to the Khalifa for reli- 
gious and charitable purposes. Religious gifts were 
made and land was given in free gift (wagf) to men of 
learning and heads of monasteries. 

The chief sources of revenue were the land tax 
and the jeziya. There were other taxes which were 
farmed out to the highest bidders—a practice which en- 
tailed much suffering on the subject population. All 
those who refused to embrace Islam had to pay the 
jeziya which was levied with great rigour. Women, 
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children, and persons who were unfit for any kind of 
work were exempt from the payment of this tax. Sump- 
tuary laws were passed and certain tribes were prohi- 
pited from riding on horses and from covering their 
hands and feet. Theft was looked upon as а serious 
crime, and if any of the tribesmen committed theft, 
their women and children were burnt to death. The 
natives of the country were required to feed every 
Muhammadan traveller for three days and nights, The 
judicial administration was simple and cheap, and 
rough and ready justice took the place of organised 
legal procedure. The Qazi decided suits between А 
Muslims and Muslims and Muslims and Hindus, but Ig 
the Hindus were allowed to setile their disputes in their 
Panchayats which they ' maintained in full efficiency.” 


The Hindus and Muslims occupied the same position in 

criminal law. but suits of a civil nature were decided by | 
ihe Hindus in their own Arbitration Boards. Caste had !] 
a strong hold upon ihe people, and the publie opinion | 


of the members of a caste. often served as à check upon 
ihese Arbitration. Boards 

The Sin'lhians were overpowered by the Arabs m 

battle but the effects of their conquest did not last long. 

The Arab conquest, as Stanley Lane- 

т. Arab Poole rightly observes. was only an 

| conquest, а tem- ade | hi ЖОШ io t loh 
| porary phase. episode 1n the history of India and o! | 
Islam, 2 triumph without results. 


There is not much truth in the statement that the bitter 
feud between the Brahmanas and Buldhists in Sindh 
|! — greatly helped the foreigners, and ihat the Buddhists | 
who were dissatisfied with the attitude of the Brahmanas | 
| weleomed the Arab invaders. If that had been зо, the 
Arabs with their toleration and forbearance would have 
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sueceeded in establishing their power permanently in 
the country, and exploited local sectarian differences to 
their own advantage. But there is evidence to show 
that the Arab dominion did not strike its roots deep in 
the soil. Sindh was a desert province and could not 
meet the huge cost of the expeditions that were needed 
io conquer it. The Hindus who were immersed too deeply 
in their philosophical speculations disdained to take 
serious notice of the barbarians, who had entered their 
country. The Arabs stood aghast at the prosperity and 
richness of Hindu culture, and soon became convinced 
of the superiority of the people whom they had worsted 
in battle. The Hindus were not so weak as to yield the 
couniry easily to foreigners. The Rajput kingdoms, 
scattered all over Northern India, were ready to grapple 
with any invader who encroached upon their posses- 
sions. Apart from these causes there is another which 
deserves to be mentioned. The Khalifa did not send 
sufficient help, and this lack of support from the home 
government made the Arab position untenable in Sindh 
before long. As the power of the Khilafat declined, 
the distant provinces soon threw aside the yoke and 
declared themselves independent In a few years 
nothing remained of the Arab conquest in Sindh except 
a few families, buildings, and :oads. 
Politically the Arab conquest was an insignificant 
event in the history of Islam, but culturally its effects 
Arab intercourse were deep and far-reaching. It 
with India: brought the Arabs in contact with 
' Indians who were far more civilised, 
and whose achievements in the domain of learning and 
art far excelled their own. The Arabs admired the 
versatility of Hindu intellect and the depth and variety 
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of Hindu culture, and many an Arab savant sat at the 
feet of Hindu and Buddhist scholars to learn from them 
the mysteries of their sacred lore. During the Khilatat 
of Mansur in 771 A.D., a learned man well-versed in 
mathematics and astronomy reached Baghdad with other 
Pandits and translated the Brahaspati Siddhanta into 
Arabic by the Khalifa's permission in collaboration 
with Ibrahim Ејлат, a court mathematician. The 
Baramakas, the ministerial family of Baghdad, extend- 
ed its patronage to Hindu learning during the Khilafat 
of Harun (786—803 A.D.) “They invited Hindu scholars 
to Baghdad and appointed them as the chief physicians 
of their hospitals and asked them to translate into 
Arabic Sanskrit works on medicine, philosophy, astro- 
logy, astronomy, literature and politics. A physician 
named Manikya went to Baghdad to treat {һе Khalifa 
Harin, who was suffering trom some disease and effected 
a complete cure. The Arabs learnt the game of chess 
from the Hindus and the notations which the natious 
of Europe learnt from them. Several books were written 
which show the amalgamation of Arab and Hindu 
cultures, and it must be said to the credit of the Arabs 
that religious bigotry did not stand in the way of their 
adoption of a culture which was alien to them. The 
Muslims became so proficient in the Indian languages 
that some of them translated the Quran into Sanskrit. 
The Arabs studied various subjects and vastly added to 
the stock of their knowledge. Painting, architecture, 
music, the science of poisonous drugs, the art of war, 
alchemy, logic, and vitcheraft—all these the Arabs 
learnt from #he Hindus. The cultural bond between 
India and Baghdad was snapped when the Abbasid 
dynasty was destroyed by the Mughal leader Halagu, 
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The destruction of the Khilafat disturbed its possessions 
in all parts of the world, and the Sindh governors 
became practically independent. The Arab scholars, 
cut off from Hindu culture, turned to the study of 

| 


Hellenic art, literature, philosophy, and science. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE GHAZNAVIDES 


The Arab invasion was a failure because it was 
directed against a barren and unproductive province. 
The progress of Islamic conquest was 
wae of checked for the time but it was re- 
sumed with great zeal anc earnestuess 
in the tenth century by the Turks who pcured into 
India from beyond the Afghan hills in ever-increasing 
| numbers. After the fall of the Omayyads in 750 A.D. 
the Abbasids who succeeded to the Khilafat iransferred 
the capital from Damascus to Al-Kufa, aud removed 
all distinctions between the Arabs and the non-Arabs. 
| The Khilafat now lost its sole spiritual leadership in 
| the Islamic world; and its authority was circumscribed 
һу the independent dynasties that had lately come into 
| existence. The Arabs had now sunk into indolent lovers 
of ease, always placing personal or tribal interesis 
above the interests of Islam. The Abbasids accelerated 
the process of decadence by systematically excluding the 
Arabs from office. The provincial governors showed 
a tendency towards independence, as the central govern- 
ment became weaker and weaker. The barbarian 
Turkish guards whom the Khalifas employed to protect 
| their person grew too powerful to be controlled, and the 
| latter became mere tools in their hands. The Turks 
| grew in importance from Egypt to Samargand, and 
| when the ‘amanid kingdom was overturown by them 
i they founded small principalities for themselves. The 
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more ambitious of these petty chiefs turned to India to 
find an outlet for their martial ardour and love of 
conquest. In 933 A.D. Alaptagin seized Ghazni where 
his father had been governor under the Samanids and 
established his own independent power. 
_y After his death in 976 A.D. he was succeeded by his 
slave Subuktagin. As. he seemed to be a man of 
promise, Alaptagin gradually raised 
. ae Seen him to posts of trust, and conferred > 
sion of Hindpstan. upon him, in course of time, the | 
title of Amir-ul-Umra. Subuktagin 


was a talented and ambitious ruler. Not content with 
the petty kingdom of his masier, he organised the 
Afghans into a compact body, and with their help 
conquered Lamghan and Sistan, and extended the sphere 
of his influence. The Turkish attacks upon the 
Saminid power further gave him the long-desired 
opportunity of securing the province of Khorasan for 
his son Mahmud in 994 A.D. 

Eager to acquire religious merit Subuktagin turned 
to the conquest of India, a country of idolaters and in- 
fidels. Jayapala, whose kingdom extended from Sar- 
hind to Lamghan and from Kashmir to Multan, was 
the first Indian ruler likely to check his advance. 
When the Afghans encamped on the border of the 
Lamghau territory, Jayapala, who was frightened 
beyond measure on seeing the heavy odds arrayed 
against him, sued for peace, and offered to pay tribute 
in acknowledgment of the conqueror’s sovereignty. 
Mahmud dissuaded his father from acceding to these | 
terms of peace, and urged battle for “the honour of ` 
Islam and of Musalmans.? Jayapala, however, re- 


newed his overtures and sent the following message 10 
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Subuktagin: “ You have seen the impeiuosity of the 
Hindus and their indifference to death, whenever any 
calamity befalls them, as at ihis moment. If, there- 
fore, уоп refuse to grant peace in the hope of obtaining 
plunder, tribute, elephants, and prisoners, then there is 
no alternative for us but to mount the horse of stern 
determination, desiroy our property, take out the eyes 
of our elephants, cast our children into the fire, and 
rush on each other with sword and spear, so that all that 
will be left to you is stones and diri, dead bodies, and 
scattered bones.” 

At this peace was made, and Jayapala bound himselt 
to pay a tribute of a million dirhams, 50 elephants, and 
some cities and fortresses in his dominions. But he 
soon changed his mind and cast into prison two officers 
sent by Subuktagin to see that he made good his promise. 
When the Amir heard of this breach of faith, he hasten- 
ed with his army towards Hindustan to punish Jaya- 
pala for his ‘ wickedness and infidelity.’ Jayapala 
received help from his fellow princes of Ajmer, Delhi, 
Kalanjar, and Kanauj, and at the head of a hundred 
thousand men he advanced to meet the invader on the 
same field of batile. 

The issue of the battle was a foregone conclusion. 
Subuktagin urged his followers to fight as well as they 


could for the honour of the faith. 
The Second In- 


т The Hindus were defeated in a sharp 
үаѕ1ор. 


engagement. Subuktagin levied a 
heavy tribute and obtained an immense booty. His 
sovereignty was acknowledged, and he appointed one о? 
his officers to the government of Peshawar. India was 
not couquered, but the Muslims discovered the way 
that led to her fertile plains. After ruling his sub- 
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ject with prudence and moderation for twenty years, 
Subuktagin died in August, 997 A.D., leaving a 
large and well established kingdom for his son 
Mahmud. 
After the death of Subuktagin the sceptre of Ghazni 
passed into the hands of his eldest son, Mahmud, who 
quickly attained to the position of 
Mahmud o f one of the mightiest rulers of Asia, 
Ghazni—His early : 2 х s a 
ambitions. У famed in far-off lands for his riches, 
valour, and justice. To the qualities 
of a born soldier he added boundless religious zeal which 
has ranked him among ihe great leaders of Islam. 
Mahmud was, indeed, a fierce and fanatical Muslim 
with an insatiable thirst for wealth and power. Early 
in life he formed the grim resolve of spreading the faith 
of the Prophet, and his investiture by the Khalifa 
further sharpened his zeal. To such a greedy icono- 
clast India with her myriad faiths and fabulous wenlth 
presented a favourable field for the exercise of his 
religious and political ambitions. Again and again he 
led jihads against the Hindus, bringing back with him 
vast booty obiained by the plundering Turkish hordes 
who followed him into Hindustan. 
Having setiled the affairs of his kingdom Mahmud 
tumed his attention towards Hindustan, and led as 
many as sevenieen invasions during 
His Expeditions the years 1000—1026 A.D. The first 
—The first raid on 
Frontier towns. expedition in 1000 A.D. resulted in 
the capture of several frontier fort- 
resses and districts which were entrusted by Mahmud 
to his own governors. 
Next year he again set out from Ghazni at the 
head of ten thousand picked horsemen. Thereupon 
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Jayapala, the Raja of Bhatinda, mustered ali his forces, 

and on the 8ih Muharram, 292 A.H. 

Against (November 28, 1001 A.D.), a 
pala, the | : 


Bhatinda. action was fought at Peshawar, 


in which the Musalmans defeated 
the Hindus. Jayapala was captured with his kinsmen, 
and an immense booty fell into the hands of the con- 
queror. The former agreed to give fifty elephants and 
his son and grandson as hostages as a security for ful- 
filling the conditions of the peace. But Jayapala 
personally preferred death to dishonour, and perished 
in the flames to save himself from humiliation. 
The third expedition was aimed against the city ot 
Bhira (1004-05 A.D.) on the lefi bank of the Jhelum, 
below the Salt Range, which was 


gainst Bhira ; : Р 
c ARES soon annexed to the kingdom oi 
Ghazni. Abul Fatah Daud, the 

2 


heretic ruler of Минап, purchased pardon by promis- 
ing an annual tribute of iweniy thousand golden 
dirhams, when he learnt of the defeat of Jayapala’s вол 
Anandapala near Peshawar. Mahmud entrusted his 
Indian possessions to Sevakapala, a Hindu convert, and 
returned io Ghazni, but as soon as the conqueror turned 
his back, Sevakapala abjured Islam and witheld alle- 
giance to Ghazni, Thereupon, Mahmud marched 
against him and defeated him, He was compelled to 
pay 400 thousand dirhams as penalty for his disloyalty 
and bad faith, 


1 Firishta writes that a custom prevailed among the Hindus that 
when а Raja was overpowered twice by strangers he became dis- 
qualified to reign (Briggs, I, p. 38). Utbi also refers to this custom 
though with a slight variation (Elliot, IT, p. 27). 
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The sixth expedition (1008-09 A.D.) was aimed 
against Anandapala for having assisted Daud of Multan 


in his’ treasonable design. Ananda- 
Against Ananda 


1 " E 
| pala, like the eallant Rana Sanga oi 
заа t 


Mewar, organised а confederacy of 
the Rajas of Ujjain, Gwalior, Kalanjar, Kanauj, Delhi 
and Ajmer, and marched towards the Punjab to give 
battle to the invader. The response to the appeal of 
the Punjab chief showed that the Rajput princes were 
fully alive to the danger to their civilisation. The 1 
high and low, the rich and poor, were all stirred to 
heroic action. The Muslim historian writes that Hindu 
women “ sold their jewels and sent the money from distant 
parts to be used against the Musalmans.’ The poorer 
women worked day and night at the spinning-wheel or 
as hired labourers to be able to send something to the 
men of the army. The Khokhars also threw in their 
lot with the Hindus. 


Mahmud’s archers were repulsed by the bareheaded 
and barefooted Khokhars who rushed fearlessly into 
the thick of the fight and slew and smote three or four 
thousand Musalmans. Dismayed hy this furious 
charge, the Sultan was about to stop the fight, when 
suddenly Anandapala’s elephant took fright and fled 
from the field of battle. The Hindus were panic- 
stricken, and the Gh znavide army pursued them for 
two days and nights. Many were put to death, and an 
enormous booty fell into the hands of the victors. | 

Flushed with success, Mahmud marched against | 
the fort of Kangra, also known as Nagarkot or Bhim- 

The Conquest of Dagar. The fortress was reputed to 
M doo 1009-09 hold untold treasures, all dedicated to 
E Hindu gods. When the Muham- 
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madans besieged the fortress, the Hindus opened 

the gates out of fear, and Mahmud easily 

became master of it and seized immense booty. 

The Sultan returned in triumph to Ghazni with a vast 

| collection of jewels which far exceeded the treasures of 
the mightiest kings of the world. 

The acquisition of vast treasures whetted the 

rapacity of Mahmud's followers and they repeated their 

ў raids with a remarkable frequency. 


Causes of Мв The 


ЕП success dissensions of the Hindus 


though they were numerically superior 
to their invaders, made their task easy. ‘There was little 
feeling of national patriotism in the country. The 
masses were indifferent i political revolutions. When- 
ever a confederacy was organised, iis members ofiss 
fell out among themselves, and the pride of the clan. 
or tribe interfered with the discipline of the 


coalition and paralysed the plans of leaders. 
Self-interest always predominated over the interests 


of country, while the Muslims never experienced desain 


of recruiis on account of their boundless zeai 
for conquest. 

After the conquest of Ghor, Mahmud marched to- 
wards Multan in 1010 A.D. and defeated and punished 
the rebellious chief Daud. Three years later he 


proceeded against Bhimapala, captured his forire 


1 and 
seized vast booty. The Muslims pursued ihe Raja who 
fled іо Kashmir. Mahmud appointed his own governor, 
and after plundering Kashmir and compelling a great 
many people to embrace Islam he returned to 


| Ghazni. 
| But far more important than these raids was his 
| expedition againsi Thanesar in the year 1014 AD Е 
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“The Hindus fought desperately against the invaders, 


$ but they were defeated, and the fort 
M inst f mhanesar with a large booty fell 
into the hands of the conqueror. 
ardent spirits offered themselves as volunteers to 
fight in the crusades against infidelity, and the armies 
of Mahmud soon swelled to enormous 
ae dimensions. Mahmud now determined 
to invade Kanauj, renowned in the 
Hast as the imperial Kshatriya capital of Hindustan. 
In 1018 A.D. he started from Ghazni and crossed the 
Jumna on the 2nd December, 1018 A.D Не captured 
all the forts that blocked his way. The Raja of Baran 
(Bulandshahr) tendered his submission, and, according 
te Muslim historians, with ten thousand men embraced 
Islam. The Sultan then marched against the Chief of 
Mahawan on the Jumna. The Hindus put forth a 
gallant fight, but they were defeated. The Raja killed 
himself to escape humiliation, and an normous booty 
fell into the hands of the Sultan who now proceeded 
ogainst Mathura, the sacred city of the Hindus, which, 
according to the Muslim historian, was unrivalled in 
population and edifices, and the wonderful things which 
is contained could not be described by the tongue of 
man. Turkish iconoclasm proved too much for the 
defenders, and the exquisite temples were razed to the 
ground by the orders of the conqueror. 

Mahmud, then, proceeded against Kanauj and 
appeared before its gates in January, 1019 A.D. Rajya- 
pala, the Pratihar Raja of Kanauj, however, submitted 
without offering any resistance. The Sulian sacked 
the whole town and destroyed the temples, seizing ап 
enormous amount of their wealth. Passing through the 
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country of Bundelkhand, Mahmud returned to 
Ghazni. 
The abject surrender of Rajyapala gave offence to 
his fellow Rajput princes, and Vidyadhara, son of the 
| Chandela Raja of Kalanjar, attacked 
Pu y an Rajyapala and slew him in battle. 
Prince. · Resenting the murder of his vassal, 
| Mahmud left Ghazni in 1019 A.D. to 
chastise the Chandela Prince. The Chandela Raja was 
ready for battle with a huge army, but he was struck 
with panic, and luckily for Mahmud, fled from the 
field of battle, leaving his entire baggage for the in- 
vaders. In 1021-22 A.D. Mahmud again returned to 
India, and after compelling the submission of the chief 
of Gwalior proceeded towards Kalanjar. The Chandela 
Raja elected to conclude a peace with the Sultan. 
Having accepted immense riches and jewels, Mahmud 
victoriously returned to Ghazni. 

But the most momentous expedition was aimed 
against Somnath in the year 416-17 А.Н. (1025-26 A.D.). 
Having heard of the fabulous wealth 
which this temple was supposed to 
contain, he resolved to proceed against 


E xpedition 
against Somnath. 


it. Marching through difficult country by way of 
Ajmer, the Sultan stood before the gates of Somnath? 
in a few days. He invested the fortress which stood on 
| the sea-shore, and was washed by the waves. The 
Rajput princes, from far and near, gathered to protect 
their cherished idol. When the Muslims began the 


2 The temple of Somnath was situated in Kathiawad in Gujarat 
The old temple is in ruins and а new temple has been burit by 
Ahalyabai near the site of the old, but the grandeur of the temple is 

| still indicated by the ruins that exist. 
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attack the Hindus repelled the assault with stubborn 

courage, and when the besiegers tried to scale the walls 

next morning, the defenders hurled them down with 

irresistible force. Mahmud was filled with dismay; but 

when he addressed a fervent appeal to God for assistance, 
| the hearts of the warriors of Islam were touch- 
" ed. With one voice they declared their resolve io fight 
and die for him. 

The battle raged loud and farce, and a Scene of 
terrible carnage followed, and about 5,000 Hindus were 
slain. Mahmud theh entered the temple and broke the 
idol into pieces. He ordered some fragments of the 
idol to be sent to Ghazni where they were thrown down 
at the threshold of ‘the great mosque to give satisfaction 
to the true believers. It is related that when Mahmud 
was thus breaking the idol, the priests offered him im- 
mense wealth, only if he spared what remained of their 
god, but he replied with callous indifference that he 
wished to be known in the world as Mahmud, the 
breaker of idols, and not as Mahmud, the. seller of 
idols. All appeals for pity, all offers of wealth made by 
the priests in charge of the temple produced no effect on 
4 the conqueror, who by another blow broke the sacred 
li lingam into pieces. The Muslim soldiers of Mahmud 
| ruthlessly sacked the temple and easily obtained posses- 
sion of a large heap of diamonds, rubies, and pearls of 
incalculable value.4 


3 Mr. Habib's statement that ihe offer of ihe Brahmanas and 
Mahmud's rejection of the offer is a fable of later days lacks confirma- 
tion by Muslim authorities. There is no improbability in the offer 
made by the Brahmanas. (Habib, Sultan Mahmud of Ghazni, p. 53.) 


4 Firishta's story that the idol of Somnath was hollow does not 
seem to be correct. Al-Biruni cays the lingam was made of solid gold. 
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Thus did Mahmud figure, in the eyes of his follow- 
ers, as a devoted champion of the faith. They followed 
him uncomplainingly wherever he led them. The Raja 
of Nehrwala was attacked next for taking part in the 
defence of Somnath. He fled and his country was 
easily conquered. This was followed by the subjugation 
of the Bhatti Rajputs. On his return journey Mahmud 
was much troubled by Bhima Deva, the chief 
of Gujarat, and the troops. suffered considerably 
in the Ran of Kutch. He adopted a more 
westerly route and proceeded to Ghazni by way of 
Sindh. ‘ 

The last expedition’ of Mahmud was under- 
taken to chastise the Jats of the Salt Range 

as they had molested the Muslim 

ae the army on its return journey from 

Somnath. The Jats were defeat- 

ed and many of ‘them were put to the 
sword. 

Although a great conqueror, Mahmud was no bar- 
barian. Himself illiterate, he appreciated the works of 

art, and drew around himself by 

канае of means of his lavish generosity а 
galaxy of eminent poets and scholars 

among whom were some leading figures of the eastern 
world of letters, such as the versatile Al-Biruni, the 
mathematician, philosopher, astronomer, and Sanskrit 
scholar; Utbi, the historian: Farabi, the philosopher; 
and Baihaki whom Sigue Lane-Poole aptly describes 
as the “ Oriental Pepys." It was an age of poetry, 
and some of the poets who lived at Mahmud's court 
were well known all over Asia. Among these were 
‘Unsuri, the poet-laureate of Ghazni, Farrukhi, and 


4 


22 


4 
| 


A 
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Asjadi, who is the author of the following well-known 
guatrain : — 
© Т do repent of wine and talk of wine, 
Of idols fair with chins like silver fine. 


_ A lip-repentance and a lustful heart, 
O God, forgive this penitence of mine.’ 


But the most famous of all these was Firdausi, the 
author of the world-famed Shahnama, whose great epic 
has placed Mahmud among the immorials of history. 
Mahmud gave him only 60 thousand silver dirhams for 
completing the Shahnama, though he had promised 60 
thousand miskhals of gold. At this the poet was so 
offended that he wrote a satire upon the king and left 
Ghazni for good. Mahmud at last made amends for 


5 This is Browne's rendering of Firdausi's satire in his “ Literary 
History of Persia " — 
Long years this Shahnama I toiled to complete, 
That the king might award me some гегошрепѕе meet. 
But naught save a heart writhing with grief and despair, 
Did 1 get from those promises empty as air! 
Had the sire of the king been prince of renown, 
My forehead had surely been graced by a crown! 
Were his mother a lady oí high pedigree, 
In silver and gold had I stood to knee. 
But, being by birth not a prince but a boor, 
The praise of the noble he could not endure! 
Firdausi was born at Tus in Khorasanubout 950 A.D., and died 
in 1020 A.D. Mahmud had promised him a handsome reward, but he 


was deprived of it through the intrigues of Ayez, one of Mahmud's 


favourites who entertained ill-feelings towards the poet.—(Elliot, IV, 
pp 190—92.) 
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his mistake, but when the belated 60 thousand gold 
coins arrived the poet’s corpse was being carried in a 
bier to the grave. 

Mahmud was stern and implacable in administer- 
ing justice and was always ready to protect the persons 
and property of his subjects. There is no need to 
repeat the charge of avarice brought against the Suliaa, 
as it cannot be refuted. Mahmud loved money passion- 
ately, but he also spent it lavishly. He promoted 
learning by establishing a university at Ghazni, a 
library, and a museum adorned with the trophies of 
war, which he brought from conquered lands. It was 
through his liberality that beautiful edifices rose at his 
capital, making it one of the finest cities in Asia. 

It is not difficult to determine Mahmud’s place in 
history. To the Musalmans of his day he was а Ghazi 
who tried to extirpate infidelity in heathen lands. То 
the Hindus, he is to this day a veritable Hun who de- 
stroyed their most sacred shrines and wounded their 
religious ‘feelings. The impartial enquirer, however, 
must record a different verdict. To him the Sultan was 
a born leader of men, а just and upright ruler, an 
intrepid and gifted soldier, a dispenser of justice, 2 
patron of letters, and deserves to be ranked among the 
greatest personalities of the world. 

But his work did not endure. The mighty fabric 
that he had built up crumbled to pieces in the hands of 
his weak successors, 45 consolidation did not keep pace 


with conquest. 
Mahmud failed to establish peace and order in ihe 


lands which he conquered by sheer dint of valour. 
There was no well-organised system of police to put 
down crime and check the forces of disorder. He 
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devised no laws or institutions for the benefit of his 
subjects. Local liberties were suppressed, and men of 
different nationalities were formed into an empire by 
force. No bond united them except their subordina- 
tion or subservience to a common chief. The officers cf 
Mahmud who were all imperialisis followed their 
master, and showed greater interest in the expansion 
of the empire than in the establishment of an orderly 
and methodical administration. Such a political 
organisation as Mahmud's could not last Jong, and as 
soon as his masterhand was siiffenec in death the ele- 
ments of disorder asserted themselves with great vigour 
and undermined the imperial capacity for resistance. 
As Mr. Habib puts it, when the Saljugs knocked down 
the purposeless siructure no one cared to weep over its 
fate. 

Abu Rihan, better known as Al-Biriini, was born 
in 973 in the country of modern Khivà and was captured 
by Mahmud, when he conquered it in 
1017 A.D. He came to India in the 
train of Mahmud and stayed in the country for some 


A]-Birüni. 


time. He sympathetically studied the manners, 
customs, and institutions of the Hindus, and has left 
us a vivid account of them which throws much light 
upon the condition of those times. He writes that the 
country was parcelled out among petty chiefs, all 
independent of one another and often fighting amongst 
themselves. He mentions Kashmir, Sindh, Malwa, 
Gujarat, Bengal and Kanauj as important kingdoms. 
About the social condition of the Hindus he writes 
that child marriage prevailed among them; widows 
were not permitted to marry again, and sati was in 
vogue. Idol worship was common throughout the land, 
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and vast riches were acenmulated in temples which 
excited the cupidity of Muslim conquerors. Al- 
Birüni studied aud appreciated the philosophy of the 
Upanisads. He writes thai the vulgar people were 
polytheisis, but the cultured classes believed God to be 
€ one eternal, without beginning and end, acting by free 
will, almighty, all-wise. living, giving life, ruling 
and preserving.' 

The administration of justice, ihough crude and 
primitive i. many ways, was liberal and humane. 
Written complaints were filed and cases were decided 
on the testimony of witnesses. The criminal law was 
mild, and Al-Birüni compares ihe mildness of the 
Hindus with the leniency of the Christians. Brahmanas 
were exempt fron capital punishment. Theft was 
punished according to the value of the property stolen, 
and mutilation of limbs was recognised as an appro- 
priate penalty for certain offences. Taxation was 
mild. The state took only one-sixth of the produce 
of the soil, and Brahmanas were exempt from 
taxation. 

There is ample evidence in Al-Biruni's pages of 
India's degeneracy and decay. Politically she was 
disunited, and rival states fought against one another 
in complete disregard of national interests. Probably 
the word national had no meaning for them. Religion 
was encumbered by superstition, and society was held 


p of a rigid caste system which rendered the 


in the gri 
unification of the various groups impossible. Indeed, 
in many respects India presented a parallel to medieval 
Europe, and as a distinguished writer observes: 
* Everything bore the appearance of disintegration and 
decay; and national life became extinct.” 
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Masfid, who proclaimed himself king in 1031 A.D. 


afier his father’s death by setting aside his younger 


brother, was a true son of his father, 
Mal 
cessors. 


mud! uc full of ambition, courage, and war- 


like zeal. The magnificence of the 

court of Ghazni was unequalled in that age, and 

| Baihaki relates in his memoirs how the Sultan passed 
his days in pomp and splendour. Though drunken 

orgies were not unusual for even the great Mahmud, 
Masüd carried them to excess and himself became the 


—— 


leader of a notorious party of drunkards and debauchees. 

Ariyarak, the Ghaznavide commander of Hind, had 
begun to behave as an autocrat and cared little for the 
commands of his sovereign. Masiid, though a slave to 
drink and dissipation, knew how to assert his dignity 
when his own authority was flouted or disregarded. The 
Governor was induced to proceed to Ghazni where he 


was cast in prison, and probably poisoned. Ahmad 
Niyaltgin was appointed to the command of the Indian 
province, though he had to leave his son at Ghazni аз 
a hostage under a nominal pretext. The new viceroy 
was hardly less ambitious than his predecessor, and he, 
too, in Baihaki’s words, ** turned away from the path 
of rectitude and took a crooked course.” 
Ahmad Niyaltgin, on coming to India, found it 
difficult to get on with his colleague, Qazi Shiraz, and 
as he did not consult the latter in the 
ined Niyaga. discharge of his duties, a quarrel soon 
broke out between the two. But 
when the matter was referred to Ghazni, the Qazi 
received a strong rebuff, and was ordered to leave mili- 
tary affairs alone. Thereupon, Niyaltgin undertook an 
expedition to Benares, tempted by the prospect of plun- 
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dering the wealth of this ancient and venerated city of 
the Hindus. The expedition was a great success. The 
Qazi, however, could not bear the success of 
his rival and sent spies to inform the Sultan 
ihat Niyaltgin gave himself out as the son of Sultan 
Mahmud, and aimed at independence. In every possible 
way, the enemies of Niyaligin poisoned the Sultan’s 
mind and impressed upon him the necessity of imme- 
diate intervention. 

Official after official volunieered to go to Hindustan 
to restore order, but the choice, at last, fell upon 
Tilak, a Hindu of low birth, but a man of great ability 
and courage. When he reached Lahore, his presence 
struck terror into the hearts of ihe followers of Niyali- 
gin, who fled for dear life. He was, however, defented 
in a sharp engagement, and a price of 500,000 dirhams 
was set upon his head by Tilak. when the rehel eluded the 
grasp of his pursuers. The Jats, who were well familiar 
with the desert and the wilds, caught hold of Ahmad, 
and cut off his head. Masiid was delighted at the news 
of victory, and, encouraged by this success, he deter- 
mined to fulfil his old vow of capturing the fort of 
Hansi.6 His minister iried to dissuade him from 
doing зо, but he replied: “ The yow is upon my neck, 
and accomplish it, I will in my own person.” The minis 
ters bowed iheir heads in profound submission, and the 
Khwaja was invested with plenary authority at Ghazni. 

The Sultan started from Ghazni in October, 1037 
A.D., and after a long march reached the town of Hansi. 

Capture o ¢ The invaders laid siege to the fortress 
Hansi. hitherto deemed impregnable by the 
6 Hansi is a city with a ruined castle, 11 miles to the east of 


‘Hissar. 
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Hindus. Though the garrison heroically defended 
itself, the Muslims took the fortress by storm, and 
seized ап enormous booty. Having placed the 
fortress in charge of a reliable official, the Sultan 
marched towards Sonpat, a place not far from Delhi. 
The Muslims easily captured it, as the chief offered no 
resistance. The victorious Sultan now returned to 
Ghazni. 

The expedition to India turned out a blunder. 
Taking advantage of the Sultan’s absence, the Saljüq 


Turks harried the territories of Ghazni, and sacked a , 


portion of the capital. Masüd marched against the 
invaders, but at Dandinkan, near Merv, he was over- 
powered by them on March 24, 1040 A.D. This crush- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Saljügs compelled the 
Ghaznavides to withdraw towards India. 
The vanquished Sultan fled towards Hindustan in 
spite of the advice of his minister who vainly pleaded 
1 а with him to remain at Ghazni. When 
ov ge: fighi the royal party reached Marigalah* 
the Turkish and Hindu slaves muti- 
nied and placed upon the throne the Sultan’s younger 
brother Muhammad. Masiid was cast into prison and 
put to death in 1041 A.D. 
After Masud's death his son Maudud ascended the 
throne, and defeated his uncle Muhammad in an engage- 
ment, thus avenging the death of his 
ihe: bas rg father. Maudüd was succeeded by & 
series of weak rulers whose uneventful 
careers deserve little mention. The Saljüq pressure con- 


7A pass situated between Rawalpindi and Attock, a few miles 
east of Hasan Abdal. 
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tinued, and the Ghaznavide empire lost much of its 
territory. The Saljüqs eventually inflicted a crushing 
defeat проп the Ghaznavides, and the last independent 
ruler of Ghazni, Arslan, fled io Hindustan where he died 
in a state of misery in ihe year 1117 A.D. The Saljüqs 
thus established their influence at Ghazni, and dominat- 
ed the titular Ghaznavide ruler, Bahram, who owed his 
crown to them. Bahram’s reign would have ended 
gloriously, had it not been for the quarrels that arose 
between him and the Maliks of Ghor, a small mountain 
principality between Ghazni and Herat. These warlike 
Afghans had fought under the banner of Mahmud, but 
when the scepire of Ghazni passed into feeble hands they 
disregarded ihe authority of their kings. Matters 
came to a crisis, when a Suri prince was put to death 
by Bahram’s order. The brother of the deceased led 
an attack against Ghazni, but he was defeated and 
killed. Alauddin Husain, another brother, swore to 
wreak vengeance upon the house of Ghazni. He 
marched upon Ghazni at the head of a large army and 
won a splendid victory in 1150 A.D. Bahram escaped 
to India, but he returned to Ghazni again and recovered 
his lost power. 

Bahram died in 1152 A.D. and was followed by his 
son Khusrau Shah who was quiie unfit to deal with the 
new situation. The Ghuzz Turkomans advanced upon 
Ghazni, whereupon Khusrau Shah escaped to India. 
The implacable Alauddin destroyed the finest buildings 
of the city and massacred the people. Khusrau Shah 
died in exile at Lahore in 1160 A.D. 

The condition of the empire grew worse, and under 
Khusrau Malik, the new pleasure-loving ruler of 


Ghazni, the administration fell into a state of utter chaos. 
Б. 15 
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The power of Ghazni rapidly declined, and the house 

of Ghor rose into prominence. Alauddin's nephew 
Ghiyas-ud-din brought Ghazni under his control, about 

the year 1173, and entrusted it with its dependencies in- 

cluding Kabul to the charge of his brother Muiz-ud-din, 

better known in history as Muhammad Ghori. Muiz- 

i ud-din, who had an inborn aptitude for war and adven- 
| ture, led repeated attacks against Hindustan and 
i compelled Khusrau Malik to make peace and surrender | 
his son as security for the fulfilment of treaty obliga- | 


tions. Later, even Xhusrau was taken prisoner by 
stratagems and false promises and put to death in 1201 
A.D. A similar catastrophe befell his son Bahram 
Shah, end the line of Subuktagin came і an inglorious 
end, The sovereignty of Ghazni now passed into the 
hands of ths Ghori chiefs. 
Thus after nearly two centuries the empire of 
Ghazni disappeared from history. An empire, which 
rested purely upon a military basis, 
Fall of the : 
Empire, could not last long without capable 
and warlike rulers. Mahmud had 
established no institutions which could hold his wide 
dominions together. The unwieldy empire had uo 
principle of cohesion or unity, and speedily broke up 


after his death. The untold wealth obtained from | 
Hindustan fostered luxury among his weak successors | 
and rendered them unfit for the strenuous duties of war. 


Once the rotten character of the rolitical system became 
known, disorders began on all sides. The profligate 
Ghaznavides proved no match for their enemies who 
continued to seize large slices of Ghazni territory. As 
disorder increased in the Afghan regions, India also | 
began {о seethe with discontent. The multifarious 
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troubles of the rulers of Ghazni made it difficuli for 
them to deal properly with the Indian problem. But 
the chiefs of Ghor were men of a different stamp. They 
vere better fiited to lead and command the unruly 
Turks, and knew how to employ their valour and zeal 


for purposes of self-aggrandisement. 
for puri li-age 1 nt 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CONQUEST OF HINDUSTAN 


Muhammad Ghori’s attempt to seize the Muslim 

provinces of Hindustan was a remarkable success. His | 
expedition to Uccha against the Bhatti | 

Muhammad's Rajputs succeeded on account of 
Indian Cam- 
paign. treachery. He took Multan from the 

Karmatian heretics in 1174 A.D. 

Bhima Deva, the Raja of Nehrwala, however, inflicted 
a crushing defeat upon the invaders who then captured 
Peshawar, and subdued the whole of Sindh down to the 
sea-coast. Having failed to capture the fortress of 
Lahore, Muhammad concluded e peace with Khusrau 
Malik, and returned to Ghazni. After his departure, 
Khusrau Malik laid siege to the fortress of Sialkot, 
assisted by the Khokhar tribes, but failed to capture it. | 
When the news reached the Sultan, he again undertook 
an expedition against Lahore, and by a stratagem 
captured Khusrau Malik in 1186 A.D., and put an end 
t the rule of the dynasty of Subuktagin. Lahore 
passed into the hands of the victorious chieftain. 

Muhammad was still far from being master of | 
Hindustan [n the interior, lay Rajput kingdoms, 
wealthy and powerful, which were always ready to give 
battle to the foreigner who dared to invade their terri- 
tory. The hillmen of Ghazni and Ghor had never | 
encountered such dauntless fighters as the Rajputs. 
But the feudal organisation of the Rajput society was 
the principal cause of its weakness. The rivalries and 
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feuds of the clans hampered unity of action, and the 
invidious caste distinctions prevented the inferior classes 
among the Rajputs from being amalgamated with the 
proud noblesse. Only the well-born could hold fiefs. 
and this exclusive spirit tended to make the aristocracy 
hereditary and selfish. It was impossible for these 
Rajput governments, based as they were upon а system 
of feuds, to last long, and, no wonder, if the first shock 
of the Muslim invasion shook Rajput India to its 
foundations. 
Having organis 
towards the frontier town of Sarhind, which had a great 
strategic importance in the middle ages, and captured 
it. The most powerful Rajput clans which exercised 
authority in Northern India were (1) the Gaharwars, 
afterwards known as the Rathors of Kanauj, (2) the 
Chohans of Delhi and Ajmer, (3) the Palas and Senas 
of Bihar and Bengal, (4) the Baghelas ot Gujarat, and 
(5) the Chandelas of Bundelkhand.? The most powerful 


ulers of Delhi and Kanauj, whose 
m the tide of 


ed his forces, Muhammad marched 


of these were the r 
rivalry made it impossible for them to ste 
foreign invasion. 

Prithviraja, 
Delhi and Ajmer, 


who had succeeded to the kingdom of 
and who had established a great repu- 
etm, tation for chivalry and heroic exploits. 
ANU marched against the Ghori chief, and 
d the Muslim host at Tarain,? a village 
Thanesar in 1191 A.D. Jaya- 
Kanauj, was the only 


encountere 
fourteen miles from 
chandra, the Rathor Raja of 


т А detailed account of the various Rajput Kiugdows of Northern 
India has been given in a previous chapter. 
»In most histories it is written as Narain, which is incorrect. 


Juane-Poole too incorrggk Ду writes Narain. (Medieval India, p. 912 


a 
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prince who kept aloof rrom this war; for Prithviraja 
had insulted him by carrying off his daughter by, force. 
The Sultan followed the time-honoured tactics of the 
right, left, and centre, and himself occupied a position 
in the middle of his army. The Rajputs charged both 
wings of the Muslim army with tremendous vigour 
and scattered it in all directions, while Govind Rai, 
the Raja’s brother, inflicted a severe wound on the 
Sultan, who was luckily carried off the field of battle by 
a faithful Khilji warrior. This disaster caused a panic 
among the Muslims who immediately dispersed in all 
directions. Never before had they experienced such 2 
terrible rout at the hands of the Hindus. When the 
Sultan :reached Ghor, he publiely disgraced ihose 
officers who had fled from the field of battle. 
With a large army, well-organised and accoutred, 
the Sultan marched from Ghazni towards Hindustan in 
1192 A.D. to wreak vengeance upon 


The defet of the Hindu princes. The forces of the 


Prithviraja. 

Sultan again encamped near Tarain. 
Alarmed for the safety of Hindu India, Prithviraja 
called upon his fellow Rajput princes to rally round his 
banner to fight the Turks. His appeal met with an 
enthusiastic response and as many as 150 Rajput princes 
joined the colours of the Chohin warrior. 

From morning till sunset the battle raged fiercely. 
While the enemy was tired, the Sultan, at the head of 
12,000 horse, made a desperate charge and “ carried 
death and destruction throughout the Hindu camp.” 
The Rajput valour proved of no avail against these 
mounted archers and a fearful slaughter ensued on all 
sides, The result of the battle vas a foregone conclu- 
gion. The Hindus in spite of their numbers were 
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defeated by the Muslims. The Muslim historians 
write that Prithviraja fled from the field, but he was 
'aptured near Sirsuti,? and finally ‘despatched to 
hell.’ 

The defeat of Prithviraja was an irreparable blow 
tc Rajput power. The demoralisation caused by this 
defeat was great, and ihe Muslims easily captured 
Sirsuti, “amana, Kuhram and Hansi. The Sultan 
proceeded towards Ajmer, which was given up to 
plunder, an? some thousands of the inhabitants were 
put to the sword. The city was made over to a natural 


Coins of Muhammad Ghori. 


son of Prithviraja on promise of punctual payment of 
tribute. Having left his faithful lieutenant @utb-ul- 
din Aibek in charge of his Indian possessions, the Sultan 
returned to Ghazni. @utb-ud-din, in a short time, 
conquered Mirat (Meerut), Kol* and Delhi, the last ot 
which he made the seat of his government. 


3li was a city on the banks of the ancient Saraswati. Io 
Akbar's time Sirsuti was one of the mahals of Sarkar Sambhal. 

4 Kol is a place near Aligarh. It has an old fortress which stil; 
exists. 
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Beyond Delhi, in the heart of the Doab, lay the 
principality of the Rathor clan with its capital at 
Kanauj renowned all over India as a 


Conquest of 


Y j serv of warriors and statesmen. lts 
Kanauj. nursery of warrlors г 


ruler Jayachandra, famous alike in 
legend and history, was reputed as one ої the most 
powerful princes of the time. Jayachandra had, per- 
haps, hoped that after the defeat of Prithviraja, he 
would become the paramount sovereign of all Hindus- 
tan, but his hopes were doomed to disap ointment. In 
1194 A.D. Sultan Muhammad marched from Ghazai 
against the Raja of Kanauj. No confederacy seems to 
have been organised by the latter to withstand the Muslim 
attack: probably the defeat of Prithviraja had cooled 
the enthusiasm aud crushed the spirit of the Rajputs 
who might have otherwise rallied round his banner. 
The Muslims inflicted a crushing defeat проп the 
Rajput army encamped in the plain between Chandwar 
and Etawah. Jayachandra received a mortal wound 
from an arrow and fell down on the earth. The 
Rathors, after thi discomfiture, migrated to Rajputana, 
where ‘hey founded the principality of Jodhpur. ‘The 
victorious Sultan now marched against Benares, where 
he destroyed temples and ordered mosques to be built 
in their places. He then returned to the fort of 
Kol, and, laden with the spoils of war, returned to 
Ghazni. 
@utb-ud-din's career in Hindustan was one of un- 
broken triumph. He marched against Ajmer, and 
restored its lawful ruler, a vassal of 
met 79" Ghazi. but appointed a Muslim 
governor to exercise control over 
him. From Ajmer, Aibek marched his forces against 
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Bhima Deva. the Raja of Nehrwala, whom һе 
defeated. Gwalior, Biyana, and other places 
were compelled to acknowledge the suzerainty of 
Ghazni. 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji, an ‘intrepid, 
bold, and sagacious ’ general accomplished the conquest 
of Bihar with astonishing ease. He 
sevens: of Jed an organised attack against the 
province, probably in 1197 A.D., at 
the head of a small detachment of 200 horsemen, and 
quickly captured the principal fortresses. The Buddhist 
monasteries, or viharas, were demolished, and a large 
number of books were seized, and cattered by the iu- 
vaders. The Muslim chronicler says that many 
© shaven-headed Brahmanas ' were put to the sword. It 
was the idolatry of latter-day Buddhism which stimu- 
lated the zeal of the Muslims, and the debris of Buddhist 
viharas and stupas that exist to this day, bear testimony 
to their iconoclastic zeal. The Muslim raid on Bihar 
gave a death-blow to Buddhism; but it appears from an 
inscription of Vidyadhara dated Samvat 1276 (1219 
A.D.) that it did not wholl: disappear from Northern 
India. 
The conguest of Bihar was followed by that of 
The Muslim chronicler, relying upon the 
account furnished by a certain soldier 
‚бо uest of Farghana in the service of Muham- 
5 mad bin Bakhtiyar, writes that the 
intrepid general marched to the city of Nudiah at the 
head of a small party of 18 horsemen and that the aged 
Rai of that place, Lakshman Sena on hearing of his 
approach fled from a backdoor of nis palace, and 
sought shelter at Vikrampur near Sonargaon which was 


Bengal. 
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a place resorted to by all discontented men at Gaur.3 
This is an exaggerated account oi what aciually happen- 
ed Muhammad destroyed the city of Nudiah and 
made Lekhnauti or Gaur his capital. The khutba was 
read and coins were struck in the name of Sultan Muiz- 
ud-din. A large portion of the enormous booty seized 
by Muhammad was sent to Qut^-ud-din. 
In 1202 A.D. Qutb-ud-din marche: against Par- 
mardi, the Clandela Prince of Bundelkhand. The 
latter found it impossible to resist 
“ae о Í effeciiyely the Muslims, and the fort 
of Kalanjar fell into the hands of the 
victors. The forts of Kalpi and Badion were subdued 
next, and in this way all the important places in 
Northern India were bought under the sway of Ghazni 
by Qutb-ud-din. 
The kings of Ghazni were not satisfied with their 
Indian possessions. They fondly looked back towards 
the lands of the Gxus, which ihe kings 
The tide x : p : r 
RE of Ghazni, ever since the days of 
Mahmud, had tried in vain to annex. 
Muhammad followed the same practice and invaded 
Khwarizm at the head of a large army in the year 1204 
A.D., but the troops of Ghori were pressed so hard by 
the Shah of Khwarizm and his allies that they were 
completely routed, and the Sultan with difficulty 
escaped with his life. As soon as the news of this 
disaster was circulated abroad, the forces of confusion 
began to work. A Ghazni officer hastily went to India 
and declared himself governor of Multan by producing 


ae The account of the Tabgat-i-Nasiri accepted in toto by Dr. Vincent 
Smith is undoubtedly exaggerated. The old view has been modified 
їп the new and revised vor dis his Early History of India. 
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a forged royal order, and he was accepted by the army. 
Ghazni shut its gates against the unlucky Sultan, and 
the turbulent Khokhars stirred up strie and harried 
the districts of the Punjab. The Sultan was, however, 
not unnerved by this gloomy prospect. He quickly 
recovered Mulian and Ghazni and then marched towards 
Hindustan io chasiise the Khokhars, who suffered 2 
crushing defeat near a ford of the Jhelam. Having 
obtained this victory, the Sultan returned to Lahore. 
The Khokhar snake was scoiched but not killed. 
the Khokhars had 


Having failed in open engagement, 
burnt 


recourse to treachery. Some of their chiefs who 
with rage to avenge the deaths of their kinsmen formed 
a conspiracy to take the life of the Sultan. On his way 
from Lahore to Ghazni, the Sultan halted at Dhamiyak 
in the Jhelam district where he was stabbed to death 
by a fanatic in March, 1206 A.D. 
Not so fanatical as Mahmud, Muhammad was cet- 
tainly more political than his predecessor. He clearly 
perceived the rotten political condi- 
Estimate of tion of India, and made up his mind 
to found a permanent dominion. 
Mahmud’s love of wealth had blinded him to the gains 
-reaching importance, which the Indian conquest 
ng to the conqueror. Muhammad 
Ghori, from the outset. took a different course, he tried 
to consolidate his conquests, and in this work he had 
1 co-operation of his able 


the valued assistance NO 
-Qutb-ud-din who afierwards founded 2 


of far 
was bound to bri 


lieutenant, 
dynasty:of the kings of Delhi. 

Mahmud never aimed at permanent conquest; he 
had come. sweeping like a whirlwind and had returned 


to his native land after the acquisition of vast booty. 
га 
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Wealth and extirpation of idolatry were the chief objects 
of his raids; but Muhammad was a real conqueror. He 
conquered the country and aimed at permanent settle- 
ment. A complete conquest of India was impossible 
as long as warrior blood throbbed within the veins of 
the Rajput race. But ‘or the first time the Muslims 
had brought extensive territory under their direct 
sway. Qutb-ud-din was appointed viceroy of Hindus- 
tan, and charged with the duty of extending further the 
dominion of Islam—a fact which clearly shows the 
object which Muhammad had in mind. It is true, he 
turned his eyes westwards for territorial expansion, but 
it would be wrong to blame Muhammad for following 
a traditional policy. His work in India was more 
solid. The Muslim power, which he founded in India, 
increased as time passed, and from humble beginnings 
the kingdom of Delhi gradually developed into one of 
the greatest empires of the east. It was no mean 
contribution to the greatness of Islam. 


CHAPTER XXI 


THE SLAVE DYNASTY! 
(1266—1290 A.D.) 


Muhammad died without a male heir. Minhaj-us- 
Siraj writes that on’ one occasion when a favourite 
courtier spoke to the Sultan about the 

@utb-ud-din's ele defauli of male heirs, he replied with 
vation to the 6 S j 
throne. absolute indifference : “ Other 
monarchs may have one son, or two 

sons: I have so many thousand sons, namely, my Turki 
slaves, who will be the heirs of my dominions, and who, 
after me, will take care to preserve my uame in the 
khutba throughout those territories." After the death 
of his master, Quib-ud-din Aibek naturally came to the 
forefront. He became the ruler of Hindustan and 
founded a dynasty of kings, which is called after his 
name. Originally Aibek was a slave. He was pur- 
chased by the Qazi of Nishapur, through whose favour 
he acquired a reputation for courage and manly bearing. 
After the Qazi's death he passed into the hands of 
Sultan Muiz-ud-din. Though ugly in external appear- 
ance, Aibek was endowed with ‘‘ laudable qualities and 
admirable impressions "; and by sheer dint of merit he 
rose gradually t- the position of Amir Akhur (master of 
the stables). During the Sulian’s expeditions to 
Hindustan, Aibek 'ovally served him. and as a reward 


2.3866 
1 This dynasty has been miscallei the Slave dynasty. The slaves 
who occupied the throne had been originally slayes but they were 


manumiited by their masters and raised to the rank of freemen. 
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for his services, he was left in charge of the Indian 
possessions. As viceroy of Hindusian, he secured and 
extended the conquests made by his masier. He 
strengthened himself by matrimonial connections; he 
married the daughter of Taj-ud-din Eldoz, and gave his 
sister in marriage to Qubaicha, and his daughter to 
Tltutmish, one of his own slaves and governor of Bihar. 
As Muhammad's general Aibek had captured 
Hansi, Meerut, Delhi, Ranthambhor and Kol, and 
conquered the country as far as 
Benares. In 1197 A.D. he led his 
forces against Nehrwala. The chief 
was defeated in a hotly contested engagement, and the 
whole country was ravaged by the Muslims. For sis 
years, i.e., from 1196 to 1202 A.D. there was cessation 
of warfare in India, but in 1202 A.D. Aibek marched 
against the fort of Kalanjar, captured it and seized 
enormous booty. Mahoba was occupied next. Bengal 
and Bihar had already been subjugated hy Muhammad 
Khilji, son of Bakhtiyar, who had acknowledged the 
suzerainty of Qutb-ud-din. All Hindustan, from Delhi 
to Kalanjar and Gujarat, and from Lakhnauti to 
Lahore, was brought under the sway of the Muslims, 
though the distant lands comprised in the empire of 
Delhi were not thoroughly subdued. 
Qutb-ud-din was a high-spirited and open-handed 
monarch. He administered the country well, dispensed 
Ке anna even-handed justice to the people, and 
Ruler. exerted himself to promote the peace 
and prosperity of the realm. The 
roads were freed from robbers, and the Hindus were 
treated with kindness, though the Sultan, like “a 


ee eee 


His Career of 
Conquest. 


|! CC-O. Gurukul ugh fighter in the way of God,’ captured thousands 
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as slaves during his wars. His generosity is praised by 
all writers who siyle him as lakhbakhsha or giver cf 
lakhs. 

Aibek was a powerful and capable ruler who al- 
ways maintained a high character. Brave and energetic, 

. - 1. Э! B M Fi 
sagacious and just, according to Muslim ideas, Aibek 
was devoted to ihe faith, and as the founder cf a large 
kingdom on foreign s 


among races whose martial 
prowess was well-known, he ranks among the great 
pioneers of Muslim conquest in India. He gave proof 
of his religious zeal by building two mosques, one at 
Delhi and another at Ajmer. He died in 1210 A.D. 
from a fall from his horse, while he was playing 
chaugan,2 leaving a large kingdom to his successor. 
Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar Khilji was encouraged 
by his success in Bengal and Bihar to attempt the 
conquest of Tibet. The Muslim forces suffered terribly 
owing to the nature of the country and the climate. 
When the army iried to cross a river, hundreds were 
drowned and the leader succeeded with great difficulty 
in reaching the other bank. Muhammad was struck 
with shame and shortly afterwards he died (1205-6). 
Aram succeeded his father, but after a brief reign 
of one year Iltutmish, who was then governor of 
Badion, defeated and dethroned him. 
ы е At the time of Aram’s death Hindus- 
tan was parcelled out into four 
principalities—Sind» was held by Qubaicha; Delhi and 
its contiguous country were in the possession of 
Iltutmish: Lakhnauti was held by the Khilji Maliks: 


2 Chaugan was something like modern polo. In the early middle 
ages it was a favourite game in Persia and India. 
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Qutb Minar. 
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Lahore was held aliernately by Qubaicha, and Eldoz (or 
Yaldüz) who was then supreme at Ghazni. 

Tliutmish who ascended the throne in 1210 A.D. is 

the greatest of the Slave kings. He was ihe slave of a 

slave,? who rose to eminence by sheer 

Iliutmish's acces- dint of merit, and it was solely by 

sion to the 5 м ir 

throne. virtue of his fitness that he superseded 

ihe hereditary claimants to the throne. 

But he did noi find the throne of Delhi a bed of roses. 

4 He had io face a critical situation, as rivals like Eldoz 

| and Qubaicha aspired to universal dominion, while some 

| of the Muizzi and Qutbi amirs watched with sullen e- 


seniment the usurpation by a slave of the throne which 
lawfully belonged to the line of Aibek. Besides, there 


were numerous Hindu princes and chieftains whose re: 

cognition of the sovereignty of‘ the Muslims was 

only nominal. But Tltuimish was not the man to fail ғ 

or falter in the face of difficulties, and in grim earnest- 

ness he set himself to the task of dealing with the 
situation in a bold and decisive manner. 

Having overpowered all the refractory amirs, he 

brought the whole of the principality of Delhi under 

his control. But his safety depended 


Suppress upon the suppression of his rivals, 


sion of rivals. Я ^ 
and he at once turned his attention 
towards them. 

Eldoz who had been purchased by Sultan Muham- 
mad, when he was young in years, won the confidence 
of the Sultan by his ability and courage, and after the 
death of his master, became ruler of Ghazni. But Бе 


—- 


| з Īltuimish was purchased by a certain merchant Jamal-ud-din 
who brought bim to Ghazni. From there he was taken to Delhi and 
was sold to Qutb-ud-din along with another slave named Bak. 

Р; 
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was expelled by Qutb-ud-din who made himself master 
of the country. The people of Ghazni, however, soon got 
disgusted with the drunken orgies of Qutb-ud-din, and 
invited Eldoz to assume charge of the kingdom. Eldoz 
was a spirited soldier; he ultimately defeated Qubaicha, 
governor of Sindh, and established himself in the 
Punjab. Iltutmish, who could not afford to see a 
formidable rival established so near the northern 
frontier, marched against him, and inflicted a crushing ` 
defeat upon him in 1215 in the vicinity of Tarain. 
Eldoz was taken prisoner and put to death. The defeat 
of Eldoz was followed by an attack upon Qubaicha, who, 
after an unsuccessful engagement, tendered his sub- 
mission in 1217. But it was not till 1227 that he was 
finally subdued. 
This danger was nothing in comparison with the 
storm which burst upon. India in 1221 A.D. The 
Mongols* under Chingiz Khan came 
x А d eee down from their mountains steppes in 
Khan. B Central Asia and ravaged the coun- 


> 
tries that came in their way. The 
Mongol was a ferocious and blood-thirsty savage and in 


tact the word Mongol itself is derived from the word 
Mong, meaning brave, daring, bold. 

Chingiz, who was a typical Mongol warrior, was 
born in 1159 A.D. at Dilum Boldak near the river Oman. 
His original name was Temujin. His father died when 
he was only 18 years of age. As a result of this calamity, 


4 The forms Moghul and Mongol are used for one and the same 
word. When the Mongols separated themselves from their ancestral 
regions and came to close quarters with the Musalman inhabitants 
of the western states of Central Asia, their neighbours mispronounced 
the name of their original nation and called them Mogbnl. 
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the young lad had to struggle for years against adver- 
ву, and it was only in 1203 A.D. that he was pro- 
claimed Khan. With lighining speed he overran 
China, plundered and devastated the Muslim 
countries of Western Asia. Balkh, Bokhara, Samar- 
gand, Herat and Ghazni, and many other famous and 
beautiful cities were ruined by his predatory raids. 
| When Chingiz atiacked Jalal-ud-din, the last Shah of 
5 Khwarizm, he fled towards Hindustan, whither he was 
pursued by the invaders. He encamped on the Indus 
aud prepared to give battle to the Mongols. He seat 
au envoy to Iliutmish requesting him to grant a place 
for residence in Delhi for some time, but the latter 
excused himself on the ground that the climate of Delhi 
would not suit him, and had ihe envoy murdered. 
Jalal-u-din was eventually defeated by the Mongols, and 
he had ‚фо escape with only a handful of followers. 
Having allied himself with the Khokhars, he tell upon 
Nasir-ud-din Qubaicha, whom he drove into the fortress 
| of Multan. After a short time, however, he went w 
Persia, where he learnt that the army in Irig was ready 
to help him, but he was murdered by a fanatic whose 
brother he had previously slain. The Mong 
the heat of India intolerable and went back to the 
lands to the west of ihe Indus, which had a greai 
| 


Is found 


attraction for them. Thus was India saved from 2 
great calamity, and Iltutmish now felt himseli strong 
enough to crush his native enemies. 

The Khilji Maliks had withdrawn their allegiance 
after the death of Qutb-ud-din. Some of them, like Ali 
Mardan and Ghiyas-ud-din Khilji. 
had also struck their own coins and 
caused their names to be read in the khutba as 


Conquests. 
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independent rulers. In 1225 A.D. Tltutmish sent an army 
against Ghiyas who concluded a treaty and paid a large 
tribute. The khutba was read, and coins were struck in 
his name. When the Sultan's forces withdrew, Ghiyas 
expelled the governor of Bihar and seized the province. 
Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah who held the fief of Oudh 
marched against him. Ghiyas was defeated and slain, 
and ihe Khilji amirs were made captives. The whole 
of Lakhnauti passed into the hands of the prince. 
Ranthambhor fell in 1226 A.D.; and Mandore in the 
Sewalik hills followed suit a year later. 

Qubaicha, another slave of Sultan Muiz-ud-din, 
was a man of intellect and sound judgmeni, and, 


through his master’s favour, had 
The fall of 
Qubaicha. 


acquired considerable influence. He 
was appointed governor of Uccha, 
where he managed the affairs so well that in a short 
time he made himself master of the whole country of 
Sindh which now extended as far as Sarhind, Kuhram, 
and Sirsuti. His suecesses aroused the jealousy of the 
rival chief at Ghazni, and Lahore soon became a bone 
of contention between him and Eldoz. When the Khalj 
and Khwarizm forces were defeated by Qubaicha, 
they found protection with Iltutmish who espoused their 
cause. He started from Delhi by way of Sarhind to- 
wards Uccha at the head of a large army. Hearing o 
the approach of the Sultan, Qubaicha entrenched him- 
self in the fortress of Bhakkar. The royal army in- 
vested the fortress of Uccha and captured it after a 
protracted siege of iwo months and twenty-seven days 
in 1227 A.D. The capitulation of Uccha so dishearten- 
ed Qubaicha that he embarked in a boat in order to save 
his life, but he was drowned in the Indus. 
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In 1228 A.D. Iltutmish received a patent of investi- 
ture from the Khalifa of Baghdad, an honour which 
greaily increased the presiige of the 


Investiture by 


E À f 
the Khalifa. Indo-Muhammadan power in India. 


It legitimised the Sultan’s authority 
and silenced those who challenged his claim to the 
throne on the score of birth, and gave to his authority 
the sanction of a name, honoured and cherished by the 
entire Muslim world. The name of the Khalifa was 
inscribed on the coins issued from the royal mints, and 
the Sultan was described as “ Aid of the Commander 
of the Faithful Nasir ‘ Amir-ul-Mumnin.” The 
currency was remodelled, and Iliutmish was the first 
to introduce a purely Arabic coinage; and the silver 
tanka weighing 175 grains became the standard coin. 

The Khilji maliks revolted at Lakhnauti in Bengal, 
but they were suppressed. In 1251 ihe fortress ot 


Gwalior was captured, and the Raja 
Other con- 


quests sought refuge in flight. A year later 


the Sultan marched against Malwa, 
and captured the fort of Bhilsa. Ujjain was soon 
reached and easily conquered. ‘The Sultan was en- 
couraged by these successes to plan fresh campaigns, but 
he fell ill and died in 1235. 
Tltutmish is undoubtedly the real founder of the 
Slave dynasty. It was he who consolidated the conquests 
that had been made by his master 


Estimate о f Guib-ud-din. He brought under his 


Iltutmish. : 
sway the whole of Hindustan except 


a few outlying provinces and displayed extraordinary 
vigour and intrepidity in dealing with his toes. Though 
he was always busy in military campaigns, he exten. 
ed his patronage to the pious and the learned. He was 
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deeply religious, and his observance of the faith led the 
Mulahidas to form conspiracy to take his life, but 
luckily it proved abortive. The Sultan was a great 
builder, and the Quib Minar, unique among the 
monuments of India, still stands as a worthy memorial 


of his greatness. Аз long as he lived, he behaved like 


Ututmish's Mosques at Badion. 


а great monarch, and the contemporary chronicler 
Minhaj-us-Siraj extols his virtues in these words: 
y^ never was a sovereign of such exemplary faith, of 
such kindness and reverence towards recluses, devotees, 
divines and doctors of religion and law, from the 


mother of creation ever enwrapped in swaddling bands | 
oí dominion." 
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Tltutmish, who was well aware of the incapacity 
of his sons, had nominated his daughter Reziya as his 
heir But the nobles, who had a pre- 


weak judice against the succession of 4 


of 


woman, placed upon the throne prince 
Rukn-ud-din, a son of Tltutmish, a 
notorious debauchee, addicted to the most degrading 
sensual enjoyments. While the young prince was 
| immersed in pleasures, the atfairs of the state were 
managed by his mother who was a high-spirited and 
ambitious woman. But when mother and son brought 
about the cruel murder of Qutb-ud-din, another prince 
of the blood roval, the maliks and amirs assumed an 
attitude of hostility towards them. The governors of 
Gudh, Badion, Hansi, Mulian and Lahore became 
openly hostile, while the crisis was precipitated by au 
attempt of the Queen-mother to take the life of Sultan 
Reziya, the eldest daughter and heiress-designate cf 
Titutmish. The conspiracy was nipped in the bud, 
and Rukn-ud-din was seized and thrown into prison 
where he died in 1236 A.D. The nobles now 
rallied round  Reziya and saluted her as their 
sovereign. 4 0 ü 28 3 
Reziya was a talented woman. The contemporary 
chronicler describes her at a “ great sovereign and 
| sagacious, Just, beneficent, the patron of the learned, a 
disposer of justice, ihe cherisher of her subjects, and cf 
warlike talent and was endowed with 
Reziy2 = gl the admirable attributes and quali- 


policy. AE É E Яй 
fications necessary for a king; but, as 


she did not attain the destiny, in her creation, of being 
computed among men, of what advantage were all these 
excellent qualifications to her." She tried her best to 
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play the king. She cast off female garments, aban- 
doned the seclusion of the zenana, donned the head- 
dress of a man, and transacted business in open darbar. 
She took an active part in campaigns against the Hindus 
and the rebellious Muslim chiefs, and herself led an 
expedition against the governor of Lahore, who was 
compelled to acknowledge her authority. But her sex 
proved her worst disqualification. As Elphinstone 
remarks, her talents and virtues were insufficient to 
protect her from a single weakness. It was shown in 
extraordinary marks of favour to her master of the 
horse, who, to make her partiality more degrading, was 
an Abyssinian slave, Jamal-ud-din Yaküt. The free- 
born Khans, whom the corps of the Turkish mamluks 
known as “the forty " had superseded in power, re- 
sented the preference which the queen showed to the 
Abyssinian. The feeling against her was further 
accentuated by her public appearance which shocked 
the orthodox Muslims. 
The first to raise the standard of revolt was Altünià, 
the rebel governor of Sarhind. Reziya forthwith start- 
NC esa ed from the capital to put down the 
Bike revolt. When she reached Tabar- 
hindah, the Turkish amirs slew her 
favourite Yaküt and imprisoned her in the fortress. 
But the artful queen proved too clever for her captors. 
She cast her spell on Altunia who contracted a marriage 
with her, and marched towards Delhi to recover the 
kingdom. Muiz-ud-din Bahram Shah, brother of 
Reziya, who had been proclaimed king by the amirs, 
led an army against the queen and her consort and 
defeated them. The partisans of Altunia deserted him, 
and together with his spouse he fell into the hands of 
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th. Hindus, who put them to death in 1240. Reziya'3 
reign lasted three and a half years. 
| Reziya was followed on the throne by her brothers 
Eahram and Masüd, both of whom proved utterly in- 
a M d competent to govern a large kingdom. 
Mine After Masüd's death the throne was 
| offered to Nasir-ud-din Mahmud Shah, 
| another son of Iltutmish, in 1246 A.D. He was a 
| pious, God-fearing and kind-hearted ruler who patron- 
1 ised the learned and sympathised with the poor and the 
distressed. He led the retired and obscure life of a 
darvesh, denied to himself the pleasures of royalty, and 
earned his living by copying verses from the Quran. 
| By character and temperament he was unfitted to rule 
the kingdom of Delhi at a time, when internal factious 
and Hindu revolts conspired to weaken the monarchy, 
and the Mongols hammered upon the gates of India. 
But fortunately the Sultan had un able minister in 
Balban who guided the domestic as well as the foreign 
policy of the state throughout his master’s reign. 
Balban was a Turk of the tribe of Ilbari, and his 
father was a Khan of 10,000 families. He was, in his 
youth, captured by the Mongols, who 
Recs early conveyed him to Baghdad, where he 
was purchased by Khwaja Jamal-ul- 
din of Basra. The latter took him to Delhi where he 
was purchased by Iltutmish. Balban was appointed 
| Khasahbardar (personal attendant) to the Sultan, and 
was enrolled in the famous corps of forty slaves. Under 
Reziya he was promoted to the rank of Amir-i-Shikar 
1 (Lord of the Hunt). Bahram entrusted to him the fief 
А of Rewari; to which was afterwards added the district 


of Hansi. 
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When the Mongols under their leader Mangü, in. | 
; vaded Sindh and laid siege to the fortress of Uccha in 
hi 1245 A.D., Balban organised a large army to repel 
their attack. It was his military vigour and intre- 


pidity which inflicted a crushing defeat on the Mongols, 
IU and won such brilliant success for the arms of Islam. 
| When Nisir-ud-din ascended the throne in 1246, he 
was appointed principal minister of the state. 
Balban crossed the Ravi in 1246, ravaged the Jud 
and Jilam hills, and suppressed the Khokhar and other 
n 
| 


contumacious tribes. He undertook several expeditions 
into the Doab to chastise the refraciory Hindu Rajas. 
The Rana of Malāki, the country between Kalanjar 
and Kara, was subdued, and Mewat and Ranthambhor 
were ravaged. The rebellious Muslim governors were 
suppressed, and Gwalior, Chanderi, Malwa, and 
Narwar were subdued. 

Six months later, when the Sultan marched towards 
Uccha and Multan, Imād-ud-din Rihān who was 
jealous of Balban’s influence, excited ihe maliks and 
poisoned the ears of th: Sultan against him. The great 
minister was consequently banished from the covrt in 
1253, and Imad-ud-din was installed as Vahil-i-dar® at 
the capital. 

Imad-ud-din was a renegade Hindu and his tute- 
lage now galled the pride of the maliks and nobles of 
the court, who were all “ Turks of pure lineage and j 
Tajziks of noble birth," and looked upon it as a dis- 
grace to serve under him. The administration g 
lax, and from all sides requests poured in upon the 


геу 


5 The principal duty of the Vakili-dar was to hold the keys of 
the gate of the king’s palace. The office existed among the Mughals 
also and was no doubt considered important by them 
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Sultan to dismiss the vile upstart. The powerful 
maliks eventually persuaded the Sultan to order the 
dismissal of Rihan. He was ordered to the fief of 
Badaon, and Balban returned to the capital in triumph 
in February, 1254 A.D. 

When Qutlugh Khan, governor of Oudh, revolted 
in 1255, Balban marched against him and obliged him 

to withdraw. The former was assisi- j 

Suppression ©! ed by al] the disaffected maliks and А 
I 


Rebellions. 
Hindus and was joined by Iz-ud-din 


Balban Kashlu Khan, governor of Sindh, who, also, 


following the evil example of Quilugh Khan, revolted. 


The two maliks effected a junction of their armies near E 
ards the capital but were || 
their nefarious project. 
1257 A.D. the Mongols 


Samana and marched tow 
unable to put into execution 

Towards the close of the year 

again invaded Sindh, but when the royal forces marched 
against them, they retreated. 

The last expedition was а 

of Mewat in the year 1259 A.D., 

their leader Malka a Hindu, plunder- 

| s last exs- ed and destroyed villages, and 

harassed the peasantry in the districts 

of Harjana, Sewalik, and Biyana. Ulugh Khan 

crushed tre rebels and cleared the whole country of these 

pests. 

| For full two decades Balban preserved the state 

from many a danger, and put down with an iron hand 

ihe elements of disorder and strife. 


Bulban The frontier posts were strongly | 
£ 
{ 


gainst the hilly country 
where the rebels under 


achievement. 4 
garrisoned: a large and efficient army 
and the Mongols were successfully 


repelled. The rebellions of the refractory, Hindus were 
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suppressed, and the disaffected amirs and maliks too 
were curbed. But for Balban’s vigour and energy, the 
kingdom of Delhi would have hardly survived ihe 
shocks of internal revolts and external invasions. 
After Nasir-ud-din's death in 1266 A.D., the 
mantle of sovereignty devolved upon Balban. His first 


task was to reorganise the administra- 
Balban becomes 


ing tion, and to take effective steps to 
g- 


prevent the recurring Mongol raids. 
Barani writes: “Fear of the governing power, which 
is the basis of all good government, and the source of 
the glory and splendour of states, had departed from 
the hearts of all men, and the country had fallen into 
a wretched condition." By means of drastie punish- 
ments and relentless measures the new Sultan, who was 
an adept in the art of government, suppressed the 
elements of disorder, and taught people obedience and 
submissiveness. 

One of the greatest achievements of Balban was the 
establishment of order in the Doab and the neighbour- 

hood of Delhi. The Mewatis who had 
Order and become very troublesome were put 
security. 9 i 
down with a strong hand, and the 
robbers who infested the roads and made travel and 
commerce difficult were captured and punished. Тһе 
contemporary chronicler observes that “the den of the 
robbers was thus converted into a guard-house, and, 
Musalmans and guardians of the way took the place of 
highway robbers." 

The Sultan next turned his attention to the state 
of disorder which prevailed in the mountains of Jud. 
The campaign was a great success, but it convinced the 
Sultan of the inefficiency of the Shamshi veterans, who 
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enjoyed grants of land for which they made no return. 

An enquiry was ordered into their tenures, and they 
were deprived of their former power and influence. 

Palban organised the internal administration on a 

most efficient basis. It was half civil, half military. 

He was himself the fountain of all 


Internal 


aui div. and orce ise manis 
government. auihority, and enforced his commanas 


with the greatest rigour. Even his 
own sons who held important provinces were not allow- 
ed much initiative, and had to refer io the Sultan all 
complicated maiters on which he passed final orders, 
which were to be strictly enforced. Та administering 
justice he never showed partiality even iowards his own 
kith and kin, and when any of his relations or asso- 
ciates commiited an act of injustice, he never failed to 
grani redress to the aggrieved party. So great was the 
dread of the Sultan’s inexorz able justice that wo one 
dared to ill-treat his servants and slaves. When Malik 
Rarbak, one of the courtiers, who held a jagir of 4,009 
horse and the fief of Badaon, ca aused one of his servants 
to be scourged to death, his widow complained io the 
Sultan. He ordered the Malik to be flogged similarly 
in the presence of the comp! 
the spies who had failed to report his misconduct. A 
well-established system of espionage is inseparable 
and Balban with a view to make the 


ainant and publicly executed 


from despotism, 
бте of justice more efficient appointed spies 


| his fiefs, who reported to him all acts of injustice. 
is make these reports a.curate and honest, he greatly 
restricted ihe field of individual observation, and when 
the report was made, he showed no indulgenee on the 
score of rank or birth. Even Bughra Khan’s move- 
ments were watched by the spies, and it is said that 
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the Sultan took great pains to keep himself informed 
of lis activities. These spies no doubt checked crime 
and protected innocent persons against the high-handed- 
ness of those in power, but their presence must have 
demoralised the community and led to the suppression 
of even the most legitimate and harmless amenities of 
social life. 

But the one all-absorbing preoccupation of the 
Sultan was the fear of the recurring Mongol invasions. 


Although he possessed ^ large and 
The M o n- 
gols. 


disciplined army, he never left Delhi, 
and devised measures to safeguard 
his dominions against ihe raids of these nomad hordes. 
The Mongols had seized Lahore and every year harried 
the lands of Sindh and the Punjab. The Sultan never 
moved from the capital, and kept a vigilant watch upon 
the vulnerable parts of the empire. The provinces of 
Multan and Samana, which were most exposed to 
attack, being near to the northern frontier, were en- 
trusted to his own sons, Muhammad and Bughra Khan, 
who maintained large and well-trained armies to fight 
against the Mongols. But this constant fear greatly 
influenced the foreign policy of Balban. He never 
attempted the conquest of any distant country; his whole 
attention was concentrated upon measures to guard 
himself and his kingdom against the Mongols. Even 
the organization of the administration was carried out 
with a view to strengthen the government and to enable 
it to cope with these calamitous raids. From Amir 
Khusrau’s® description of these nomad savages, which 

6 Abu! Hasan, better known by his nom de plume of Amir 


Khusrau by far the greatest Muslim poet of India, was born at 
Petiali in 651 A.H. (1253 A.D), and died at Delhi in 725 А.Н. (1824- 
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is somewhat tinged by the poet’s own feelings for he 
had on one occasion fallen into their hands, we can form 
some idea of the horrors which their recurring raids 
implied. Пе writes: “There were more than a 
thousand Tartar infidels and warriors of other tribes, 
riding on camels, great commanders in battle, all with 
steel-like bodies, clothed in cotton; with faces like fire, 
with caps of sheep-skin, with heads shorn. Their eyes 
were so narrow and piercing that they might have 
bored a hole in brazen vessel.. . Their faces were 
set on their bodies as if they had no neck. Their cheeks 
resembled soft leathern bottles, full of wrinkles and 
knots. Their neses extended from cheek io cheek and 
their mouths from cheek-bone to cheek-bone. ... Their 
moustaches were of extravagant length. They had but 
scanty beards about their chins . . . They looked like so 
many white demons, and the people fled from them 
everywhere in afiright.”” Hardy and heartless iu- 
vaders such as these, coming írom the cooler regions 
beyond the Hindukush, could not be trifled with, and 
Balban was led by the instinct of sheer self-preservation 
to ignore all other things and keep his army ever on 
the war-path to repel their oft-repeated incursions. 


25 A.D.). While yet а boy he became a disciple of Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia. He entered the service of Balban as an attendant эп 
his son Prince Muhammad, who was fond of the society of the 
learned. Gradually he rose into prominence and was elevated to "he 
position of the poet laureate. He died of grief at th: death of his 
fevourite saint Nizam-ud-udin Aulia. He has written numerous 
works, brief notices of which are given in Ellict III, pp. 67—92, 523— 
67. 

7 For further account of these savages see Ellio: III, Appendix, 
pP- 598-99. 
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il Tughril Khan, the governor of Bengal, who had 


been appointed by Balban, was led astray by his evil 
counsellors. "They fold him that the 


Tughril’s Rebel- Sultan was old and his two sons were 


lion, 1297 A.D : i j 
occupied in dealing with the Mongol 


attacks, and the leaderless nobles possessed neither men 
nor munitions to march to Lakhnauti to frustrate his 
attempt at independence. Tughril readily listened to 
this false and mischievous advice and “ allowed the egg 
of ambition to be hatched in his head." He attacked 
Jajnagar, carried off a large booty consisting of valuable 
goods and elephants, and kept it all for himself. This 
act of disloyalty was consummated ,by a formal declara- 
tion of independence, when he assumed the royal title 
of Sultan Mughis-ud-din. struck coins, and caused the 
Khutba to be read in hi: own name. The possession of 
vast wealth enabled him to bestow large gifts upon his 
associates. As Barani writes, money closed the eyes of 
the clear-sighted, and greed of gold kept the more 
politic in retirement. Sedition became so rife that the 
soldiers as well as citizens ceased to fear the sovereign 
power, and gave their adhesion to the rebellious 
adhesion, 
governor. 

The Sultan was much disturbed by the news of this 
revolt.. A royal army crossed the Sarjü and marched 
towards Lakhnauti but when it reached Bengal it was 
opposed and defeated by Tughril, who had drawn to 
his banner by means of his liberality numerous 
adherents from the country districts. The troops of 


Sos 


24 


a ae 


8 Tughril was originally a Turkish slave who had been purchased 
by Balban. Being a brave and warlike man, he subdued the Rajas 
| of the neighbouring countries and compelled them to pay tribute. 
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Delhi fled, and many of them deserted their colours and 
went over to the enemy. 

Anoiher expedition met with a like fate. Em- 
boldened by his success, Tughril marched out of 
Takhnauti, fell upon the army of Delhi and completely 
defeated it. The news of this defeat overwhelmed the 
Sultan with shame and anger, and he swore vengeance 
upon the rebels. Having entrusted the affairs of Delhi 
to Malik Fakhr-ud-din, he proceeded towards Samana 
and Sunnam, and asked his son Bughra Khan to 
accompany him to Bengal. Prince Muhammad was 
asked to take care of the province in his charge, and (о 
keep a vigilant eye upon the Mongols. At the head ^f 
a large army, the Sultan started for Lakhnauti in spite 
of the rains. He ordered a general levy in Oudh, and 
enrolled about two lakhs of men in his army. A large 
flotilla of boats was constructed, and the royal troops 
crossed the Sarjü, but their passage in the marshy land 
of Bengal was delayed by the rains. The royal army 
wended its way through mud and water to the capita! 
ot Bengal only to find that the rebel, deeming him- 
self unable to withstand the Sultan, had fled towards 
the wilds of Jajnagar, taking with him treasure, 
elephants and a picked body of fighting men. The 
royalists pursued him and it was after an arduous search 
that his camp was discovered. His head was cut ott 
and all his dependents were captured. The Sultan 
rewarded those who had risked their lives in his service. 

Balban returned to Lakhnauti where gibbets were 
erected on both sides in the bazar, and the relations 
and accomplices of Tughril were hanged mercilessly. 
These terrible punishments went on for two or three 
days, and it is said that even the gazis and muftis 
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ii obtained their pardon with great difficulty. When the 
work of slaughter was over, Balban made arrangemencs 


tor the restoration of order in the country. He enirust- 

ed the province to his son Bughra Khan whom he asked 

to recover and hold in peace the rest of Bengal and 10 

eschew convivial parties. Then he asked the Prince | 

with a stern look: “ Didst thou see?” The Prince did | 

aot undeistand what his father meant to convey hy | 

this question. The Sultan again said, “ Didst thou | 
| 


see? ° The Prince returned no answer, and the Sultan 
repeated the question for the third time and added, 
““ You saw my punishments in the bazar." The Prince 
bent down his head in profound submission, and the 
pitiless father addressed him in these words: “If 
ever designing and evil-minded persons should incite 
you to wayer in your allegiance to Delhi and to throw 
off its authority, then remember the vengeance which 
you have seen exacted in ihe bazar. Understand me 
and forget not that if the governors of Hind or Sindh, 
of Malwa or Gujarat, of Lakhnauti or Sonargaon, shall 
draw the sword and become rebels to the throne of 
Delhi, then such punishment as has fallen upon Tughril 
and his dependents will fall upon them, their wives, 
their children, and all their adherents." He called 
Bughra Khan again for a second interview and gave him 
valuable advice about political affairs. On the day of 
his departure, he embraced him affectionately and bade 
him farewell. On his return to Delhi he ordered 
gibbets to be erected again for the execution of those 
residents of Delhi and its environs, who had assisted 
in the late rebellion. It was with great difficulty that F. 
the Qazi of the army was able to persuade the Sultan to | 
desist from such a frightful prggee 
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The rebellion was effectively suppressed, but a grest 
domestic bereavement befell the Sultan. When the 


Mongols under their leader Samar 
Death of Prince 


Muhammad. invaded the Punjab in 1285 A.D., his 


son Prince Muhammad, who was 
placed in charge of Multan, marched towards Lahore 
and Dipalpur to repel their attack. He was defeated 
| and killed in the encounter that followed; and his 
; sacrifice won him the posthumous title of the “ Marts: 
| Prince.” The Sulian was so stricken with grief that, 
| shortly afterwards, he died in 1286 A.D., leaving а 
will in which he nominated his grandson Kai-Khusrau 
as his successor. No sooner were his eyes closed in 
death than ihe nobles and officers opposed lis last 
testament, and elevated Kaiqubad to the ibrone, an 
unhappy choice, which ultimately led to ibe fall of 

the Slave dynasty. 
Balban’s career, full of sirenuous activity extending 
over a period of forty years, is unique in the annals cf 
medieval India. He euhanced the 
dignity of the kingly office and 
established peace and order by a 
policy of ‘ blood and iron.’ He maintained a splendid 
court where he presented himself on public occasions 
with great magnificence. He always behaved like « 
well-bred oriental monarch; his sense of kingly dignity 
was so great that he never appeared but in full dress 
even before his private servants. He never laughed 
aloud nor joked in his darbar; nor did he permit any 
| one to indulge in laughter or amusement in his 
presence. He despised the company of the low and the 
| vulgar, and nothing could ever draw him into un- 


| Personality of 
Balban. 


necessary familiarity either with friends or strangers. 
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So punctilious was he in maintaining the prestige of 
his office that on one occasion he refused a proffered 
gift of some làkhs from a rich upstart who had accu- 
mulated a vast fortune, but who could not boast of a 
lofty pedigree. Low birth was the greatest disguali- 
Mt fication for public office, and the nobles and officers never 
‘i dared to recommend any but а well-born man for 
employment in the state. Balban was fond of wine in 
his youth but he completely gave it up when he became 
lang. He took delight in hunting excursions and often 
went out on long expeditions. In his private life he 
was a kind-hearted man. He loved his sons and rela- 
tives, and even towards strangers who sought shelter 
at his court he behaved with great generosity. Though 
his lot was cast in stormy times, he took interest in 
letters and extended his patronage to literary men. All 
things considered, Balban was a most remarkable ruler 
who saved the infant Muslim state in India from the | 
Mongol peril and by establishing social order paved the 
way for the military and administrative reforms of 
Alauddin Khilji. 
Balban’s death left a void that could not be filled. 
There was none among his survivors, who could wield 
the sceptre which he had swayed for 
The fall of the 9 oo 
Slaves) twenty years with such ability and 
success. The personal factor counted 
for much in medieval politics, and as soon as the 
master-hand of Balban was removed by death, the 
affairs of the state fell into confusion, and the old con- 
fidence in the justice and strength of the administration 
was completely shaken. 
Kaiqubad who was only seventeen years of age was 


elevated to the throne through the intrigues of the | 
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Kotwal of Delhi. From his childhood, he had been 
| brought up with such care that he was never allowed 
| to have even a look at a fair damsel, or taste a cup of 
| wine. Day and night he was watched by his tutors who 

taught him the polite arts and manly exercises, and 

never permitted him to do an improper act or utter ап 
| indecent word. Such a ees found himself a all of a 


| Sra of dish о! айога ME thet was dene 
| ed for personal enjoyment. He cast to the winds all 
lessons of prudence and self-resiraint and at once 
changed his enforced purita i 


m for a life of debauch 
^ Рп 9 
and pleasure. Balban’s work was undone; the example 
of the king was followed by the nobles and the minis- 
ters so that court life became notoriously corrupt, and 
men of all ranks gave themselves up to the pursuit of 


pleasure. 

| While Kaiqubad spent his time in drunken revels 
| and orgies, the business of government was carried on 
by Malik Nizam-ud-din, son-in-law of the influential 
| Kotwal of Delhi, who had deftly wormed himself into 
the confidence of the Sultan. Nizam-ud-din was a 
highly ambitious man; his arrogance and ascendancy 
offended the yeteran Khans, who had since the days 5f 
Aibek and Iltutmish served the state with signal devo- 
tion. Bughra Khan’s absence in Bengal, the decline vt 
the power of the nobles, and the intemperance and 
licentiousness, of Kaiqubad led Nizam-ud-din to har- 
bour designs of usurping the throne at a favourable 
moment. But this nefarious plan could not succeed 
unless Kai Khusrau, the heir-designate of Balban, who 
n still commanded the respect and esteem of the nobility, 
Г was got rid of. With such thoughts in his mind the 
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minister approached his insensate master and obtained 
his assent to the prince’s murder in a state of intoxica- 
tion. The unsuspecting young prince was called away 
from Multan and on his way to Delhi was murderel 
near Rohtak. 

This murder sent a thrill of horrer throughout the 
whole country. Parties were formed and the Khilji 
Amir Jalal-ud-din Firuz, who held the office of the 
Ariz-i-mamilik (muster-master) placed himself at the 
head of a powerful faction. The power of Jalal-ud- 
din increased and several Turkish Maliks and Amirs 
went over to his side, thinking that resistance was 
impossible. Two days later Sultan Kaigubad was 
murdered in his palace of mirrors by a Khilji Malik 
and his corpse was thrown into the Jamna. 

Such was the inglorious end of the Slave kings of 
Delhi. Jalal-ud-din Firuz now obtained the support 
of friends and foes and ascended the throne at Kiln- 
ghari. But the people of Delhi were hostile to the 
Khiljis; they extended no welcome to Firuz, and it took 
him some time to reconcile them to his usurpation. 

The slaves found it impossible to avert the revolu- 
tion that occurred at Delhi. Their sway extended over 
the Doab, the Punjab, Bihar, Bengal, Sindh and certain 
parts of Central India and Rajputana. But these 
possessions availed them nothing against t€ · dangers 
that confronted them. The fall of royal prestige, the 
repeated raids of the Mongols, the weakness of the 
army, the dissensions of the Turks. the intrigues of 
ambitious men to secure power for themselves, the lack 
of financial organisation—all these brought about the 
ruin of the Slave monarchy. The government was still 
in the nature of a military occupation and we read of 
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worthy of wider public support. The throne belonged 


to the man who wielded a powerful sword and the good 
old Firuz found no difficulty in wresting it from men who 
had exchanged pleasure for it. As for the Hindus they 
were indifferent to what was taking place at Delhi. 


| no reforms in the civil administration to make s 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The chief cause of Muslim success in Hindustan 
| was not the superior military strength of the conquerors 
but the lack of unity among the 


Thecauses Hindus. The whole country was 
of Muslim 2 А "MH р 
Бү ЕЗ. split up into a number of states, often 


| fighiing against one another. There 

was no occasion when some Hindu Prisee did not 

assist the Muslim conqueror against his own со; 
| religionisis. In fact the Hindus were overpowered by 
| foreign invaders with Hindu help. The Rajputs were 
! the finest soldiers in the world, devoted to iheir cause 
| and reckless in their courage, but they could never act 
in unison or fight under the same banner for the 
defence of country or nation. Too often they thought 
| of their clan and its particular interests. Nothing 
could induce Jayachandra to make common cause with 
Prithviraja against the Muslim conqueror who destroyed 
them both. The Muslims were better organised; they 
were imbued with missionary zeal and never shrauk 
from any sacrifice however great in the service of their 
| religion. There was no caste system among the Muslims 
and no artificial barriers to divide one group of men 
from another. All were brothers within the fold ot 
Islam. A soldier who risked his life in battle did so 
in the full hope of obtaining the highest religious merit. 
N No such feeling animaied ihe Hindus, and the result 
was that their most valiant generals and soldiers were 
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often ranged in hostile camps, ready to destroy each 
other like kites and crows. 

The Hindus relied too much upon their elephants, 
while the Muslims were well trained cavalry . leaders. 
The old methods of warfare did not succeed against the 
fierce and fanatical warriors, who could constantly 
increase their strength by obtaining fresh recruits from 
the cooler regions beyond the Afghan hills. The 
Hindus outnumbered the Muslims, but lack of organis- y 
ation and discipline, coupled with the treachery of | 
their own men reduced their numerical superiority to a 
nullity. The masses lacked that keen sense of patrio- 
tism which leads men to sacrifice their lives for a cause. 
They showed an indifference to political revolutions 
which is a unique feature of Indian history. 
Conquerors came and went, but they pursued their 
normal work without realising the necessity of taking 
up arms to protect their country’s honour and indepen- 
dence. Indeed fighting was the exclusive monopoly of 


a particular class, and when that class failed, there was 
no hope. | 


It is said the slave system prevalent among the 
Turks helped them greatly in their political schemes. 
The slave was often the survival of the fittest and could 
| only retain his position by exceptional energy in war 
| and skill in government. While sons of brilliant men 
were utter failures, the slaves did remarkably well, and 
ably maintained the traditions of fitness and efficiency. 


bequeathed to them by their masters. 


————— 
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CHAPTER XXII 
KHILJI IMPERIALISM 


The throne of Delhi now passed into the hands of 
the Khilji Turks, and in a public Durbar held at Kilu- 

ghari the soldiers and citizens all 
J ү lā Luddin tendered fealty to the new Sultan. 
The contemporary historian Zia 
Barani says that Jalal-ud-din came of 
a race different from the Turks, which shows that there 
n on the part of pure-bred Turks to 


was some oppositio 
established 


his usurpation of power. Gradually he 
his authority, and the “ excellence of his character, his 
justice, his generosity, and devotion gradually removed 
ihe aversion of the people, and hopes of grants of land 
assisted in conciliating, though grudgingly and un- 
willingly, the affections of his people." Firuz was a 
good old man of seventy, who was unwilling to shed 
human blood, but his mildness and tenderness fostered 
sedition in the state and encouraged the spirit of rebellion 
and disorder. In the second year of the reign Balban’s 
nephew Malik Chajjü, who held the fief of Kara, broke 
out into rebellion. He marched towards Delhi at the 
head of a considerable force, but when the royal army 
approached, his followers dispersed in fear. Those 
who were captured were brought before the Sultan who 
granted them a pardon and entrusted Kara to his 
nephew and son-in-law. Alauddin. 

The Sultan’s foreign policy was as weak and timid 
as his domestic policy. The expedition against 
Ranthambhor failed, and the Sultan’s army returned in 
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disappointment to the capital. Better success attended 
his arms when the Mongols invaded Hindustan under 
their leader Halàqü. They were defeated and massacr- 
ed in large numbers. At last peace was made with 
them and they were allowed to settle near Delhi. This 
policy had disastrous consequences: for, Mughalpur 
became a centre of intrigue and disaffection and caused 
much anxiety to the rulers of Delhi. 
Alauddin, the Sultan's nephew and son-in-law, 
had been entrusted with the fief of Kara and Oudh. 
Removed from the control of the 
Alauddin's ex- Sultan, Alauddin, who was an ambi- 
pedition to Deva- 3 A Я 
giri, 1294 A.D. tious man, conceived the bold projest 
of making a raid upon Devagiri, which 
is one of the most memorable feats in the annals of 
medieval India. He had heard of the fabulous wealth 
of Devagiri, the capital of the Yadava Rajas of Maha- 
rashira, and eagerly longed to obtain possession of it. 
He marched at the head of 8,000 horse and reached 
Elichpur not far from the frontiers of the Maratha 
kingdom. From Elichpur he proceeded towards Ghati- 
lajaura, at a distance of iwelve miles from Devagiri 
wiihout encountering any opposition. When Rama- 
chandra, the Raja of Devagiri, heard of the enemy's 
advance, he shut himself up in his fortress and resolved 
to face the attack of the Muslims. Meanwh'le 
Alauddin’s troops entered the town and levied a heavy 
contribution upon the merchants and bankers. Rama- 
chandra was frightened by the rumour that the Sultan 
was also coming towards the Deccan at the head of 
20,000 horse, and he offered to make peace. He agreed 
to pay a ransom of fifty mans of gold, seven mans of 
pearls, and other valuable things in addition to forty . 
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elephants, some thousands of horses and the plunder 
which he had already collected from the city. 

When Ramachandra’s son Sankaradeva heard of 
this peace, he hastened to the rescue of his father and 
asked Alauddin to restore whatever booty he had seized 
from his father and to leave the province quietly 
Alauddin treated this demand as au insult and pro- 
ceeded to attack Sankara, leaving a thousand horse to 
invest the fort, but in the encounter that followed, the 
Maratha army defeated the Muslims and dispersed them 
in all directions. The arrival of ihe force which 
Alauddin had left to conduet the siege of the fort, 
infused a fresh hope into the Musalman army. A panic 
seized the Hindus, and they sustained a severe defeat. 
Enormous booty fell into the hand: of the victorious 
general, who demanded the cession of Elichpur for the 
support of the garrison which he intended to leave 
behind. These terms having been accepted by Rama- 
chandra, Alauddin returned to Kara in triumph. 

The Sultan was delighted at the success 
Accompanied by a scanty retinue, he crossed 
lauddin with a few 


of his 


nephew. 

the Ganges in a barge and met A 

adherents. When the old man affectionately embraced 

him, he was murdered, and the royal party was put to 

the sword. The Sultan's hea’ was paraded in the army, 
and Alauddin was proclaimed king of Delhi. 

On his accession to ihe throne Alauddin found him- 

self confronted with a difficult situation. The Jalali 

nobles had not yet completely for- 

Aedes early gotten the murder of their good oid 

chief, and secretly plotted to avenge 

it. The Queen-moiher Malika Jahan, whom Barani 

describes as “ one of the silliest of the silly,” fomented 
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inirigues to push forward the claims of her own sons, 
Arkali Khan and Qadr Khan. The hostile nobles and 
Amirs were conciliated by lavish gifts and promotions 
to high office, while the common people were reconciled 
to the new regime by means of gold. Malika Jahan, 
who had raised to the throne Qadr Khan under the 
title of Rukn-ud-din Ibrahim, wrote to Arkali Khan at 
Multan asking him to come to Delhi, but he excused 
himself on the ground that the defection of the nobles 
had made the task of restoration absolutely impossible. 
When Alauddin reached near the capital, Rukn-ud-din 
Ibrahim came out of the city to oppose his progress, 
but in the middle of the night, the left wing of his 
army went over to the enemy. The prince, taking some 
bags full of gold tankas and a few horses from the 
stables, made off for Multan. Alauddin then. made his 
triumphal entry into the plain of Siri, where ie 
received the homage of all parties. Barani describes 
the situation in these words: “© the throne was now 
Secure, and the revenue officers and the keepers of 
elephants with their elephants, and the kotwals with 
the keys of the forts, and the magistrates and the 
chief men of the city came out to Alauddin, and a new 
order of things was established. His wealth and power 
were great; so whether individuals paid their allegiance 
or whether they did not, mattered little, for the Khutba 
was read and coins were struck in his name.” 
Having secured his power, Alauddin turned to 
combat the great danger of the ever-recurring Mongol 
à raids. He completed the work of 
Оа qm Ib: l effectively garrisoned the 
Mongols. alban and effectively g 
frontier outposts of the kingdom. The 
Mongols came again and again, but they were repulsed 
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with heavy losses. In the second year of the reign, 
Amir Daud, the ruler of Transoxiana, advanced with an 
army of 100,000 Mongols with a view to conquer Multan, 
the Punjab and Sindh, but ‘Ulugh Khan drove them 
back with heavy losses. Ihe Mongols did not mind this 
defeat and appeared again under their leader Saldi. 
Zafar Khan marched against them and captured the 
Mongol Saldi and his 2,000 followers, and sent them in 
chains to Delhi. But the most dreadful invasion ot 
the Mongols occurred in the year 1298, when Quilugh 
Khwaja, at the head of a countless host, advanced 
against Delhi. A feeling of consternation spread among 
the population, and a war council was forthwith sum- 
moned by the Sultan to devise means of repelling the 
attack of the enemy. Zafar Khan and “Ulugh Khan 
proceeded against them, and the Sultan himself took 
the field in person at the head of 12,000 well-equipped 
volunteers. The Mongols were defeated and dispersed, 
though Zaf:. Khan, the greatest warrior of the age, 
was slain in the thick of the fight. Just at this time, 
Targhi, another Mongol leader, appeared at the head 
of a considerable force, but the danger was averted 
through the good offices of Nizam-ud-din Aulia. Not- 
withstanding these reverses, the Mongol raids did not 
cease, and in 1304 Ali Beg and Khwaja Tash, marching 
to the north of Lahore and skirting the Siwalik hills, 
made an incursion into Hindustan -nd penetrated as 
far as Amroha. Ghazi Tughlug, who was warden of 
the marches at Dipalpur. marched against them and 
inflicted heavy losses upon them. This was followed 
by other raids, but Ghazi Tughlug again rose equal to 
the occasion and repulsed the invading hordes. When 
Iqbalmanda came with a large force, the Sultan sent an 
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army against him. He was defeated and slain and 
thousands of Mongols were massacred. Several of the 
Mongol Amirs who were commanders of one thousand 
or one hundred were captured alive and were trampled 
under the feet of elephants by the order of the Sultan, 
The Mongols were so frightened by his forays into their 
country that they never appeared again in Hindustan. 
To guard his dominions against the Mongols, the Sultan 
adopted the frontier policy of Balban. All old forts 
that lay on the route of the Mongols were repaired, and 
veteran commanders were appointed to look after 
them. The outposts of Samana and Dipalpur were 
garrisoned and kept in a state of defence. The royal 
army was considerably strengthened and in the work- 
shops of the state engineers were employed to 
manufacture weapons of all kinds to fight against the 
enemy. 
Having got rid of these nomad hordes, Alauddin 
turned his attention to foreign conquest. “Ulugh Khan 
and Nusrat Khan had conquered 
А 8 Р ng Gujarat and Nehrwala, and subjected 
Sultan. the merchants of Cambay to a heavy 
blackmail. The Baghela Rajput, 
Karan, had fled from his country, leaving his wife and 
children to be captured by the invaders in 1297 A.D. 
From all sides came the news of success, and enormous 
booty flowed into the coffers of the Sultan. Barani 
writes: “ All this prosperity intoxicated him. Vast 
desires and great aims far beyond him formed their 
germs in his brain, and he entertained fancies which 
had never occurred to any king before him. In bis 
exaltation, ignorance and folly, he quite lost his head, 
forming the most impossible schemes and nourishing 
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the most extravagant desires. He was bad-tempered, 

| obstinate and hard-hearted, but the world smiled upon | 
him, fortune befriended him and his schemes were | 
| generally successful, so he only became the more reck- | 
less and arrogant." He became so presumptuous that | 
he began to cherish the dream of founding a new | 
religion and going out into the world in search of 
| conguest like Alexander the Great. On these ambitious | 
IL. schemes he used to expatiate in the following manner: ? 
"a ** God Almighty gave the blessed Prophet four friends, | 
\ through whose energy and power the law and religion 

i ү were established, and through this establishment of law | 
[A and religion the name of the Prophet will endure to the | 
| day of judgment. God has given me also four friends, | 
“Ulugh Khan, Zafar Khan, Nusrat Khan, and Alap | 
Khan who, through my prosperity, have attained to | 
princely power and dignity. If I am so inclined, I | 
can, with the help of these four friends, establish а | 
new religion and creed; and my sword, and the swords | 
4 of my friends, will bring all men to adopt it. Through 1 
iu this religion, my name and that of my friends will | 
| remain among men to the last day, like the names of | 
| the Prophet and his friends... I have wealth, and | 
| elephants, and forces beyond all calculation. My wish | 
is to place Delhi in charge of a vicegerent, and then I | 
fi will go out myself into the world, like Alexander, in $ 
| pursuit of conguest, and subdue the whole habitable | 


world.” 
N Qazi Ala-ul-mulk, uncle of the historian Zia 
| Barani, was consulted by the Sultan, who thus expressed 
| his opinion on the subject: “Religion and law spring 
from heavenly revelation; they are never established by 
the plans and designs of men. From the days of Adam | 
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till now they have been the mission of Prophets and 
Apostles, as rule and government have heen the duty 
of kings. The prophetic office has never appertained 
to kings, and never will, so long as the world las sts, 
though some Prophets have discharged the functions 
of royalty. My advice is that Your Majesty should 
never talk about these matters. Your Majesty knows 
what rivers of blood Chingiz Khan made to dow in 
Muhammadan cities, but he never w as able to establish 
the Mughal religion or institutions among Muhaim- 
madans. Many Mughals have turned Musalmans but 
no Musalman has ever become a Mughal.” On the 
subject of conquest the Qazi thus expressed his opinion: 
“ The second design is that of a great monarch for it 
is a rule among kings to seek to bring the whole world 
under their sway; but these are not the days ot 
Alexander, and where will there be found a Wazir 
like Aristotle... There were two important under- 
takings open to the king, which ought to receive atten- 
tion before all others. One is the conquest and subju- 
gation of all Hindustan, of such places as Ranthambhor. 
hitter. Chanderi, Malwa, Dhar and Ujjain, to the east 
as far as the Saryu, from the Siwalik to Jalor, from 
Multan to Darmila, from Palam to Lahore and Dipal- 
pur; these places should all be reduced to such 
obedience that the name of rebel should never be heard. 
The second and more important duty is that of closing 
the road of Multan against the Mughals.” Before 
closmg his speech, the Qazi said: “What I have 
recommended can never be accomplished unless Your 
Majesty gives up drinking to excess, and keeps alooi 
from convivial parties and feasts... If you cannot do 
entirely without wine, do not drink till the afternoon, 
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and then take it alone without companions." The 
Sultan appreciated the Qazi’s advice and richly re- 
warded him. 
With the full concurrence of his ministers ani 
generals, Alauddin now resolved to capture the famous 
fortress of Ranthambhor in 1299 
a A 9f AD. ‘Ulugh Khan and Nusrat Khan 
marched from their respective fiets 
towards Rajputana at the head of a large army, and 
succeeded in capturing the fortress of Jhain. Rantham- 
bhor was besieged, but during the siege the imperial 
commandant Nusrat Khan, while he was superintend- 
ing the construetien of a redoubt, was struck with a 
stone discharged from a catapult (maghribi) in the fort. 
The wound proved fatal, and the brave man succumbed 
to it after a couple of days. Rana Hammir came out 
of the fort, and in a short time drew to his banner 
200,000 well-epuipped men, with whose help he deliver- 
ed a tremendous attack upon the Muslims and compelled 
"Ulugh Khan to fall back upon Jhain with heavy 
losses. When the news of this disaster reached the 
Sultan he proceeded in person towards Ranthambhor, 
but on his way he was attacked and wounded by his 
uephew Aqat Khan who wished to seize the throne with 
‘he help of some disaffected neo-Muslims. But his 
attempt failed and he was punished with death for his 
treason. There were other conspiracies to deprive the 
Sultan of his throne but they were successfully put 
down. Freed from this danger, the royalists conceu- 
trated their full vigour upon Ranthambhor, and the 
siege was pushed on for a whole year. By means of 
bags filled with sand, the besiegers escaladed the walls 
of the fortress and forcibly obtained possession of ‘t. 
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Hammir and his family were put to death and so were 
the 1emnant of ihe garrison, who had heroically battled 


for their chief to the last. Ranmal, the minisier of 
the Rana, paid in full the penalty of his defection by 
suffering an ignominious death. But even in these 
bloody annals, we, now and then, come across men of 
true heroism and loyalty. When Mir Muhammad Shah, 

Mongol general in the service of Hammir. Inv 
a Mongol general in the service of Hammir, lay 


Н wounded on the field of batile, Alauddin asked him 
{ what he would do if he ordered his wounds to be dressed 
| and saved his life from peril. In scornful pride the 


vanquished hero replied, “It I recover from my 
wounds, I would have thee slain and raise the son of 
Hammir Deo upon the throne." Such fidelity was rare 
indeed in the Muslim camp, where an aimosphere ot 
| intrigue and self-seeking prevailed, and though the 
| spirited warrior was thrown down under the feet oi 
an elephant to be trampled unio death, the victor’s 
heart was touched by his manliness, and he ordered 

decent burial to be accorded to him. The fort was 
taken in July, 1301 A.D., and the palaces and othe: 
forts of the ‘‘stinking Rai” were razed to the 
ground. Having placed ‘Ulugh Khan in charge о; 


{ Ranthambhor and Jhain, the Sultan returned to the 
i capital. 


| Emboldened by this success, Alauddin directed hi- 
| forces against Mewar, the premier state of Rajputana. 
No Muslim ruler had yet ventured to penetrate 


1 The frightful rite of “ Jaubar'' was performed, and in Amir 
Khusrau's words, one night the Rai lit a fire at the top of the hill, 


and threw his women and family into the Hames, and ri 


in despair. 


| the enemy with a few devoted adherents, 
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Fort of Chittor. 
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| into that secluded region, protected by long chains of 
| mountains and-deep forests. The physical features of 
| Mewar rendered it difficult for any conqueror to bring 
it under his effective sway, and the fort of Chittor. 

situated on a hill-top, strongly fortified by nature, had 
always defied the foreign invader. Cut out of a huge 
rock, the famous fortress stood in its awful grandeur, 

overlooking the vast plain below, where the Hindu and 
Muslim hosts were io engage each other in a death- 
grapple. But the impregnability of the fortress did not 
deter the ambitious Sultan from attempting its conquest 

and in 1303 A.D. he marched his forces against Mewar. 
The immediate cause of the invasion according to 
Firishta and Tod was his passionate desire to obtain 
possession of Padmini, the peerless queen of Rana 
Ratan Singh, r:nowned for her beauty all over Hindus- 
tan. It is not necessary to repeat the oft-quoted story 
of the manner in which the Rana agreed to gratify the 
| Sultan’s wish by allowing him to behold the princess 


| through the medium of mirrors, and the foul treachery 
| of Alauddin in capturing him, when he accompanied 
| him out of courtesy to the outer gate of the fortress. 
From his camp, he sent word to the Rani that her 
| husband would be released if she chose to come into 
| his harem. But how could the Rajputs brook this 
| indelible stain upon their national honour? They 
| debated amongst. themselves as to the course which was 
to be adopted. Like a brave Rajput matron, more 
| anxious for the honour of her race than for her own 
safety, the queen expressed her willingness to abide by 
their decision. She consented to go io the Muslim 
camp, and Alauddin, whose reason was clouded by lust, 
permitted her. to do so in a manner befitting her rank 
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and dignity. Seven hundred covered litters containing 
brave Rajput warriors, well-equipped with arms, 
proceeded to the royal camp and demanded the strictest 
privacy. They rescued the Rana and carried him off 
to Chittor. A deadly fight raged at the outer gate of 
the fort, where the Rajputs bravely resisted the in- 
vaders, but, at last, they were overpowered. When they | 
saw that there was no change of escape, they prepared | 
to die after the manner of their race. The frightful | 
vite of jauhar was performed and the fairest ladies of | 

| 

| 


the royal family perished in the flames. Amir Khusrau, 

who accompanied the Sultan during this expedition, 

gives a detailed account of the siege but he says not a 

word about the queen of Mewar. He writes: “ The | 
fort of Chittor was taken on Monday, the 11th Muhar- | 
ram, 703 A.H. (August 26, 1303). The Rai fled, but | 
afterwards surrendered himself. After ordering a | 
massacre of thirty thousand Hindus he bestowed the | 
government of Chitior upon his son Khizr Khan and | 
named the place Khizrabad. He bestowed upon him a | 
red canopy, a robe embroidered with gold and two 
standards—one green and the other black—and threw | 
upon him rubies and emeralds. He then returned to- | 
wards Delhi.” All accounts agree that the fight before | 
Chittor was terrible. 

Some modern writers are of opinion that the story | 
of Padmini isa pure myth and that Firishta has | 
horrowed his account from Malik Muhammad Jayasi’s \ 
poetical work, the Padmarat. Тһе contemporary 
writers make no mention of this romantic episode, but 
their silence is not enough to reject all later testimony. 

The subject deserves further investigation before any, 
definite conclusion can be reached. 
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The fort was. entrusted to Prince Khizr Khan and 
the town was re-named Khizrabad. Khizr Khan re- 
mained in Chittor for some time, but about the year 
13'1 he was obliged to leave ji owing to the pressure of 
the Rajputs. The Sultan then made it over to the 

| Sonigra chief Maldeva who held it for seven years at 
the end of which period it was recovered by Rana 


| Hammir by means of treachery and inirigue. Under 

| llammir Chiitor once more regained its former 

1 splendour and became one of the premier states in 
Rajputana. 


The fall of Chittor was followed by the submission 
of the Rai of Malwa, who fought against the armies 


of Islam at the head of a large force, but he was 

defeated and killed, and Malwa was placed in charge o! 
| a Muslim governor. Soon afterwards the cities oi 
Mandu, Ujjain, Dharanagari and Chanderi were con- 
| quered, and their rulers were compelled to acknowledge 
| the suzerainty of the Khilji War-lord. By the end o: 
1305 A.D. practically the whole of Northern India came 
into the hands of Alauddin and the policy of imperial- 
ism, of which he was the author and champion, gathered 
a fresh momentum with every new conquest and 
i annexation. 
| Having conquered Northern India the Sultan turn- 
| ed his attention to the Deecan. The physical features 
of the country, the hostility of the 
| The  Deccan-” Hindu Rajas, the long distance from 
| EE oe ihe capital of the empire—all made 
| í its permanent subjugation difficult, 1! 
| not impossible. But Alauddin was not the man to 
| flinch back from his resolve. He invested his slave 
| Kafur with the supreme command of the royal forces. 
| 
| 
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On his way to the Deccan Kafiirpassed through Malwa 
and Gujarat and inflicted a crushing defeat upon Karan, 
the Baghela ruler, who was obliged to surrender owing 
to shortage of supplies. ‘Ulugh Khan, the Sulian’s 
| brother, forcibly seized Devaldevi, the daughter of Rai 
| Karan, who was admitted into the royal seraglio, and 
was afterwards married to Prince Khizr Khan, the 
heir-apparent. aftr laid waste ihe whole country 
and secured the submission of Ramachandra Yadava 


i who was sent to court. He was well received by the | 
Sultan and was given the title of Raya Rayan. 

m The defeat of the Yadavas of Devagiri prepared the 
| way for the fall of the other Hindu princes of the 
LT South. In 1309 A.D. Kafir started 
» etal ? on his expedition against the Kakatiya 
Rajas of Warangal? in Telingana. 

Marching through difficult and inhospitable regions he | 

reached before the fort of Warangal. Raja Pratap | 

| 


Rudra Deva, called Ladar Deo by Muslim historians, 
shut himself up in the fort and offered stubborn resis- 
tance. After a prolonged siege Pratap Rudra Deva 
Kakatiya submitted and sued for peace. He agreed to 
pay annual tribute and “ sent а golden image of him- 
self, with a gold chain round its neck in acknowledg- 
ment of his submission "; but Kafir refused to listen 
to his overtures. In vain did the Brahman pleni- 


potentiaries of the Kakatiya prince plead for quarter 
for their master, 


The relentless general promised to | 
desist from a general masacre of the Hindus only on 
the condition that their chief should give up all his 
treasures and agree to send tribute annually to Delhi. 


2 Warangal was the ancient capital of Telingana. 
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Driven to extremities, Pratap Rudra Deva accepted the 
humiliating conditions, and purchased his safety by 
offering a large booty. Каѓаг, with the laurels of 
victory on his brow, “ left Warangal and returned to 
Delhi with a thousand camels, groaning under weight 
of treasure,” in March, 1310, by way of Devagiri, Dhar, 
and Jhain. 

The success which attended this expedition and the 
vast wealth that flowed into the coffers of the state as 
the result of his enterprises, strength- 
ened Alauddin’s belief in his destiny, 
and he resolved to extend the limits 


Conquest of 
Mabar. 


of his empire to the furthest extremity of the South. 
Dvarasamudra and Mabar? still remained outside the 
pale of his empire. Under Vira Ballala III, the son 
of Nara Simha, the Hoysala dominions above and below 
the Ghats had been reunited; and this powerful ruler 
held sway over the whole of Kangu and a portion of 
the Konkan and the whole of what is now known as the 
Mysore country. Ballala was a capable prince, who, 
like the other Hindu princes of his day had consolidated 
his power by abolishing vexatious imposts and granting 
charitable religious endowments. Bitter rivalry exist- 
ed between the Hoysalas and the Yadavas, and each 
tried to ruin the other. At last these mutual feuds 
disabled both of them, and made room for a third 
power, namely, the Muslims. On November 18, 1310 


3 Mábar is the name given to the strip of land which according to 
Wassaf, Polo and Abul Feda extended from Kulam io Nilawar 
(Nellore). Wassaf writes in his Tazriyat-ul-Amsar that Mábar 
extended from Kulam to Nilawar (Nellore) nearly three hundred para- 
sangs along ine sea-coast. (Elliot, III, p. 32.) 

4 Vira Ballla was crowned in 1292 A.D., and died fighting 
against the Turks i- 1884 A.D. 
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A.D., the royal army under the leadership of Kafur left 
Delhi, and having crossed deep rivers, ravines, and 
mountain valleys, reached the country of Mábar. Vira 
Ballala suffered a crushing defeat and surrendered him- 

| self to the victorious general. But Kafir was not 

: satisfied with mere surrender; he informed the Rai 

| that he must either embrace Islam or accept the posi- 
tion of a Zimmi. The Rai accepted the latter alter- 
native, paid a huge war indemnity, and became a vassal 

ya of Delhi. The Muslims captured a large booty, which 
consisted of 36 elephants and an abundant guantity of 

: gold, silver, jewels, and pearls. Vira Ballala was sent to 

a Delhi along with the elephants and horses, and a 

M reference to this visit occurs in his inseriplions. 

Kafür next turned against the Pandyas of Madura. 

What gave the Muslims their long-desired opportunity 

was a quarrel between the two brothers Sundara Pandya 

and Vira Pandya, an illegitimate son of the ruler of the 

Pandya kingdom. He set out for the Deccan at tho | 

head of a large army. Amir Khusrau in his Tarikh-i- 

Alai gives a graphic account of the progress of this 

valiant general through the distant and inaccessible 

regions of the South. On his way he seized elephants 

and demolished temples at several places. When ke 

reached Madura, the Rai fled in fear, leaving his 

baggage to be captured by the enemy. It appears | 

Kafir reached as far as Ramesyaram,. a well-known 

place of Hindu pilgrimage. The great temple was \ 

plundered, the idol destroyed, after which Kafir 

returned to Delhi towards the close of the year 1311 


5A Zimmi is an unbeliever who does not accept Islam, but for a 
monetary consideration is allowed security of life and property. 


Й 
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A.D. Having subdued the whole country, Kafir 
returned to Delhi, Jaden with the spoils of war, and 
was accorded a cordial weleome by the Sultan. The 
victory was proclaimed from the pulpits, and rich 
rewards were distributed among ihe nobles and officers 
of the empire. 

After Rama Deva's death his son Sankara Deva 
kad ceased to pay the customary tribute and had refused 


to fulfil the obligations of an ally 
Defeat of 


баШ Dea. during Kafir's expedition against the 


Hoysalas. Alauddin’s wrath was 
kindled at this breach of faith and for the fourth time 
the slave-warrior was sent to the Deccan at the head of 
a large force in 1812 A.D. The whole of Maharashtra 
was ravaged, and ihe Yadava prince was, after a feeble 
resistance, defeated and beheaded. The whole of Souch 
India now lay at the feet of Kafur, and the ancient 
dynasties of the Cholas, the Cheras, the Pandyas, the 
Hoysalas, the Kakatiyas, and the Yadavas were all 
overthrown, and made to acknowledge the suzerainiy of 
Delhi. By the end of 1312 Alauddin’s empire embraced 
the whole of the north and the south, and all the leading 
princes owned his sway. 

Alauddin was opposed to the interference of the ulama 

in matters of state, and in this respect he departed from 
the traditions of the previous rulers 

Alauddin's theory Of Delhi. The law was to depend 
of kingship. upon the will of the monarch, and 
had nothing to do with the law of 

the Prophet—this was the guiding maxim of the new 
monarch. The Sultan's political theory is clearly set 
forth in the words which he addressed to Qazi Mughis- 
ud-din, whom he consulted about the lega! position of 


2 
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the sovereign power in the state. He upheld the royal 
prerogative of punishment and justified the mutilation 
of dishonest and corrupt officers, though the Qazi 
declared it contrary to canon law. ‘Then the Sultan 
asked him, “That wealth which I acquired while I 
| was > Malik, with so much bloodshed at Devagiri, does 
it belong to me or to the public treasury? " The Qazi 
replied, “I am bound to speak the truth to your 
Majesty. The treasure obtained at Devagiri was 
obtained by the prowess of the army of Islam, and 
whatever treasure is so acquired belongs to the public 
treasury.6 If your Majesty had gained it yourself 
alone in a manner allowed by the law, then it would 
belong to you.” The Sultan flew into a rage and asked 
the Qazi how such treasure could belong to the state. 
The Qazi meekly answered, ““ Your Majesty has put to 
me a question of law; if I were not to say what I have 
read in the book, and your Majesty to test my opinion 
were to ask some other learned man, and his reply, 
being in opposition to mine, should show that I had 
given a false opinion to suit your Majesty’s pleasure, 
what confidence would you have in me, and would you 
ever afterwards consult me about the law?” 

The Qazi was confronted with a fresh question 
about the rights of the king and his children upon the 
public treasury, the Bet-ul-mal. Frightened by the 
Sultan’s stern demeanour, the Qazi screwed up courage 
with great difficulty to return a reply and said, “ Jf 
your Majesty will follow ihe example of the most 
enlightened Khalifas, and will act upon the highest 
principle, then you will take for yourself and your 


С 


6 The public treasury is called the ‘ Bet-ul-mal’ in le.al language. 
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establishment the same sum as you have allotted to cath 
fighting man, iwo hundred and thirty-four tanküs. If 
you would rather iake a middle course and should think 
that you would he disgraced by putting yourself on a 
par with the army in general, then you may take for 
yourself and your establishment as much as you have 
assigned to your chief officers, such as Malik Kiran and 
others. If your Majesty follows the opinions of poli- 
ticians, then you will draw from the treasury more than 
any other great man receives, so that you may maintain 
a greater expenditure than any other, and not suffer 
your dignity to һе lowered. I have put before your 
Majesty three courses, and all the crores of money and 
valuables which you take from the treasury and bestow 
upon your women you will have to answer for on he 
day of account.” The Sultan was filled with wrath 
and threatened the Qazi with severe punishment. 
When he again recounted his proceedings, the Qazi 
placed his forehead on the ground and cried with a loud 
voice, “ My lege! whether you send me, your wretched 
servant, to prison, or whether you order me to be cut 
in two, all this is unlawful, and finds no support in the 
sayings of the Prophet, or in the expositions of the 
learned." The exponent of ihe canon law knew that 
his fate was sealed, bui to his utter astonishment when 
he went io court the next day, the Sultan treated him 
kindly and handsomely rewarded him. With a polite- 
ness, which was agreeably surprising, he explained to 
the Qazi his doctrine of kingship in these significant 
words:—‘‘ To prevent rebellion in which thousands 
perish, I issue such orders as I conceive to be for the 
good of the state, and the benefit of the people. Men 
are heedless, disrespectful, and disobey my commands. 
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I am then compelled to be severe to bring them into 
obedience. Z do not know whether this is lawful or un- 
lawful: whatever 1 think to be for the good of the state, 
or suitable for the emergency, that 1 decree «nd as for 
what may happen to me on the approaching day of 
\ Judgment that I know not.” This new doctrine of 
sovereignty was the outcome of the circumstances of the 
time. The people readily acquiesced in it and cared 
nothing for the claims of the ulama. They tamely 
submitted to him because he gave them the much coveted 
gifts of peace and order. The support which he received 
from public opinion made him irresistible as long as he 
lived. 
Alauddin brought to bear upon his methods of 
administration ability and insight, which we rarely 
find in men endowed with mere mili- 
cutest One out tary genius. Rebellions and conspi- 
racies roused him from his lethargy 
and convinced him of the necessity of undertaking 
drastic measures to put an end to sedition in the state. 
He calmly sat down to find out the causes of political 
disorders and came to the conclusion that they were due 
to four things: (1) the Sultan’s disregard of the affairs 
of the nation, (2) wine-drinking, (8) friendship and 
frequent social intercourse of the Maliks, Amirs, and 
grandees of the empire, and (4) superfluity of wealth 
which intoxicated men’s minds and fostered treason 
and disaffection. 

This searching analysis led to a highly repressive 
legislation, and the first measure which the Sultan 
undertook was the confiscation of property. All 
~ gratuities, pensions, and endowments were шш 
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(in proprietary right) or inam (in free gift), or wagf (as 
charitable endowment) were resumed and incorporated 
with the crown lands. The fear of conspiracy and 
murder upset the Sultan and led him to establish an 
elaborate system of espionage, by which he tried to 
keep himself informed of the doings of his officials 
and subjects. The spies reported everything that took 
place in the houses of the nobles, and often in their 
zeal to win royal favour, they carried the silly gossips 
of the bazar to the ears of the emperor. Spirituous 
liquor was strictly forbidden; and the Sultan himself 
set an example by giving up the habit of drink. All 
the china and g css vessels of the Sultan’s banqueting 
room were broken into fragments, and “© jars and casks 
of wine were brought out of the royal cellars, and 
emptied at the Badayun gate in such abundance, that 
mud and mire was produced as in the rainy season.” 
But this regulation weighed too heavily upon the 
people, and wine was secretly brought into the city 
by vintners. The nobles were permitted to drink 
individually at their houses, but all social intercourse 
was strictly prohibited. All festive gatherings and 
convivial parties were forbidden in private as well as 
public houses with the inevitable result that the 
amenities of social life disappeared, and life became an 
intolerable burden. 
The Hindus were treated with special severity. In 
the Doab they had to pay 50 per cent of the total 
produce of their land without making 
Е of any deductions, and so rigorous was 
the assessment that not even a biswah 
of land was spared. A grazing tax was imposed upon 
cattle, and a house-tax was also levied. The same 
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regulations were applied to the dats and the balahars? во 
as to save the poor from the heavy burden of taxation, 
So rigorously were the new rules enforced, ‘ that the 
chaudhris, khüs, and mugaddams were not able to 
ride on horseback, to find weapons, to get fine clothes, 
or to indulge in betel.’ The policy of the state was 
that the Hindus should not have so much as to enable 
them to ride on horseback, wear fine clothes, carry arms | 
and cultivate luxurious habits. They were reduced 
to a state of abject misery to such an extent that the 
wives of the kluits and mugaddams went and served for 
hire in the houses of the Musalmans. Barani speaks 
bighly of the Wazir of the empire and says that he 
brought all the provinces under one revenue law as if 
they were all one village. He investigated all cases 
of embezzlement and inflicted the severest punishments 
upon the wrong-doers. If the ledger of the patwari 
showed a single jital standing against the name of any 
officer, he was punished with torture and imprisonment. 
The post of revenue clerk came to be looked upon as 
dangerous and only the bolder spirits offered themselves 
as candidates for it.s 

The Sultan’s policy towards the Hindus is con- 
tained in the reply which he gave to the Qazi: “ Oh, 
doctor, thou art a learned man, but thou hast had no 


experience; I am an unlettered mau, but I have seen a 
—— à - 

7 Khüt and balühar are Obviously used for landed classes. Most 
probably they are used here for landlords aad tenants. [Elliot, III 
(Appendix), p. 623.] 

S Barani writes (Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 289) 
that the office of revenue clerk fell into such bad odour that nobody 
would give his daughter iz marriage to him and the post of mushrif 
Was accepted only by those who did not рау any heed to their lives. 
These men were frequently cast in prison. 
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great deal; be assured then that the Hindus will never 
become subinissive and obedient till they are reduced to 
poverty. I have, therefore, given orders that just 
sufficient shall be left to them from year to year, of corn, 
milk, and curds, but that they shall not be allowed to 
accumulate hoards and property." 

Alauddin was a true militarist. He saw clearly 
that his empire could not be maintained without a 

permanent standing army. With this 
Organisation of object in view he undertook military 
ee aaa and We reform. He fixed the pay of a soldier 
market. at 234 tankas a year and that of a man 
with two horses at 78 tankis more 
But it was impossible to maintain a large army unless 
the necessaries of life were cheapened. For this reason 
the Sultan fixed the prices of all commodities required 
tor daily use. Grain was to be stored in royal granaries 
and in the Khalsa villages of the Doab, the revenue 
of the state was realised not in cash but in kind. The 
prices of all articles of food were fixed and the shop- 
keepers were severely punished if they did not observe 
these regulations. Spies and agents were employed who 
reported to the Sultan ihe condition of the market, 

All merchants, whether Hindus or Musalmans, had 
to register themselves and to enter into engagements by 
which they bound themselves to bring their articles to 
the Serat adl, an open space inside the Badaon gate 
where all articles were exposed for sale. Advances 
were made from the treasury to these wealthy and 
respectable Multani traders to enable them to purchase 
goods in large quantities. The Diwan issued permits 
to those Maliks and Amirs who purchased costly articles. 
This device was adopted to prevent merchants from 
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buying articles in the market at cheap rates and then | 
selling them at higher rates in the country. | 
The market was superintended by two officers—the | 
Diwan-i-riyasat and the Shahna-i-mandi. These officers 
performed their duties with the strictest honesty and 
regularity. The cattle market was also controlled, | 
and the price of cattle fell considerably. Horses of the | 
first class could be purchased for 100 to 120 tankas, of | 
А the second for 80 io 90, of the third for 65 to 70 tankas, | 
while small ponies could be had for 10 to 25 tanküs. | 
A milch cow could be had for three or four tankis and | 
a she-goat for ten or twelve or fourteen jitals. The 
prices of slaves and maid-servants fell considerably. 
The punishments for the violation of the tariff laws 
were exceptionally severe. If the shopkeepers weighed 
less, an equal quantity of flesh was cut off from their 
haunches to make up the deficiency in weight. The 
vendors were frequently kicked out of their shops for | 
dishonest dealings. The result of all this was that the 
bazar people became quite submissive and ceased to 
practise deceit and often gave more than the fixed 
quantity. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
f| q 5 
These reforms succeeded well enough. The increas- | 
ed strength and efficiency of the army guaranteed | 
security against Mongol invasions, | 
The results of Е | 
Tefofin: and held in check the refractory 
Rajas and chieftains. All sedition 
was stamped out, and men's habits were so disciplined 
that crime was considerably lessened. The cheapness 
cf the necessaries of life increased the happiness of the 
people, and bound them more closely to the personal | 
despotism of the emperor. Though the stress of war 


pressed too severely upon the resources of the state, 
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numerous works of publie utility were construcie d, and 
the emperor extended his patronage to the башта ani 
the pious. Amir Khusrau, the poet-laureate of the 
empire, shed lustre оп his reign, and pious men like 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Aulia and Shaikh Rukn-ud-din 
did not a little to augment its prestige, but the most 
important result of these measures was the solidity 
which they imparted to the central government. The 
disorderly habits of the grandees of the empire were 
put down with a high hand, and all particularism was 
kept under firm control. The governors in the distant 
provinces obeyed the orders of the emperor with perfect 
obedience. The agents of the government were allow- 
ed no freedom of action, and the disregard of the royal 
will was treated as a grave offence for which severe 
punishments were laid down. 

The foundations of the political system which 
Alauddin had built wp were unsound. The new disci- 


pline which he had imposed upon the 
Weakness of the 


гуен people drove discontent deep under- 


ground. The Hindu Rajas, who had 
been deprived of their independence, sullenly brouded 
over their losses and waited for an opportuniiy to 
strike a blow for their freedom. The nobles, accustom- 
ed to a life of galeiy, were sick of the obnoxious laws 
which they had to obey; the merchants resented the 
policing of the market, while the Hindus groaned under 
the humiliations inflicted upon them. The new 
Muslims always plotted and intrigued against th» 
Sultan. Over-centralisation, repression, and espionage, 
all undermined the imperial authority. As the 
emperor advanced in years, he became violent and 
whimsical, and his suspicious nature esiranged from 
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him the sympathies of his leading nobles. To form a 
class of officials entirely dependent on himself, he raised 
base-born men to positions of honour and eminence. 
Too much depended upon the personality of the Sultan 
in this age; and Alauddin made the mistake of mini- 
mising the importance of this powerful factor in the 
polities of his day. He neglected the education of bis 
sons, and under Kàfür's influence he treated them with 
great severity. Besides, Kafir secretly intrigued to 
obtain power for himself. He induced ihe emperor to 
execute a will nominating his son, Shihab-ud-din, heir 
to the throne. The authority of the emperor ceased to 
command respect, and rebellions broke out in the out- 
lying provinces of the empire. In the words of the 
Muslim chronicler, ** Fortune proved, as usual, fickle; 
and destiny drew her poniard to destroy him," and the 
mighty monarch ‘ bit his own flesh with fury, as he 
saw the work of his lifetime being undone before his 
eyes. In the midst of these distressing circumstances 
the emperor, who was already in the grip of a mortal 
disease, died in 1316 and was buried in a tomb in front 
of the Jam-i-Masjid. 
Alauddin was by nature a cruel and implacable 
despot. He swept aside the dictates of religious and 
3 canon law, if they interfered with his 
Estimate of 9 Ў 
Alauddin. Policy. He had no regard for Кїп- 
ship and inflicted punishments with- 
out distinction. He possessed the qualities of a born 
military leader and a civil administrator and kept his 
vast possessions under firm control as long as he lived. 
He clearly saw the dangers of his time and guarded 
against them. He enjoyed the confidence of his soldiers 
and his example fired their zeal dan, organising 
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civil administration he displayed great originality and 
mental vigour, and his control of the market is one of 
| the marvels of medieval statesmanship. He ruled 
with a strong hand and exercised personal supervision 
over the conduct of his officials. No one was allowed 
to take a pice from the cultivators and trauduleat 
practices were severely checked. He was himseif 
| illiterate but extended his patronage to ihe learned 
| and pious, and granted stipends and lands for their 
| maintenance. Among the early Muslim rulers he was 
| the first who had the courage to oppose the orthodox 
| policy of the ulama, and who represented in his 
person to the fullest extent the virility and vigour of 
Islam. 
Alauddin’s death was a signal for civil war and 
the scramble of rival parties for power. Malik Kāfūr 
removed from his path the princes of 
The weak suc the blood royal one by one and pro- 
Ae Т d duced a spurious will of the late 
Sultan in which Omar Khan was 
nominated heir to the throne. As Omar was a litile 
child of six years of age, Kafur himself became regent 
and began to manage the affairs of the state. The first 
thing he did was to destroy the survivors of Alauddin. 
All the princes except Mubarak Khan were put in 
prison or murdered, and Каїйг bestowed the highest 
offices on his favourites. This policy caused discontent 
among the supporters of the old regime. A conspiracy 
was formed, and the slaves of Alauddin with the help 
of the army killed Kafir and his leading partisans. 
After Kafur's death Mubarak Khan succeeded to the 
throne under the title of Qutbuddin Mubarak Shah in 
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1316 A.D. 
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Mubarak began his reign well. He released the 
political prisoners, restored the confiscated lands io their 


owners and abolished the numerous 
Qutbuddin Muba 


ах “hi ^O ihe "OeTess у 
THE SURR. taxes which clogged the progress of 


trade and industry. Barani writes 
that the regulations of Alauddin fell into disuse, and 
men reverted to their old ways and habits. But there 
was no serious rebellion except that of Raja Harapala 
Deva of Devagiri in 1318; it was quickly suppressed and 
the rebel was flayed alive. Khusrau, a man of low 
caste from Gujarat, who had become a special favourite 
of the Sulian; undertook an expedition to Telingana 
which met with great success. The Rai submitted and 
ceded to Khusrau five districis and promised to pay an 
annual tribute of “ more than a hundred strong elephants 
as large as demons, 12,060 horses, and gold, jewels and 
gems beyond compute.’ 

Good fortune spoiled Mubarak. He hecame proud, 
vindictive, and tyrannical and induleed in the worst 
excesses. He lost all regard for decency and morality 
and often appeared in public in the company of har- 
lots. There was a great demand for dancing girls and 
the price of a boy or handsome eunuch, or beautiful 
girl varied from 500 to 1,000 and 2,000 tankas. The 
Sultan cast all decency to the winds when he allowed 
his unworthy associates to insult in foul and obsceae 
language the distinguished nobles of the court. 
Khusrau’s influence increased every day, and he con- 
spired with his castemen to bring about the king's death. 
The Sultan was informed of Khusrau's evil inientions, 
but he paid no heed to the advice of his well-wishers. 
One night the conspirators entered the palace and 
murdered the Sultan. A court was hastily improvised 
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at midnight hour, and with the forced consent of the 
nobles and officers Khusrau mounted the throne in 1329 
under the title of Nàsiruddin. 

Khusrau began what the Muslim historians call a 
reign of terror. He se 


e 


= 


l the treasures of the state and 
na К улчаш lavish gifts upon the people 
Revolution, at large to win their support. Islam 

was trsated with contempi, and the 
old nobles and officers had to make room for Khusrau's 
kinsmen. The Alai nobles who had served ihe state 
in the past were filled with grief at ihis deplorable state 
of affairs. There was one among them who planned 
the overthrow of Khusrau. He was Fakhruddin Jina, 
Who afterwards ascended the throne under ihe tiile of 
Muhammad Tughluq. He communicated everything 
to his father Ghazi Malik, the Warden of the 
Marches at Depalpur. The veteran warrior was 
moved with indignation and swore vengeance upon 
the “unclean ? Parwaris.” Не was joined by all the 
nobles of ihe empire except the governor of 
Multan who bore a personal grudge against 
him. 

The news of Ghazi Malik’s approach alarmed 
Khusrau, and he began to organise his forces. The 
army of Delhi, demoralised by indolence and debau- 
chery, was no match for the sturdy. Muslims who 
followed the banner of Ghazi Malik. Lack of experi- 
enced generalship, added to the want of discipline, 
made the cause of Khusrau, from the outset, hopeless. 
When the two armies came face {о face, each side 
began to plan dexterous manceuvres to overpower the 
when, The rickety forces of Khusrau were routed, and 
fled in confusion. The cause of the Parwaris was 
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doomed, and they were so frightened that ‘ hardly any 

- life was left in their bodies.’ 

Б Khusrau fled from the field of battle, but he was 
eaptured and beheaded. All his supporters were dili- 
gently traced out and were made to suffer the fate which 
they so richly merited. Having reached Delhi, Ghazi 
Malik enquired if there was any survivor of Alauddin’s 
family. ‘The assembled nobles replied in the negative 
and with one voice urged him to assume the imperial 
sceptre. Zia Barani who is an orthodox chronicler 
gives expression to his feelings of joy in these words: 
“Islam was rejuvenated and a new life came into it. 
The elamour of infidelity sank to the ground. Men's 
minds were satisfied and their hearts contented. All 
praise for Allah.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


THE TUGHLUQ DYNASTY 
(1320—1412 A.D.) 


Ghazi Malik, the Warden of the Marches, ascended 
the throne under the title of Ghiyasuddin Tughlug. 
He was a man of humble origin; his 
оета father was а Qarauna Turk,! and his 
A.D. mother was a Jat woman of the 
Punjab. He had risen to high posi- 
tion by dint of personal merit, and in the time of 
Alauddin had played an important part in wars against 
the Mongols whom he had chased out of the country 
again and again. When he assumed the reins of 
office, the empire of Delhi was in a state of confusion, 
and it was with great tact, prudence, and firmness that 
Ghiyas restored order and recovered the moral prestige 
of the monarchy. The magnanimity of his nature 
showed itself in the generous treatment which he meted 
out to the relatives of Alauddin. He made a suitable 
provision for them and appointed them to high offices 
in the state. No just claim was ignored and no past 
service was forgotten. The claims of rank and birth 
were respected, and many families that had been ruin- 
ed were restored to their former diguity. 


a Ae a 
1Ibn Batita writes that ke heard fiom Shaikh Ruknuddin 


Multani that Sultan Tughluq was of the stock of Qarauna Turks wh» 
lived in the mountainous region between Sindh and Turkisian. In 
his early life he was very poor and was obliged to take up service 
under some merchant in Sindh. Later he joined th- army. and oy 
sheer dint of merit rose to high position. 
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Having settled the affairs of ihe empire, Ghiyas 
ordered an expedition against Warangal, the capital 
of the Kakatiya Rajas of Telingana. 
Expedition Pratap Rudra Deva II had greatly 
EM d inereased his power during the reion 
of Mubarak Khilji. The Crown 
Prince was sent at the head of a large force to deal 
with him. After a desperate fight the Raja surrender- 
ed, and the whole country was subdued. The glory and 
greatness of the Kakatiyas ended, and henceforward 
they ceased to exist as a predominant power in Southern 
India. 
The administration of Ghiyas was based upon the 
principles of justice and moderation. The land 
... , revenue was organised and the Sultan 
of ie took great care to prevent abuses, 
The jagirs granted by Khusrau were 
resumed and the finances of the state were set in order. 
The cultivators were treated well, and officials were 
severely punished for their misconduct. The depart- 
ments of justice and police worked efficiently, and the 
greatest security prevailed in the remotest parts of the 
empire. The army was also organised. The soldiers 
were treated with kindness and liberality. Strict dis- 


cipline was enforced and arms and weapons were amply 
provided. 


Towards the close of his reign in 1824 the Sultan 
marched towards Bengal to restore to the throne the 
Princes of Lakhnauti, who had been 
Death of à 

Ghiyas. expelled by their brother Bahadur. 
Bahadur was punished, and ihe dis- 

possessed princes were reinstated in their territory. 
When the Sultan returned io Delhi, he was killed by 
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аз ihe fall of a pavilion which his son, Prince Jünà, had 
al erected near Afghanpur at a distance of six miles from 
а. the capital in 1325. The prince was suspected of having 
ly planned ihe emperor's death, for the hasty consiruc- 
in tion of such a palace was entirely superfluous. What- 
yu ever the real truth may be, there are strong reasons for 


thinking that the Sultan’s death was the result of a 
conspiracy in which the Crown Prince took part, and 
not of accident. 

Ghiyas was a mild and benevolent ruler. He loved 


n simplicity, and towards his quondam colleagues, he 
f behaved with the same frank joviality 
= Gh TUE of which had characterised him in his 
id } earlier days. А pious and peace- 
n loving Muslim, he practised rigidly the observances cf 
s. his faith, and always tried to promote the welfare of his 
е co-religionists. Unlike many other Muslim rulers he 
Aa lived a pure life and eschewed every kind of pleasure. 
e | As long as he lived he took the best care of his subjects 
j= and ruled with a strong hand. A new life was infused 
e into the administration which had been thrown out of 
e gear during the reigns of the imbecile Mubarak and 
S the ‘unclean’ Khusrau. The following verse of Amir 
;- Khusrau is illustrative of the Sultan's excellent methods 
y of governmeni: 
* He never did anything that was not replete with wisdom and sense, 
1 He might be said to wear a hundred doctors’ hoods under his crown. ' 
2 Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlug was succeeded by his son, 
і Prince Jina under е title of Muhammad Tughluq, 
2 in 1325 A.D. He was unguestionably 
F D of the ablest man among the crowned 
3 heads of the middle ages. Of all 
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kings, who had sat upon the throne of Delhi since the 
Muslim conquest, he was undoubtedly the most learned | 
and accomplished. Nature had endowed him with a 
marvellous memory, a keen and penetrating intellect, 
and an enormous capacity for assimilating knowledge | 
of all kinds. The versatility of his genius took by 
surprise all his contemporaries. A lover of the fine 
aris, a cultured scholar and an accomplished poet, he 
was equally at home in logic, astronomy, mathematics, | 
philosophy, and the physical sciences. No one could | 
excel him in composition and calligraphy; he had 
at his command a good deal of Persian poetry, of 
which he made a very extensive use in his writings and | 
speeches. He was an adept in the use of similes and | 
metaphors, and his literary productions were saturated ( 


with the influence of the Persian classics. Even the f 
most practised rhetoricians found it difficult to rival ( 
the brilliance of his imagination, the elegance of his | 
taste, and his command over the subileties and niceties 
of expression. He was a master of dialectics, well- 

versed in, Aristotelian logic and aib, and | 


theologians and rhetoricians feared to argue with him. 
Barani describes 8 as ап eloquent and profoundly 
learned scholar, a -eritable wonder of creation, whose 
abilities would |с: taken by surprise such men as 
Aristotle and Asaf.2 He was highly generous, and all 
contemporary writers are unanimous in extolling his 


lavish gifts to the numerous suppliants who crowed 
his gate at all times. He was a strict Muslim who 
rigidly practised and enforced the observances laid | 


n 2 Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 461. 
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down in the Holy Book. But he was not an unrelenting 
bigot like some of his predecessors. His liberalism ia 
reflected in his desire to be tolerant towards the Hindus 
and in his humane atiempt to introduce ameliorative 
reforms like the suppression of Sati which was in vogue 
in the fourteenth ce-tury. 

The Moorish traveller, Ibn Batita, who came to 
India in 1333 A.D., thus describes the Sultan: 
“Muhammad is a man who, above all others, is fond 
of making gifts and shedding blood. There may 
always be seen at his gate some poor person becoming 
rich, or some loving one condemned to death. His 
generous and brave actions, and his cruel and violent 
deeds, have obtained notoriety among the people. In 
spite of this, he is the most humble of men, and the 
one who exhibits the greatest equity. The ceremonies 
of his religion are dear to his heart, and he is very 
severe in respect of prayer and the punishment which 
follows its neglect. He is one of those kings whose 
good fortune is great and whose happy success exceeds 
the ordinary limit; but his distinguishing character is 
generosity. I shall mention among the instances of his 
liberality, some marvels, of which the like has never 
been reported of any of the princes who have preceded 
him.” 

Superficially viewed, the Sultan seems to bean 
amazing compouud of contradictions. But he is not 
really so. The charges of blood-thirstiness and madness, 
brought against him by later writers, are mostly un- 
founded. No contemporary writer gives the barest 
indication of the Sultan’s madness. The charge of blood- 
thirstiness was bolstered up by the members of the 
clerical party whom the Sultan treated with open 
О 
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disregard. It is true, he was, like all medizeval despots, 
subject to great paroxysms of rage, and inflicted the 
most brutal punishments upon those who offended 
against his will, irrespective of the rank or order to 
which they belonged; but this is quite a different thing 
from stigmatising him as a born tyrant, taking delight 
in the shedding of human blood. A close examination 
of the alleged murders and atrocities of the Sultan 


found pleasure in the destruction of human species and 
organised “ man-hunts. The truth is that the Sultan 
combined a headstrong temper with advanced ideals of 
administrative reform, and when his subjects failed to 
respond to his wishes, his wrath became terrible. His 
impatience was the result of popular apathy, just as 
popular apathy was the outcome of his startling 
innovations. 
The earliest administrative measure, which the 
Sultan introduced, was the enhancement of taxation in 
—Á the Doab. Barani says that ‘it 
Dealt operated to the ruin of the country 
and the decay of the people,’ while 
another historian, who is more cautious in his remarks, 
says that “the duties levied on the necessaries of life, 
realised with the utmost rigour, were too great for the 
power of industry to cope with.’ The taxes in the Doab 
were raised, according to Barani, out of all proportion 
to the income of the people, and some oppressive abwabs 
| (cesses) were also invented, which broke the back of the 
Ж ryot, and reduced him to utter poverty and misery. All 
| historians dwell upon the distress which was caused by 
ү this fiscal measure, and Barani, whose native district, 
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hancement, hitterly inveighs against the Sultan. He 
greatly exaggerates the suffering and misery caused to 
the population, when he says that the ryots of distant 
lands, on hearing of the distress and ruin of the people 
in the Doab, broke out into open rebellion, and threw 
off their allegiance. Unfortunately, this measure was 
carried out at a time when a severe famine was prevail- 
ing in the Doab, and the distress of the people was 
greatly aggravated by its disastrous effects. But this 
does not exonerate the Sultan altogether from blame; 
for his officials continued to levy taxes at the enhanced 
rate with the utmost rigour, and made no allowance for 
famine. It was long afterwards that he ordered wells 
to be dug and loans to be advanced to agriculturists to 
promote cultivation in the affected areas. The remedy 
came too late; the famished population, whose patience 
was sorely tried by the long duration of the famine, 
failed to profit by it, and gave up the ghost in sheer 
despair. Never were benevolent schemes of reform 
more cruelly frustrated by an evil fate than in the 
case of Muhammad Tughlug. 
Another measure, which entailed ЖАН suffering on 
the population, was the transfer of the capital to 
Devagiri, which was re-christened 
Transfer of the Daulatabad. The empire had grown 
e Min large dimensions; towards the 
north it embraced the Doab, the plains 
of the Punjab and Lahore with the territories 
siretching from the Indus to the coast of Gujarat; 
iowards the east it comprised Bengal, and in the centre 
it included such principalities as Malwa, Ujjain, 
Mahoba and Dhar. The Deccan had been subdued, and 


its principal powers had acknowledged the suzerainty of 
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Delhi. Having fully weighed in his mind the draw. 
backs of Delhi as an imperial capital, he decided to 
remove to Daulatabad which was more centrally situat- 
ed. It was situated at a safe distance from the route of 
the Mongols, who frequently threatened the neighbour- | 
hood of Delhi and made life and property insecure. It | 
is clear that the change was not dictated by the mere | 
caprice of a whimsical despot. Obviously, considerations 
of safety and better government alone urged the Sultan | 
to take such a bold step. Аз regards his possessions in | 
Hindusthan, he hoped to exercise control over them | 
with the aid of the simple means of communication | 
which existed between the north and south.4 | 
This change might have been effected without | 
causing much hardship, if the Sultan had remained 
satisfied only with the removal of the official machinery 
of the state. But he made an egregious blunder in | 
ordering the people of Delhi, men, women, and children, | 
to go en masse to Daulatabad with all their effects. | 
All sorts of facilities were provided; a road was built 
from Delhi to Daulatabad, and food and accommoda- 
tion were freely supplied to the emigrants. Those, who 


had no money to feed themselves during the journey, 
ee 

‚3 Barani mentions the following provinces of the empire at the 
beginning of Muhammad's reign : (1) Delhi, (2) Gujarat, (3) Malwa, 
(4) Devagiri, (5) Telang, (6) Kampila, (7) Dho samundar (or Dwar: 


samudra), (8) Mébar, (9) Tirhut, (10) Lakhnauti, (11) Satgaon, 
(12) Sonargaon. 


iain, ces 


Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 468. 


4 Ibn Batütà's statement that the people of Delhi dropped anonym- 
ous letters full of abuse into the king's Diwan, and the king took 
so much offence at this that he ordered the capital to be changed, is 


based upon hearsay, for when the transfer took place in 1826-27 A.D., 
һе was not present in India. Sh 
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were fed at the expense of the state, and the Sultan was 
“ bounteous in his liberality and favours to the emi- 
grants, both on their journey and on their arrival.^'5 
But all these concessions and favours proved of no avail. 
The people, who had lived in Delhi for generations, and 
to whom the city was endeared by numerous associa- 
tions, left it with broken hearts. The sufferings, atten- 
dant upon a long journey of 700 miles, were incalculable, 
and a great many of them, wearied with fatigue and 
rendered helpless by home-sickness, perished in the 
way, and those who reached their journey's end found 
exile in a strange, unfamiliar land unbearable, and 
“gave up the ghost in despair.” Barani writes that 
the Muslims, struck with despondency, laid down their 
heads in that heathen land, and of the multitude of 
emigrants only a few survived to return to their 
homes. 

The unwarranted assumption of Ibn Batita that a 
search was instituted in Delhi under a royal mandate 
to find out if any of the inhabitants still lurked in their 
houses, and that it resulted in the discovery 
of two men, one lame and the other blind, who 
were dragged to Daulatabad, is based upon mere bazar 


5 Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., р. 474. 
Elliot, III, p. 239. 
6 Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Ind., p. 474. 
Elliot, III, р. 289, 


Zia Barani writes: “ So complete was the ruin, that not а cat 
or a dog was left among the buildings of the city, in its palaces or 
in its suburbs." A statement of this kind made by an oriental 
writer of the middle ages is not to be taker too literally. European 
scholars, unaccustomed to Indian forms of speech, have made this 
mistake. Dr. Smith uncritically accepts Ibn Batita's story related 
above. Oxford History of India, p. 939. 
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gossip, invented afterwards to discredit the Sultan. It 
is true, the Sultan's orders were carried out in a relent- 
less manner, but it is a calumny to assert that his object 
was to cause needless suffering to the population. It 
must be said to his credit that when he saw the failure 
ot his scheme, he ordered the inhabitants to go back to 
Delhi, and on the return journey treated them with 
great generosity and made full amends for their losses. 
But Delhi was a depopulated city. From far and near, 


Token Coins of Muhammad Tughluq. 


the Sultan brought learned men, merchants, and land- 
holders to take up their abode in the deserted capital, 
but no inducement proved of any avail to reconcile 
them to the changed surroundings. The old prosperity 
did not return, and Delhi did not recover its former 
grandeur, for the Moorish traveller found it in 1334 
uninhabited in some places and still bearing the marks 
of desolation. 

Daulatabad remained, as Lane-Poole remarks, 2 
monument of misdirected energy. The scheme of 
transfer failed disastrously. ‘That it would have, in the 
event of success, enabled the Sultan to keep a firm hold 
upon the different parts of the empire, may well ba 
doubted. He failed to see that Daulatabad was situat- 
ed at a long distance from the northern frontiers of the 
empire, which needed to be constantly watched with 
vigilance. He disregarded the warning, which 
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experience amply furnished, that Hindu revolts and 
Mongol inroads might at any time jeopardise his posses- 
sions in the north. If such a contingency w 


e to arise, 
it would have been an extremely difficult task for the 
Sultan, pressed by the half-subdued races of the 
Deccan aud the nomad hordes of Central Asia, to cope 
with the forces of disorder. 
Muhammad Tughlug has righily been called the 
prince of moneyers. One of the earliest acts of his 
reign was to reform the entire system 
The token cur. Of coinage, to determine the relative 
rency, 1330 A.D. . value of the precious metals, and to 
found coins which might facilitate 
exchange and form convenient circulating media, but 
far more daring and original was his atiempt io intro- 
duce a token currency. Historians have tried to discover 
the motive which led the Sultan to attempt this novel 
experiment. The heavy drain upon the treasury has 
been described as the principal reason which led to the 
issue of the token coins. It cannot be denied that a 
great deficiency had been caused in the treasury by the 
prodigal generosity of the Sultan, the huge expenditure 
that had to be incurred upon the transfer of the capital, 
and ihe expeditions fitted out to quell armed rebellions. 
But there were other reasons which must be mentioned in 
re. The taxation 


giving an explanation of this me: 
policy in the Doab had failed; and the famine that 
still stalked the most fertile part of the kingdom with 
the consequent decline in agriculture, must have 
brought about a perceptible fall in the revenue of the 
state. It is not to be supposed that the Sultan was 
faced with bankruptcy; his treasury was not denuded 
of specie, for he subsequently paid genuine coins for 
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the new ones, and managed a most difficult situation 
with astonishing success. He wished to increase his 
resources in order to carry into effect his grand plans of 
conquest and administrative reform, which appealed 
so powerfully to his ambitious nature. There was 
another reason: the Sultan was a man of genius who 
delighted in originality and loved experimentation. 
With the examples of the Chinese and Persian rulers 
before him, he decided to try the experiment without 
the slightest intention of defrauding or cheating his own 
subjects, as is borne out by the legends on his coins. 
Copper coins were introduced and made legal tender; 
but the state failed to make the issue of the new coins | 
a monopoly of its own. The result was, as the contem- 
porary chronicler points out in right orthodox fashion, | 
that the house of every Hindu—of course аз ап 
orthodox Muslim he condones the offences of his co- 
religionists—was turned into a mint and the Hindus of 
the various provinces manufactured lakhs and crores of 
coins. Forgery was freely practised by the Hindus. | 
and the Muslims and the people paid their taxes in the 
new coin and purchased arms, apparels, and other 
articles of luxury. The village headmen, merchants, 
and landowners suppressed their gold and silver, and 
forged copper coins in abundance, and paid йсй dues 
with them. The result of this was that the state lost | 
heavily, while private individuals made enormous 
profits. The state was constantly defrauded, for it | 
was impossible to distinguish private neon, from 
coins issued by the royal mint. Gold and silver became 
searce, trade came to a standstill and all business was | 
paralysed. Great confusion prevailed; merchants re- 


da fused to accept the new coins which became as ** value- 
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less as pebbles ог potsherds." When the Sultan saw 
the failure of the scheme, he repealed his former edict 
and allowed the people to exchange gold and silver 
coins for those of copper.” Thousands of men brought 
these coins to the treasury and demanded gold and silver 
coins in return. The Sultan who meant no deception 
was defrauded by his own people, and the treasury was 


- considerably drained by these demands. All token coins 


were completely withdrawn, and the silence of Ibn 
Batita who visited Delhi only three years later, proves 
that no disastrous resulis ensued, and the people soon 
forgot the token currency. 

The failure of the scheme was inevitable in the 
India of the fourteenth century To the people at 
large copper was copper, however benevolent the inten- 
tions of the Sultan might be. The Sultan who pitched 
his expectations too high made no allowance for the 
conservative character of the people, whose acceptance 
of a token currency even in modern times is more in 
the nature of a submission to an inevitable evil than э 
willingness to profit by the use of a convenient circulat- 
ing medium. The mint was not a state monopoly; and 
the Sultan failed to provide adequate safeguards ro 
prevent forgery.  Elphinstone's statement that the 
failure of the token currency was due to the king's in- 
solvency and the instability of his government, is not 
justified by facts, for the Sultan withdrew all coins at 
once, and his credit remained unshaken. Mr. Gardner 
Brown has ascribed this currency muddle to the shortage 
in the world's supply of silver in the fourteenth century. 
Soon after his accession, Muhammad Tughluq introduc- 
ык, C Ram 

т Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuz Shahi, Biblioth. Tnd., p. 486. 
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ed a gold dinar of 200 grains and an adali or a silver 
coin of 140 grains in place of the gold and silver tankas 
which had hitherto been in use, and which had weighed 
175 grains each. Тһе introduction of the gold dinar 
and the revival of the adali show that there was an 
abundance of gold and a relative scarcity of silver in 
the country. The prize money brought by Kafir from 
the Deccan consisted largely of jewollery and gold, 
and it was this which had brought about a fall in the 
value of gold. The scarcity of silver continued even 
after the death of Sultan Muhammad. Only three silver 
coins of Firuz have come to light, and Edward Thomas 
mentions only two pieces of Muhammad bin Firuz, one 
of Mubarak Shah, one of Muhammad bin Farid, and 
none of Alam Shah and his successors of the Todi 
dynasty, and it is not until the middle of the 16th 
century that we come across a large number of silver 
coins, issued from the mints of Sher Shah Suri and his 
successors. Regarding the failure of this scheme, 
Edward Thomas, a numismatist of repute, has rightly 
observed, ““ There was no special machinery to mark 
the difference of the fabric of the royal mint and the 
handiwork of the moderately skilled artisan. Unlike 
the precautions taken to prevent the imitation of the | 
Chinese paper notes, there was positively no check upon | 
the authenticity of the copper token, and no limit to | 

| 

| 


the power of production by the masses at large.” 
Muhammad Tughluq adopted a policy which ran | 
counter to the cherished prejudices of the orthodox | 
ШУУ ba (їз school. He levied many taxes in addi- | 
acter of the ad- ijon to the four legal ones$ prescribed | 
| 
| 
| 


ministration. 
by the Quran, and showed a greater 
8 


8 The four legal taxes аге Khiraj, Zakat, Jeziya, and Khams. 
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regard for the religious susceptibilities of the Hindus 
than his predecessors had ever done. Unlike his 
weak-minded cousin, Firuz, he was no unreason- 
able bigot. His culture had widened his outlook, 
and his converse with philosophers and rationalists had 
developed in him a spirit of tolerance for which Akbar 
is so highly praised. He employed some of them in 
high positions in the state, and like the great Akbar 
after him tried to stop the horrible practice of Sati. 
The independent Rajput states were left unmolested: 
for the Sultan knew that it was impossible to retain 
| permanent possession of such strongholds as Chittor and 
Ranthambhor—a policy which was not liked by the 
clerical party. He continued Alauddin’s practice of 
appropriating four-fifths of the share of plunder to 
himself, leaving the rest to the soldiers. But the 
feelings of the ulama were deeply embittered, when he 
deprived them of the monopoly of the administration 
of justice. His love of justice was so great that he 
personally looked into the details of the judicial 
administration, and submissively accepted the decree: 
of the courts passed against himself. 

He made himself the Supreme Court of Appeal, and 
when his judgment differed from that of the muftis, h- 
| overruled them and adhered to his own view. To 
| curtail the influence of the orthodox party, he invested 
some of the distinguished officers of the state with 
judicial powers in spite of the fact that they were not 
| gazis, muftis, or professed canonists. He was very 
strict in administering justice. He laid his hands 


Eu eun. 
9 Ibn Batita speaks of a certain Hindu Ratan by name who was 


in the Sultan's service. The traveller praises his skill in finances 
Ibn Batüta, Paris Ed. III, pp. 105-106. 
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freely upon the members of the priestly class when they 
were found guilty of rebellion, open sedition, or em- 
bezzlement of public funds. Neither birth nor rank, 
nor piety availed aught to afford protection to an offender 
from the punishment which his guilt merited, and that 
is why Ibn Batita, who had visited many lands and 
seen a great deal of men and affairs, recorded the verdict 
when he was in his own country, no longer afraid of 
the Sultan’s wrath, that “‘ of all men this king is the 
most. humble, and of all men he most loves justice." 
The Sultan organised the services of the state on 
an efficient basis. As there was а dearth of capable 
officers in the country, he employed foreigners in his 
service and bestowed rich rewards and gifts upon them. 
This policy caused discontent among the native nobility 
and led to rebellions in the empire. The Sultan’s 
generosity knew no bounds. He maintained several 
departments, two of which are specially worthy of men- 
tion—the department of presents which regulated the 
giving and. taking of presents and the Industrial 
Department which managed the preparation of costly 
fabrics for the use of the royal ladies and the wives of 
the nobles. ; 
The Sultan, like his great predecessor Alauddin, 
cherished magnificent schemes of foreign conquest. 
Harly in the reign he was induced by 
T he Sultans some  Khorasani nobles who had 
diae QE sought refuge at his court to attempt 
an invasion of their country. There 
was nothing fantastic or absurd in the plan. The 
condition of Khorasan under "Abu Said had become 
highly unsatisfactory. The Chaghtai chief Tarmashirin 
Khan and the ruler of Egypt were eager to grab 
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Persian territory. Muhammad who had established 
friendly relations with the ruler of Egypt collected а 
large army containing 870,000 men who were paid for 
one whole year from the public treasury. But the 
scheme did not materialise. The task was beyond tha 
strength of the armies of Delhi at this period. It was 
an act of wisdom on the part of Muhammad Tughlug 
to abandon the scheme and to concentrate his attention 
upon India. s 

Another project which has brought much odium 
upon the Sultan was the so-called Chinese expedition. 
All modern writers on Indian history, following the lead 
of Firishta, have made the mistake of supposing that 
the expedition was aimed against China.10 But the 
contemporary chronicler, Barani, says that the design of 
the Sultan was to conquer the mountain of Qarāchal or 
Qarājal, which lies between the territories of Hind and 
China. Ibn Batiita states clearly that the expedition was 
directed against the Qarajal mountain, which is situat- 
ed at a distance of ten stages from Delhi. This shows 
that the mountain meant was Himachal (the Himalayas), 
which constitutes an impassable barrier between China 
and India. The expedition was obviously directed 
against a refractory hill chieftain who had refused to 
own the suzerainty of Delhi. The first attack of the 

10 Briggs, Firishta, 1, p. 416. 

Elphinstone, History of India, р. 396. 

Firishta writes: “ Having heard of the great wealth of China, 
Muhammad Tughluq conceived the idea of subduing that empire; but 
in order to accomplish his design it was found necessary first to 
conquer the country of Himachal.” He further says that the nobles 
and councillors of the king tried to convince him of the futility of 


the scheme, but failed to do so. Barani’s testimony is, of course, 
more reliable, Ibn Batuta Supports Barani. 
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imperialists was a success, but when the rainy season 
set in, the troops became demoralised, and it hecame 
impossible to obtain supplies from the headquarters. 
The troops suffered heavily, and the entire baggage of 
the army was plundered by the wily mountaineers. 
Only ten horsemen returned to tell the story of this 
terrible disaster. But the object of the expedition was 
realised; the mountain prince made peace with the 
Sultan and agreed to pay tribute, for it was impossible 
for him to cultivate the low lands at the foot of the 
hills without acknowledging the authority of the ruler 
of Delhi, of whose kingdom they formed a part. 
From the year 1335 there was a perceptible decline 
in the fortunes of Muhammad Tughlug. It was due 
partly to his harsh policy in the latter 
The disorders of years of his life, and partly to 
ee famine, which continued for several 
years and produced enormous suffer- 
ing in all parts of Hindustan. When publie revenue, 
f the administration, decreased, 


the principal mainstay o 
of ihe empire. The 


rebellions broke out in all parts 
earliest rebellion of importance was that of Jalal-ud-din 
Ahsan Shah in Mábar, which occurred in 1335 A.D. 
Although Delhi was in a deplorable condition owing to 
the famine and lawlessness prevailing in its vicinity, 
the Sultan marched in person to chastise the rebel; but 
when he reached Telingana, cholera broke out and carried 


————— 
11 The date 1338-39 gievn by 


History of India is incorrect. ; | ; 
Ahsan Shah rebelled in 1335 A.D. He began to issue his coins 


nt ruler in this year. Dr. Hultzsch who has examined 
ssigns this rebellion to 1335 A.D. 


Smith on page 242 in his Oxford 


as an independe 
these coins with care a 
J.R.A.S., 1909, рр. 667—83. 
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off a large number of men belonging to the’ king’ 
retinue.. The expedition against Ahsan Shah was 
abandoned under the pressure of unforeseen troubles, 
and he was allowed to become independent. 

Bengal had never been a loyal appanage of the 
empire of Delhi since the days of Muhammad, son of 

Bakhtiyar. Fakhr-ud-din, the armour- 
BE iga bearer of Qadr Khan, the governor of 

Lakhnauti, slew his master and 
usurped his territories in 787-88 A.H. (1337 A.D.). 
Taking advantage of the state of confusion into which 
the affairs of the kingdom of Delhi had fallen, ne 
proclaimed himself independent ruler of Bengal, and 
struck coins in his own name. The Sultan, who was 
busily occupied with greater troubles in other parts of 
his wide dominions, could not pay attention to this 
upstart rebel. As there was no interference from him, 
Fakhr-ud-din successfully overcame ће local opposi- 
tion to his assumption of royal power. He soon brought 
the whole country under his contro] and governed it 
with ability and vigour. 

The rebellion in Bengal was followed by others of 
less importance, but they were speedily put down. The 
most important rebellion, however, 
was that of Ain-ul-mulk, the governor 
of Oudh and Zafrabad, which broke 
out in the year 1340-41. Ain-ul-mulk 
was a distinguished nobleman who had rendered great 
services to the state, and who was held in high favour 
at court. When the Sultan removed his court to 
Saragdwari in the Farrukhabad district on account ^f 
famine, Ain-ul-mulk and his brothers rendered great 
assistance in mitigating its severity. A singular lack 


Revolt of 
Ain-ul-mulk, 1840. 
41 A.D, 
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of foresight on the part of the Sultan drove the loyal 
governor into rebellion. Having heard of the mis- 
conduct of certain Deccan officers, the Sultan decided 
to appoint Ain-ul-mulk governor of that country, and 
ordered him to go there with his family and dependents. 
This peremptory order of transfer took the Malik by 
surprise. His ears were poisoned by those persons 
who had sought shelter in Oudh and Zafrabad to escape 
from the wrath of the Sultan. All of a sudden, Ain-ul- 
mulk who suspected danger revolted, and with his 
brothers seized the entire royal baggage which was in his 
charge. The Sultan was at first dumbfounded at the 
news of this revolt, but he at once devised measures to 
strengthen his forces. He paid special attention to the 
morale of the army, and himself superintended the 
operations. After a prolonged and stubborn fight, Ain- 
ulmulk was defeated and brought as a prisoner to the 
royal camp. His associates were cruelly put to death, 
but he was pardoned in recognition of his past services 
and appointed superintendent of the royal gardens. 
Destiny allowed no respite to this unlucky monarch 
and no sooner did he quell disturbances in one quarter 
than troubles of greater magnitude 
Suppression of broke out in another. This evil was 
brigandage iB ihe greatest in Sindh. The Sultan 
marched thither with his forces and 
scattered the ruffians. Their leaders were captured and 
forced to embrace Islam. By the end of the year 1342 
order was е tablished in Hindustan, but disorders of 
greater magnitude soon afterwards broke out in the 
Deccan. They assumed formidable dimensions, and the 
Sultan found himself powerless to stamp out sedition 
and overcome resistance to his own authority. 
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The Deccan was a hot-bed of intrigue and seditiong 
conspiracy. In the early part of the reign, the Sultan 
had effectively brought under his 
sway such distant provinces as Mábar, 
Warangal, and Dvirsamudra, and his empire embracad 
practically the whole of the Deccan. But Mábar 
became an independent principality in 1835, and iu 
1936 Hari Hara and his brother Bukka founded the 
kingdom of Vijayanagar as a protest against the Muslim 
power, of which a full account will be given later. In 
1344 Kanya Naik or Krisna Nayak, son of Pratap Rudra 
Deva Kakatiya, organised a confederacy of the Hindus 
of the South. The great Deccan revolt began, and 
through the efforts of Ballala IV, Hari Hara and 
Krisna Nayak, followed by many lesser leaders, it 
finally culminated in the disappearance of Muslim 
power in Warangal, Dyarsamudra and the country along 
the Coromandel coast. The fall of the Hoysalas in 
1346 enabled Hari Hava to place his power upon à 
firm footing, and henceforward Vijayanagar became a 
leading state in the South and a bulwark against the 
Muslim invasions from the norih. 

Gujarat and Devagiri alone were left in the hands 
of Muhammad Tughlug. His many failures had soured 
his temper, and he had lost that quality of human 
sympathy without which no conciliation of hostile 
people is possible. He removed Qutlugh Khan, the | 
veteran governor of Devagiri, from his oflice, and 
appointed his brother in his place—an arrangement 
which caused much discontent in the country. The 
revenue declined, and the officers of the state began 10 
extort money for themselves from the hapless ryots. 
| The recall of Qutlugh Khan was followed by a fresh 
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blunder in the massacre of the foreign Amirs by the 
foolish vininer's son, Aziz Khummar who had been 
enirusted with the fiefs of Malwa and Dhar. The 
crime of Aziz produced a feeling of consternation among 
the Amirs and they took up arms in self-defence. Dis- 
order rapidl spread in the Deccan, and the troops 
became mutinous everywhere. The Sultan proceeded 
in person to suppress the rebellion in Gujarat. and from 
Broach he sent a message to Nizam-ud-din Alim-ul- 
mulk, brother of Quilugh Khan, the new governor of 
Daulatabad, asking him to send the foreign Amirs 
immediately to the royal camp. The Amirs of Raichur, 
Mudgal, Gulbarga, Bidar, Bijapur, Berar and other 
places obeyed the royal command and started for 
Gujarat, but on the way a sudden panic seized them, 
and they -enteriained the suspicion that the Sultan 
intended to take their lives. They attacked the royal 
escort, killed some of ihe men in a skirmish that follow- 
ed, and returned to Daulatabad where they seized 
Nizam-ud-din and made him prisoner. ‘he fort of 
Daulatabad fell into their hands; they seized the royal 
treasure, divided the Mahratta country mongst them- 
selves, and elected one of their 'eaders, Malik Ismail 
Makh Afghan, as their king. When the Sultan 
received intelligence of these developments, he march- 
Daulatabad and defeated the rebels in an 
open engagement. Malik Makh Afghan entrenched 
himself in the fort of Devagiri, and Hasan Капай, 
another Afghan leader, with his followers went away 
in the direction of Gulburga. The Sultan laid siege to 
Daulatabad and sent his general imad-ul-mulk Sartez 
e rebels. Daulatabad was recovered ; 
s the Sultan had to leave the place ou 


ed towards 


in pursuit of th 
but soon afterward 
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account of the rebellion of Taghi in Gujarat. As soon 
as the Sultan's back was turned, the foreign Amirs, 
once again, made a vigorous effort to recover their lost 
power. They besieged the fort of Devagiri and baffled 
the attempts of the imperialists to recapture it. The 
imperial general Imad-ul-mulk was defeated in an 
action by Hasan, and the rebels occupied Daulatabad. 
Ismail Makh whom they had chosen as their king 
“ voluntarily and gladly ” resigned in favour of Hasan, 
а young and high-spirited warrior, who had taken a 
prominent part in these campaigns.... Hasan assumed 
Sovereignty under. the title of Alauddin wad-din Abul- 
Muzaffar Bahman Shah on August 18, 1847 A.D. Thus 
was founded the famous Bahmani kingdom, of which a 
full account will be given in another chapter, 
Hearing of the rebellion of Taghi,.the Sultan lett 
Devagiri for Gujarat. It was a mistake on his part to 
еа resolve to put down the traitor Taghi, 
S before dealing effectively with the 
foreign Amirs. He pursued the rebel 
from place to place, but the latter succeeded in eluding 
his grasp. He subdued the Rai of Karnàl and brought 
the entire coast under his sway. From there he pro- 
ceeded to Gondal where he fell ill and was obliged to 
halt for some time. Having collected a large force, he 
marched towards Thatta, but when he was about three 
or four days’ march from that place he got fever and 
died on March 20, 1851 A.D. 
Such was the end of this unlucky monarch. All 
his life, he battled against difficulties and never aban- 
e m doned his task in despair. It is true, 
Muhammad. he failed, but his failure was largely 
due to circumstances over which he 
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had little or no control. A severe famine which lasted 
for more than a decade marred the glory of his reign 
and set his subjects against him. The verdict that 
declares him a cruel and bloodthirsty tyrant like Nero 
or Caligula does little Justice to his great genius, and 
ignores his conspicuous plans to cope with famine and 
his efforts to introduce ameliorative reforms. There is 
ample evidence in the pages of Barani and Ibn Batita 
to show that he was not fond of shedding blood for its 
own sake, and that he could be kind, generous and just 
even towards his enemies. He possessed an intellect 
and a passion for practical improvement, which we 
rarely find in medieval rulers. But his task was an 
extremely onerous one. He had to deal with the 
problems of an ever-growing empire with a staff of 
officers who never loyally co-operated with him. He 
had also to reckon with the orthodox Wlama who 
clamoured for privilege and who resented his 
attempt to enforce justice and equality among his 
subjects. j 

All modern writers repeat the charge of madness 
against the Sultan, but neither in the pages of Ibn 
Batütà nor in the history of Barani, there is any men- 
tion of it. The charge of bloodthirstiness is equally 
untenable. The Sultan was no monster of iniquity who 
loved crime for its own sake. He inflicted severe 
punishments on the wrong-doers but punishments were 
always severe in his day both in Europe and Asia. 
There is little point then in the denunciations .f 
European writers, who are always severe in judging 
the actions of oriental statesmen and rulers. In pro- 
nouncing a verdict on Muhammad we must bear his 
difficulties in mind. 
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A most interesting source of information regarding 
the reign of Muhammad Tughlug is the account of his 
travels given by the Moorish traveller, 
Ibn Batita. Abu-Abdulla Muham- 
mad, commonly known as Ibn Batita, was born at 
Tangier on the 24th February, 1304 A.D. He had an 


inborn liking for travel, and as soon as he grew to man- 


Ibn Batiti 


hood, he made up his mind to fulfil his heart's desire. 
At the early age of 21, he started on his journey, and 
after wandering ihrough ihe countries of Africa and 
Asia, he came to India through the passes of the 
Ilindukush. Не reached the Indus on the 12th Sep- 
tember, 1333 A.D.; thence he proceeded to Delhi where 
he was hospitably received by the Queen-mother 
Makhdüm-i-Jahàn. He was appointed Qazi of Delhi 
hy Muhammad Tughluq and admitted to his court, 
where he had close opportunities of acguainting him- 
self with the habits, character, and acts of that most 
extraordinary monarch. He lived in India for eight 
years and left the service of the Sultan in 1342 A.D. 
He throws much light on the customs and manners of 
both Hindus and Muslims in those days. and supple- 
ments Zia Barani in many respects. He was sent on an 
embassy to China on a diplomatic mission by Muham- 
mad Tughlug, but he was prevented by unforeseen 
circumstances from fulfilling it. He returned to his 
native land in 1849 and recorded his experiences. He 
died at the age of 73 in 1877-78 A.D. Ibn Batata is 
generally a truthful recorder of events. For matters 
that came directly under his notice he ig reliable. In 
many respects he supplements Zia Barani and 


writes about things which are omitted in Barani 
altogether. 
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The death of Muhammad Tughlug near Thatta 
plunged the entire royal camp into confusion, and a 
feeling of despair seized the leaders 
The accession 

of Firuz 

T] 1 1 
Tughluq. file. The Mongol mercenaries who 
| 


of the army as well аз the rank and 
had come to assist in the expedition 
against Taghi began to plunder the royal camp, and 
the army found it difficult to retreat in safety towards 
the capital. The situation was further aggravated by 
the fact that Muhammad had left no male heir, and it 
was apprehended by the nobles ihat disastrous conse- 
quences might follow, if they did not at once proceed w 
choose a successor. Barani who was an eye-witness of 
these events writes that the late Sultan had nominated 
Firuz as his heir-apparent, a statement which is 
corroborated by another contemporary writer, Shams-i- 
Siraj Afif. According to the testament of the late 
Sultan they offered the crown to Firuz, and appealed 
to him to save the families of the generals and soldiers 
from the Mongols by accepting it. Firuz who was 
utterly devoid of ambition and who wished to lead the 
life of a religious recluse at first demurred to the 
proposal, and said that he contemplated a pilgrimage to 
Mecca. But the pressure of the nobles became irresis- 
tible, and at last he had to concede to their wishes in 
the interests of the state. Firuz’s acceptance of the 
crown had a calming effect on the army, and order was 
quickly restored. But in Delhi the Khwaja Jahan’. 
attempt to set up a supposititious son of Muhammad 
had created a serious situation. The Khwaja cannot be 
charged with treason, for he had done so in public 
interest on receiving the news of the disappearance of 
Firuz and Tatar Khan, the principal leaders of ihe 
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imperial army, from the field of battle. - Firuz enquired 
of the nobles and officers of the state if the late Sultan 
had left a son, and received a reply in the negative. 
The Khwaja repented of his conduct, and with every 
mark of abject submission appeared before Firuz to 
implore forgiveness. The latter was inclined to take 
а lenient view of his offence on the score of his past 
services, but the nobles refused to condone what they 
deseribed as ‘unpardonable ireason.” The Khwaja 
was asked to go to the fief of Samana, but on his way 
he was murdered. Thus did the weak and irresolute 
Firuz acquiesce in the murder of a trusted friend and 
colleague, of whose guiltlessness he was probably fully 
convinced. 
Firuz Tughlug mounted the throne on the 24th 
March, 1351 A.D., with little ambition and less fitness 
for that high position. The contem- 
Kian jater 01 porary Muslim chroniclers have 
bestowed lavish praise upon him, for 
his reign marked the beginning of that religious re- 
action, which became a porminent feature of his 
administrative policy. Barani writes that since the 
days of Muiz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sam, there was no 
ruler of Delhi, so humble, merciful, truth-loving, 
faithful and pious. Shams-i-Siraj Afif pronounces upon 
him a fulsome eulogy, and extols his yirtues in terms 
of hyperbolical praise. He was a bigot who observed 
the Holy Law with great strictness, and on the occasion 
of religious festivals behaved like a pious Muslim. He 
encouraged his ‘infidel’ subjects to embrace Islam and 
exempted the converts from the payment of the jeczya. 


"The Brahmanas were taxed and their protests were 


contemptuously disregarded. All decorations in the 


| 
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royal palace were forbidden. The Sultan himself used 

earthen vessels instead of plates of gold and silver for 

dining purposes. But his vaunted devotion to the 

Quran did not prevent him from seeking the gratifica- 

tion of his lower appetites. On one occasion, in the 

midst of a campaign, when Tatar Khan paid him a 

visit, he saw him lying half naked with wine cups 

concealed in his bed. The Khan reproached him for 
this depravity, and the Sultan promised to observe 
abstinence as long as Tatar Khan was with the army. 

But the weakness of will soon asserted itself, and the 

Khan was transferred io the neighbourhood of Hisar 

Firuza. : 

Though rigidly orthodox, Firuz was generous and 
humane. He behaved towards his co-religionists with 
great generosity and liberally helped the poor and the 

unemployed. His kindness is reflected in his reform of 
the legal system. He abolished torture, simplified the 
legal procedure and discouraged espionage. He extend- 
ed his patronage to learned men and established schools 
and colleges for theological instruction. Several 
measures were devised by him to promote the welfare 

of his subjects of all classes, the chief of which were 
the facilities of irrigation and a hospital at Delhi where 
medical aid was given free of cost. 

Firuz is well-known in history for his administra- 
tive reform, but he had nothing of the ability, intre- 
pidity, and vigour of Alauddin Khilji or Muhammad 
Tughlug. He was a weak-minded man who listened 
too much to the advice of muftis and maulvis. The 

| results of this policy were seen after a generation 

in the complete disintegration of the Sultanate of 


Delhi. AS A 
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During the confusion that followed the death of 
Muhammad Tughluq, Bengal completely separated 
itself from Delhi, and Haji Ilyas 
The first expedi- proclaimed himself an independent 
tion to Bengal С ò 
1853-54 AD ruler under the title of Shams-ud-din. 
The Sultan marched towards Bengal 
at the head of a large army, and on reaching there 
issued a proclamation to his Bengali subjects, in which 
he explained the wrongs of Haji Ilyas and his own 
desire to do justice to the people and to govern the 
country well. 

When Haji Ilyas heard of his approach, he entrench- 
ed himself in the'fort of Igdali. To induce him to leave 
the fortress, Firuz had recourse to a clever strategical 
move; he retraced his steps a few miles backwards in 
the hope that the enemy would come out of the fort 
in order to harass the retreating army. The expected 
happened, and Shams-ud-din followed the royal army 
at the head of a considerable force consisting of ten 
thousand horse and 200,000 foot, all eager to fight 
against the Delhvis. The Sultan arranged his troops 
in battle array according to the time-honoured practice 
of medieval warfare in three divisions—the right, left, 
and centre and himself took an active part in organis- 
ing the campaign. А terrible battle ensued in which 
the protagonists on either side fought with great 
valour and determination. When Shams-ud-din saw 
the day going against him, he fled from the field of 
battle and took shelter again in the fort of Iqdala. The 
royalists followed up their success and invested the fort 
in full vigour. But the shrieks and wails of women who 
pathetically demonstrated their grief, moved the com- 
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to abandon the fruits of a hard-earned victory. This 
is how the official historian of the reign describes Firuz's 
incapacity to deal with a difficult situation: ‘To storm 
the fort, put more Musalmans to the sword, and expose 
honourable women to ignominy, would be a crime for 
which he could not answer on the day of judgment, and 
which would leave no difference between him and the 
Mughals.’ Tatar Khan, the imperial commandant. 
urged the annexation of the province, but with 
his characterisiic weakness Firuz rejected his advice 
on the plea that Bengal was a land of swamps, 
and that it was not worth while to retain possession 
of it. 
On his return from Bengal the Sultan devoted him- 
self with great energy and vigour io the organisation of 
his administration. But a second ех- 
The second ex pedition to Bengal became necessary, 
y pum HE when Zafar Khan, the son-in-law of 
Fakhr-ud-din, the first independent 
ruler of Bengal, complained of the high-handedness cf 
Shams-ud-din and begged the Sultan to intercede on his 
behalf. Zafar Khan was well received at Court, and his 
heart was elated with joy when the Sultan ordered the 
Khan-i-Jahan to make preparations for a second expedi- 
tion to Bengal. Popular enthusiasm rose to such a high 


pitch that numerous volunteers enrolled themselves in 
the army which consisted of 10,000 horse, innumerable 
foot, 470 elephants and a large flotilla of boats. k Shams- 
ud-din had been dead for some time, and his son Sikandar 
had succeeded him. Following the example of his 
father, he shut himself in the fort of Iqdala. The 
fortress was besieged, and the royalists made breaches in 
its walls, which were soon repaired by the Bengalis, who 
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displayed great courage and vigour. But the patience of: 
both sides was soon exhausted by this interminable siege, 
and negotiations for peace began. Sikandar’s envoy 
conducted the negotiations with great patience, tact and 
firmness. He agreed to the restoration of Sonirgion to 
Zafar Khan and sent forty elephants and valuable 
presents to the Sultan to cement their friendship. But 
Zafar Khan, who was the chief cause of all this 
trouble, gave up the idea of retiring to his country 
and preferred to remain at Delhi. Once again Firur's 
weakness prevented him from asserting his sovereignty 
over a province which was well-nigh within his 
grasp. 
On his return from Bengal, the Sultan halted at 
Jaunpur, from where he marched against Jajnagar 
(modern Orissa), which was in a 
шн rion flourishing condition. The Rai of 
Jajnagar. Jajnagar fled at the approach of the 
royal army and took shelter in an 
island, whither he was pursued by the Sultan’s forces. 
The temple of Jagannath at Puri was desecrated and the 
idols were thrown into the sea. At last, dismayed by the 
heavy odds arrayed against him, he sent his emissaries 
tc negotiate the terms of peace. To their utter surprise, 
the Sultan informed them that he was entirely ignorant 
of the cause of their master’s flight. The Rai explained | 
his conduct and agreed to furnish a fixed number of 
elephants every year as tribute. The Sultan accepted 
these terms, and having obtained the submission of 
| several other Hindu chieftains and Zamindars on his 
jji way, he returned to the capital. 
HI "The fortress of Nagarkot had been conguered by 
| Muhammad Tughluq in 1337, but during the latter part 
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of his reign its Rai had established himself as 
independent ruler. The temple -of 
кош з oes Jwalamukhi in Nagarkot was an old 
1350-61 A.D. and venerated shrine which was visited 
by thousands of Hindu pilgrims who 
made rich offerings to the idol. Its sanctity was an addi- 
tional reason which led the bigoted Firuz t, undertake 
this expedition; and the contemporary chronicler writes 
that when the Sultan paid a visit to the temple, he 
addresse' the assembled Rais, Ranas, and Zamindars 
in these words: “Of what avail is the worship of this 
stone? What desire of yours will be fulfilled by pray- 
ing to it? It is declared in our Holy Law that those 
who act contrary to it will go to hell.” The fort of 
Nagarkot was besieged, and manjnigs and arradas were 
placed on all sides. After a protracted siege of six 
months, which well-nigh exhausted the patience of the 
combatants on both sides, Firuz offered pardon to the 
Rai, who “came down from his fort, apologised, and 
threw himself at the feet of the Sultan, «ho placed his 
hand on his back, bestowed upon him rich robes of 
honour and sent him back to his fot." 
The Thatta expedition is one of the most interest- 
in the reign of Firuz Tughlug. It 
originated in a desire to avenge the 
T he conquest wrongs done by the people of Thatta 


RUN 1371-72 fo the late Sultan. Preparations for 


ing episodes 


the campaign were made, and volun- 
teers were enrolled in the army which consisted of 
90,000 cavalry, numerous infantry and 480 elephants. 
A large flotilla of five thousand boats was also construct- 
ed and placed under experienced admirals. Jam 


. . - - +} 
ab 1ya the chieftain of Sind, arranged in battle 
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array his forces which numbered 20,000 horse and 
400,000 foot, and prepared for action. Me: “While in 
the Sultan's camp provisions became scarce owing to 
famine and pestilence, which decimated the troops and 
Swept away nearly one-fourth of the cavalry. 

Reduced to sore straits, the Sultan retreated to- 
wards Gujarat and lost his way in the Ran of Kutch. 
Having reached Gujarat, he organised his army and 
spent about two :rores in obtaining ihe sinews of war, 
The royal army was further strengthened by the rein- 
forcements sent by the Khan-i-Jahan from Delhi. The 
Sindhians were frightened and expressed their willing- 
ness to surrender. The Jam offered submission; he 
was taken to Delhi where a liberal pension was granted 
to him and his brother was rein.tated in the Jamship. 

Firuz revived the Jagir system which had been 
discontinued by Alauddin. The whol: empire was 

" .. divided into fiefs and the fiefs into 
md ш: districts held by his officers. In addi- 
tion to these grants of land, the officers 

of the state were given allowances which enabled them 
to accumulate large fortunes. The interests of the 
agriculturists were well protected. The Sultan con- 
structed four canals which irrigated large areas of land 
and levied a small irrigation cess which amounted to 
ten per cent of the produce of the fields. The system 
‘of taxation was reorganised and made io conform to the 
law of Islam. АЈ] vexatious taxes were abolished and 
Firuz in his Fatuhat-i-Firuzshahi takes credit for 
abolishing twenty-three such taxes. He levied only 
four taxes allowed by the Holy Law, namely, the 
Khuraj, Zakat, Jeziya and Khams. The spoils of war 
and conguest won by the arms of the faithful were to 
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be shared by the army and the state in the proportion 
laid down in the sacred law. The new policy of taxa- 
tion had a beneficial effect on the development of trade 
and agriculture. Prices were low and no scarcity of 
necessaries was ever felt, 

In administering law and justice Firuz acted like 
an orthodox Muslim. Te followed the Quran with the 
strictest fidelity. The mufti expounded the law and 
the Qazi delivered the judgment. The legal system 
was reformed. Torture was abolished and leniency was 
shown in awarding punishments to wrong-doers. 

The Sultan was kindly disposed towards the poor 
and the unemployed. The Kotwals made lists of 
those who were in want and forwarded them to the 
Diwan where suitable occupations were provided for 
them. 

Himself acquainted with the science of medicine, 
the Sultan established a hospital (Dar-ul-Shafa) at 
Delhi where medicines were distributed to ‘the sick 
free of cost. The patients were supplied with food at 
the expense of the state, and competent physicians were 
appointed to look after them. 

The military organisation of the empire rested on a 
feudal basis. Grants of land were made to the soldiers 

of the army for their maintenance 
The Army. while the irregulars (ghairwajh) were 
and those who received 


paid from the royal treasury, | 
assign- 


neither salary nor grants of land were given ; : 
ments upon the revenue. The royal army consisted of 
80 or 90 thousand cavalry in addition to the retainers 
of the feudal barons and grandees of the state, who 


numbered a little less than two hundred thousand. 
uired io bring the right kind of 
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animals to the registration office, and the corrupt 
practices that had formerly attended this business were 
put an end to by the vigilant Malik Razi, the. Näib: 
Ariz-i-mamdlik (deputy muster-master). The soldiers 
were treated kindly and were provided with all sorts 
of comforts. But the Sultan’s misplaced generosity 
seriously impaired the efficiency of the army by allow. 
ing aged and infirm persons, no longer fit for active 
service, to remain in it. A new regulation laid down 
that when a soldier became unfit on account of old 
age, his son, or son-in-law, or slave should succeed him, 
and in this way ‘‘ the veterans were to remain at home 
in ease and the young were to ride forth in their | 
strength.” 
One of the principal features of the reign of Firuz 
was the unusual growth of the slave system. From the 
various parts of the empire slaves | 
The slave Ч : $ 
Er a were sent by viceroys and were grant- 
ed allowances by the state. Owing | 
to the Sultan’s favour the number of slaves rapidly 
multiplied, so that in a few years in the metropolis and 
the provinces of the empire their total number reached | 
the high figure of 180,000. For the proper manage- 
ment of this army of slaves, a separate department 


with a regular staff of officers was established, 
which must have caused a 
treasury. 


Firuz was a great builder. He founded the towns 

of Firuzabad, Fatahabad, Jaunpur and several others; 

witty NE built ‘Mosques, palaces, monasteries 

public utility. and inns for the convenience of 
travellers, and repaired numerous | 

buildings which had suffered from the ravages of time. 
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rupt Numerous artisans were employed by the state, and а 
Teng gualified superintendent was appointed to supervise the 
WA work of each class of artisans. The plan of every new 
pee building was examined in the finance office (Diwan-i- 
orts Wizarat) and then money was sanctioned for its 
sity construction. 

ow- The Sultan was a great gardener. He rebuilt the 
tive old gardens of Alauddin and laid out 1,200 new ones in 
wn the vicinity of Delhi. Numerous gardens and orchards 
old were laid out, which yielded to the state a large revenue. 
im, Much waste land was reclaimed, and though the extent 
me of the empire was reduced, its revenue increased by 
eir several millions. { 

Firuz took interest in the preservation of ancient 
ruz monuments, and caused two monoliths of Asoka to 
the be removed to his new city. Learned Brahmanas were 
ves called to decipher the inscriptions on the pillars, but 
nt- they failed to make out the script which was totally 
ing different from the language with which they were 
ly | familiar. Some of them tried to please the Sultan by 
nd saying that it was recorded in the inscriptions that no 
ed one would be able to remove the monoliths until the 
ge- advent of Firuz. 
nt Though not a finished scholar like his cousin 
20, Muhammad Tughluq, the Sultan was interested in the 
he promotion of learning. He extended 

| à Promotion 9 ! his patronage to Shaikhs and learned 
ns | e men and accorded to them a WA 
8; hearty reception in bis Palace of Grapes. dala x. 
ies ~ pensions and gratuities io them and made i T 2 
at his state policy to encourage learned men in а рати 
us | of the empire. He was fond of history, I M 
1 of Zia Barani and Shams-i-Siraj Afif, besides other 
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works on law and theology, were written during his 
reign. Numerous colleges and monasteries were estab. 
lished, where men devoted themselves to study and 
meditation, and to each college was attached a mosque 
for worship. 
The Masiri-i-Rahimi of Abdul Baqi states that he 
built fifty Madrasas. Nizamuddin and Firishta estimate 
the number to be thirty. Firuz speaks of such insti- 
tutions in his Fatuhat. The TFiruzshahi Madrasa at 
Firuzabad was liberally endowed and surpassed in 
scholastic attainments the other Madrasas of the time. 
The Sultan caused several works to be translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian. One of these was the Dalayal- 
t-Piruzshahi which was seized during the conguest of 
Nagarkot. 
No account of Firuz’s reign would be complete 
without a mention of his able and energetic minister 
— Khan-i-Jahan Maqbül. He was ori- 
Gases ар ginally a Hindu of Telingana but had 
latterly embraced Islam. He had 
acguired much valuable experience of public affairs 
under Sultan Muhammad Tughlug, who had entrusted 
to him the fief of Multan. When Firuz ascended the 
throne, Maqbül was elevated to the position of the first 
minister of the realm after the fall of Ahmad bin Ayaz. 
When he went on distant expeditions he left the 
minister in charge of the capital, and the latier managed 
the affairs of the state with such ability and vigour that 
ihe long absence of the Sultan had no effec upon the | 
administration, Though a great statesman, deyoted to 
the interests of the state, the minister was like most men | 
of rank in his age addicted to the pleasures of the | 
haram. It is said, he had two thousand women of | 
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difereni nationalities in his seraglio and a large number 
of children, who were all liberally provided for by the 
state. ‘he Khan-i-Jalian lived up to a ripe old age. 
When he died in 1370 A.D., his son Jünà Shah, who was 
born at Multan during the reign of Muhammad 
Tughlug, was confirmed in his office and the title which 
his father had so long enjoyed was bestowed upon hin. 

The last days of Firuz were clouded by sorrow and 
anxiety, and ihe even tenor of his life was disturbed by 
the dissensions of parties and factions. 
The infirmitics of age had compelled 
him to delegate his authority to the 
minister Khan-i-Jahan, but the latter's overweening 
pride and insolence filled the old nobility with disgust. 
In order to put Prince Muhammad out of his way, the 
minister informed the Sultan that the Prince had entered 
confederacy with certain disaffected nobles and 


The last days 
of Firuz. 


into a 
intended to take his life. So skilfully did the wily 
minister play upon the fears of the .eak-minded Firuz 
that he readily ота. (01 him permission to arrest the 
conspirators. Bui the Prince proved too clever for him, 
and by a dexterous move foiled the inirigues of his 
enemy. Having secured permission for his ladies to 
visit the royal seraslio, he put on his armour and got 
into oue of the palanquins. When he reached the 
himself at the feet of his father and 
He was pardoned and the Sultan 


Secure in his position, 


palace, he threw 
begged forgiveness. 
declared him his heir-apparent. 
the Prince spent his time in pleasure and appointed his 


unworthy fa,ourites to positions of honour. 
war 


own 
Opposition to the Prince grew apace. and civil 
The nobles sought the protection of the old 


ensued. 
and his appearance had a magical effect on ihe 


Sultan, 


роса 
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hostile troops. The Prince fled towards the Sirmur 
hills, and order was quickly restore? Firuz once 
more assumed sovereignty, but advancing age rendered 
him unfit for the proper discharge of kingly duties. 
The last public act of his life was the conferment of 
the royal insignia upon his grandson, Tughluq Shah bin 
Fatah Khan, to whom he delegated his authority. Not 
long afterwards the old Sultan died at the age of 
eighty in the month of Ramzan, 790 А.Н. (October 
1388). His death was followed hy the scramble of 
rival princes and parties for power which will be de- 
scribed in the next chapter. 
_ After the death of Firuz the :ingdom of Delhi 
rapidly declined in importance. The disorders «f 
; Muhammad's reign had sapped its 
GM of vigour, and Firuz had done nothing 
to recover its lost prestige. His policy 
of weakness and vacillation led the provincial viceroys 
to declare their independence and to defy the central 
power. The awe in which the ruling power was held had 
departed, and Firuz was loved and not feared by his 
subjects. The Muslims lad lost their old vigour and 
intrepidity, and were incapable of- bold and fearless 
action in the midst of a campaign. The Jagir system 
led to great abuses, and often placed within the reach 
of disloyal and ambitious men the means of making 
a bid for independence. The number of Firuz’s slaves 
increased out of all proportion, and it became 2 
problem to maintain 180,000 men who depended upon 
the state for everything. The incompetence of the 


successors of Firuz hastened the fall of the empire, and . 


when the spirit of revolt reared its head in the land, the 
administration fell into utter chaos and none was found 


SG M 
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stroug enough io arrest ihe forces of disintegration, 
A military monarchy like that of the 
exist in a foreign land, when its found 
undermined 


Turks could not 
ations had heen 
by a policy of weakness and inaction, 

The successor of Firuz was his 


grandson Tughluq 
Shah, son of Prince Fatah 


Khan, who ascended the 
throne under the iiile of Ghiyas-ud-din 
QM Tughlug II. His policy estranged from 

him his nobles and amirs who enter- 
ed into a conspiracy and had him murdered on l'ebruary 
19, 1389. Abu Bakr succeeded 
order in ihe empire, but he had soon to make room foi 
Prince Muhammad, the younger son of Firuz. The 
latter made a bold attempt to deal with the disorders of 
the time. An expedition was planned against the 
rebellious chief of Mewat, but the Sultan who was 
already feeble in health died on January 15, 1394. His 
son Humayun succeeded him, but he too died after 
few days. 

The throne now fell to the lot of Prince Mahmud, 
the youngest son of Muhammad, who assumed the 
sceptre under the title of Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughlug. 
No sooner was the prince seated on the throne than he 
had to bear the brunt of the oppositicn of rival parties 
at the capital. He desperately hovered between oppos- 
ing factions, trying in vain to put down strife and 
strengthen his authority, when the news came that Amir 
Timur was advancing upon Hindustan with his count- 
less hosis. 

Timur was born in 1335 A.D. at Kech in 
Transoxiana, fifty miles south of Samargand. He was 

Timurs inya. the son of Amir Turghay, chief of 
sion, 1398 ыб the Gurkan branch of the Barlas, a 


Su 
Firuz. 


him and tried to restore 


a 


A i i Kosha 
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noble Turkish tribe, and a nephew of Haji Barlas, 
At the age of thirty-three he became the head 
of the Turks and constantly waged war against 
Persia and the adjoining lands. Having made himself 
master of the countries of central Asia, he resolved on 


Timur, 


the invasion of Hindustan which was at the time in & 
state of anarchy. His motive in doing so was ‘ to 
purify the land itself from the filth of infidelity and 
polytheism.’ 

The advance guard of Timur’s army under his 
grandson Pir Muhammad soon reached India, crossed 
the Indus, captured Uchha, and then advanced upon 
Multan, which also capitulated after a protracted siege 
‘F six months. Having collected a large army from all 
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parts of his wide dominions, Timur marched across the 
Hindukush and crossed the river Indus on Septeniber 
24, 1398. When he reached the neighbourhood of 
Dipalpur, ihe people who had murdered Musafir Gabuli 
whom Pir Muhammad had appointed governor of their 
city, fled out of fear and took refuge in the fort of 
Bhatnir, which was one of the most renowned fortresses 
in Hindustan, The generals of Timur atiacked the fort 
on the right and the left and captured it. The Rai 
| submitted but the Amir inflicted heavy punishments 
| upon the inhabitants of Bhatnir. Men and women 
| were slain, their goods were forcibly seized, and the 
| buildings and the fort were razed {о the ground, 
From Bhatnir Timur marched to Sirsuti which 
was easily conquered, and when he reached Kaithal, 
which is at a distance of 34 miles from Samana, he 
began to make preparations for an attack upon Delhi. 
As the army progressed in its journey, ihe inhabitants 
of the towns through which it passed fled in panic, 
leaving their houses and goods at the disposal of the 
invaders, Town after town surrendered, and in a short 
time Timur reached the Jahanuma, a fine palace built 
by Firuz Shah at a distance of six miles from Delhi. 
The neighbouring country was ravaged, and the soldiers 
were permitted to obtain food and fodder for themselves 
| and their cattle by means of plunder. When Timur 
| reached near Delhi, he ordered that the 106,000 Hindus 
| who were in his camp should be put to death, for he 


thought that on the great day of battle they might 
“break their bonds and go over to the enemy. Even 
such a pious man as Maulana Nisir-ud-din Omar who 
had never killed a sparrow in his life slew fifteen 
infidels who happened to he his prisoners. 
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-Timur organised his forces in battle array and made 
ready for action. Sultan Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal 
collected an army which contained 10,000 well-trained 
horse, 40,000 foot, and 125 elephants. The two armies 
confronted each other outside Delhi. In the battle | 


that followed the Delhi army fought with desperate 
courage, but it was defeated. Mahmud and Mallu Iqbal 
fled from the field of battle, and Timur hoisted his flag 
on the ramparts of Delhi. The city was thoroughly 
sacked, and the inhabitants were massacred. Accord- 
ing to the Zafarnama men and women were made slaves 
and vast booty fell into the hands of the enemy. Several : 
thousand craftsmen and mechanics were brought | 
out of the city and were divided among the 
Princes, Amirs and Afghans who had assisted in the 
conquest, | 
Timur halted at Delhi for a fortnight which he 
spent in pleasure and enjoyment. After that he moved 
towards Meerut and then proceeded io Hardwar where 
a fierce fight raged between the Hindus and Muslims. 
This was followed by a successful raid in the Siwalik 
1 


———À = 


hills. The Rai was defeated and vast booty fell into 
ihe hands of the victors. 

Having completed the conquest of the Siwalik 
country, Timur marched towards Jammu. The Raja 
was defeated and taken prisoner and forced to embrace 
Islam. 

The task of conquest was now over. Timur felt 
that it was time to go. Having entrusted the fiefs of 


Lahore, Multan and Dipalpur to Khizr Khan he left 
for Samarqand, 


Timurs invasion vausea widespread anarchy in 
Hindustan. The government at Delhi was completely 
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paralysed and in the vicinity of the capital as well as 
I. in the provinces of the empire, the 
vel . greatest confusion prevailed. To the 
sufferings consequent upon а war, 

conducted by heartless ruffians, fired by a fanatical 
thirst for bloodshed and plunder, were added the horrors 
of famine and pestilence, which destroyed men and 
decimated cattle, and caused a suspension of the agri- 
cultural indusiry. The dislocation of the entire social 
system, coupled with the abeyance of political authority 
capable of enforcing peace and order, favoured the 
plans of the military adventurers, who harried the land 
and harassed the people for their own aggrandisement. 
The small military cligues working for their own selfish 
ends became the chief curse of the time. In March, 
1399, Sultan Nusrat Shah who had fled into the Doab 
recovered possession of Delhi, but it soon passed into 
the hands of Iqbal Khan, whose sway extended over a 
few districts in the Doab and the fiefs in the neighbour- 


hood of the capital.12 Iqbal gradually asserted his 


12 The resi of the empire was parcelled out into fiefs which were 
independent. 
Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi, Elliot, IV, р. 87. 
The following were the principal fiefs of the empire :— 
Delhi and the Doab ... Iqbal Khan. 
Gujarat with all its districts 
and dependencies cee 
Multan, Dipalpur and parts 
of Sindh ... Khizr Khan. 
Mahoba and Kalpi ... Mahmud Khan. 
Kenauj, Oudh, Kara, Dal- 
mau, Sandila, Bahraich, 


Zafar Khan Wajih-ul-Mulk. 


Bihar and Jaunpur .. Khwaja Jahan. 
Dhar озо +. Dilawar Khan. 
Saman: Ghalib Khan. 
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authority, and in 1401 he was joined by Sultan Mahmud, 
whom he formally received in the capital. But as real 
power was in the hands of Iqbal, Sultan Mahmud chafed 
against the restraint imposed upon him, and sought in 
vain the help of Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur. Thus 
foiled in his efforts to effect a coalition against Iqbal, 
the Sultan settled at Kanauj where the disbanded 
troops and retainers rallied round his banner. Iqbal 
marched towards Gwalior to chastise the local ruler 
Bhima Deva, but he was obliged to raise the siege and 
return to Delhi. His expedition against the Hindu 
chiefs of Etawah was more successful; but when he 
marched towards Multan, Khizr Khan, the governor, 
opposed him, and in a battle that ensued Iqbal was 
slain in 1405. The death of Iqbal removed from the 
path of Mahmid a formidable opponent, and on being 
invited by Daulat Khan and other nobles, he proceeded 
to Delhi, but the imbecility of his character soon made 
him anpopular with the army, and prevented him from 
making a proper use of his restored rights. The author 
of the Tarikh-i-Mubarak Shahi who has carefully 
chronicled the events of this troubled period, writes: 
“The whole business was fallen into the greatest 
disorder. The Sultan gave no heed to the duties of his 
station, and had no care for ihe permanency of the 
throne; his whole time was devoted to pleasure and 
debauchery.” 

Sultan Mahmud Tughluq died in 1412 and with 
him, as Firishta writes, fell the kingdom of Delhi from 
ihe race of the Turks, who had mightily swayed the 
sceptre for more than two centuries. After his death 
the Amir; and Maliks chose Daulat Khan as their 
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received no honours of royalty; he occupied only the 
position of the head of a military oligarchy which was 
trying to save itself from a highly difficult situation. 
Shortly after his assumption of this quasi-royal office, 
Daulat Khan led an expedition to Katehzr and received 
the submission of the Hindu chiefs. At this time came 
the disquieting news that Ibrahim Shah of Jaunpur 
was besieging Qadr Shan in his fertress at Kalpi, but 
Daulat Khan had no forces at his command to march 
to his relief. Meanwhile, Khizr Khan, the governor 
of Multan and Timur's deputy in Hindustan, who had 
been watching the disordered state of things, advanced 
upon Delhi, and after a siege of four months compelled 
Daulat Khan to surrender on May 28, 1414. Fortune 
befriended Khizr Khan; he easily acquired possession 
of Delhi and laid the foundations of a new dynasty. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 
BREAK-UP OF THE EMPIRE 


(i) Тнк Rise or Provincrat DYNASTIES 


In the tenth century the kingdom of Malwa fell 
into the hands of the Parmar Rajputs, and under their 
rule it attained to great prominence. 
During the reign of Raja Bhoja of 
Dhara Malwa became very famous. In 1285 Iltutmish 
raided Ujjain and demolished the famous temple of 
Mahakali. Alauddin conquered it in 1310, and from 
that time it continued to be held by Muslim governors 
until the break-up of the kingdom of Delhi after the 
death of Firuz Tughlug. In 1401 Dilawar Khan, a 
descendant of Muhammad Ghori and one of the fief- 
holders of Firuz Tughlug, established his independence 
during the period of confusion that followed the invasion 
of Timur, and made Dhar the capital of his kingdom. 
Dilawar was succeeded by his son, Alap Khan, under the 
title of Hushang Shah (1405—1434 A.D.), who trans- 
ferred his capital to Mandu, which he adorned with 
many beautiful buildings. The situation of Malwa and 
the fertility of its lands involved it in wars with the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Delhi, J aunpur and Gujarat, 
which greatly taxed her resources. Hushang was 
defeated in a war with Gujarat and was taken prisoner, 
but he was soon liberated and restored to his kingdom. 


Malwa. 


1 Firishta has given a connected account of the kings of Malwa. 
See Briggs, IV. pp 167—979. 
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He was succeeded br his son Ghazni Khan, a worthless 
debauchee, who was murdeced by his minister, Mahmud 
Khan,? a Khilji Turk, who usurped the throne and 
assumed the honours of royalty. Under Mahmud 
Khilji (1486—69 A.D.) Malwa rose to be a powerful 
and prosperous kingdom, and its ruler established his 
fame as a great general and warrior all over Hindustan 
by his unending wars against the rulers of Raj- 
putana, Gujarat, and the Sultan of the Bahmani 
dynasty. Mahmud was a brave soldier; his fondness 
for war was so great that his whole life was spent in 
the military camp. As an administrator he was just 
and generous, and Firishta writes of him: “ Sultan 
Mahmud was polite, brave, just and learned, and during 
his reign, his subjects, Muhammadans as well as Hindus, 
were happy, (and) maintained a friendly intercourse, 
with each other. Scarcely a year passed that he did not 
take the field, so that his tent became his home, and 
the field of battle, his resting place. His leisure hours 
were devoted to hearing the histories and memoirs of the 
courts of different kings of the earth read.” 

Mahmud Khilji greatly enlarged his dominion, 
which extended in the south to the Satpura range, m 
the west to the frontie of Gujarat, on the east to 
Bundelkhand, and on the north to Mewar and Herauti. 
In 1440 the ambitious Sultan proceeded against Delhi, 


2 Mahmud Khilji was the son of Malik Mughis Ehilji. Both 
father and son acted as ministers to Hushang. Hushang’s son, 
Ghazni Khan, who assumed the title of Muhammad Ghori, was 
married to the sister of Mahmud Khilji. Being а debauchee and а 
drunkard, he left the business of the state entirely in the hands of 


Mahmud Khilji, whose ambition led bim to imprison his royal 
552—954.) 


А i . Elliot, IV, 
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which was in a state of decline, but Bahlol Lodi suc- 
cessfully resisted his advance. His war with Rana 
Kumbha of Chittor about the same time was indecisive. 
Both sides claimed the victory. The Rana comme- 
morated his triumph by building the “Tower cf 
Victory " at Chittor, while the Khilji war-lord erected 
a seven-storied tower at Mandu as a monument of his 
success. 

Mahmud was succeeded by his son Ghiyis-ud-din in 
1469 A.D., who was poisoned to death by his son Nasir- 
ud-din, who ascended the throne in 1509 A.D. Nasir- 
ud-din’s murder of his father does not seem to have 
shocked Muslim sentiment at the time it was committed, 
but nearly a century later it received a most scathing 
condemnation from Jahangir, who ordered the ashes 
of the parricide to be cast into the fire. 

Nasir-ud-din turned out a miserable sensualist 
and a brutal tyrant, and Jahangir’s informant told 
him, when he visited the place in 1617, that there were 
15,000 women in his haram, accomplished in all arts 
and crafts, and that whenever he heard of a beautiful 
virgin, he would not desist until he obtained possession 
of her. In a fit of drunkenness, when he fell into the 
Kaliyadaha lake, none of his attendants had the 
courage to pull him out, for he had mercilessly punish- 
ed them for similar service on a previous occasion, and 
he was left to be drowned. Не was succeeded in 1510 
by Mahmud II, who called in the Rajputs to curb the 
turbulence of the Muslim oligarchy which had become 
powerful in the state. He appointed a Rajput noble- 
man, Medini Rao, to the office of minister with the 
result that Rajput influence became predominant at his 

court. Distrusiful of the motives of his powerful 
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Pillar of Victory at Chittor. 
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minister, he called in the aid of Muzaffar Shah, king of 
Gujarat, to expel him and re-establish his power. A 
believer in the efficacy of the sword, Mahmud came into 
conflict with Rana Sanga, the redoubtable ruler ;f 
Mewar, who captured him, but with the magnanimity 
of a Rajput released him afterwards and restored him 
to his kingdom. The unwise Sultan who ill-appreciated 
this act of generosity again led an attack проп the 
Rana’s successor, but he was captured by his ally, 


Fine carving in a Masjid in Ahmadabad. 


Bahadur Shah of Gujarat, who defeated and executed 
him. All the male members of the royal house were 
put to death, the sole survivor being one who was at 
Humayun’s court. The kingdom of Malwa was annexed 
to Gujarat in 1531 and continued to be a part of it until 


it was conquered by Humayun. Humayun expelled 
Raliadur Shah from Malw 
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Mandasor and Mandu. When the sovereignty of Delhi 
passed into the hands of Sher Shah, he entrusted the 
province to one of his coadjutors, Shujat Khan, who 
was succeeded on his death by his son, Malik Bayazid, 
known as Baz Bahadur, so famous in folk-lore and legend 
by reason of his passionate attachment to the beautiful 
end accomplished princess, Rüpmati of Sarangpur. In 
1562 the conquest of Malwa was effected with terrible 
cruelty by Akbar’s generals, Adam Khan and Pir 
Muhammad, and it was annexed to the Mughal empire. 
Baz Bahadur after a futile struggle acknowledged 
Akbar as his suzerain and received the command of 2,090 
horse as a mark of royal favour. 

The province of Gujarat was one of the most 
fertile and wealthy provinces of India and had always 
attracted the aitention of foreign 
invaders. Mahmud of Ghazni was the 
first Muslim invader, whose famous raid upon the j 
temple of Somnath was the prelude to further Muslim 
invasions. But the permanent conquest of Gujarat was 
not attempted until the reign of Alauddin Khilji, whe 
annexed it to the Sultanate of Delhi in 1297. The 
province was henceforward held by Muslim governors 
who were subordinate to the rulers of Delhi, but whose 
loyalty fluctuated according to the strength or weak- 
ness of the central government. After the invasion of 
Timur, when the affairs of the Delhi kingdom fell into 
confusion, Zafar Khan, the governor, assumed the 
position of an independent prince in 1401 and formally 
withdrew his allegiance. His son Tatar Khan conspired 
| with some of the discontented nobles to get rid of his 
| fatber, who was an ob-tacle to his assumption of royal 
| dignity. He threw him into confinement and assumed 


Gujarat. 
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royal honours under the title of Nasir-ud-din Muham- a | 

mad Shah in 1403. But his glory was short-lived, for he | — bre 
|| 


was soon afterwards poisoned by Shams Khan, one of ani 


his father’s confidants. Zafar Khan was brought from | io 
Asüwal, and with the consent of the nobles and officers | 14: 
of the army he assumed the honours of royalty under | 
the title of Muzaffar Shah. He subdued Dhar and | a 
undertook several other expiditions to consolidate his | he 
power, But four years later he was poisoned by his wi 
grandson Ahmad Shah who was anxious to usurp the of 
throne for himself. hee on 
He was the irue founder of the independence of h 
Gujarat. A brave and warlike prince, he spent his ci 
whole life in waging wars and con- 0 
MA pen quering territories to enlarge the S 
boundaries of his small kingdom. In G 
the first year of his reign, he built the city of Ahmada- t 
bad on the left bank of the Sabarmati river near the S 


old town of Asāwal, and adorned it with beautiful build- 

ings, and invited artisans and merchanis to settle there. 
He was an orthodox Muslim and waged wars against the 
Hindus, destroyed their temples, and forced them ʻo 
embrace Islam, In 1414, he marched against Girnar and 
defeated the Rai who offered submission. He led an 
attack upon Malwa in 1421 and laid siege to Mandu. 
Hushang whose army was defeated in two skirmishes 
secured his pardon by promising fealty in the future. 
The last notable expedition was undertaken by the 
Sultan in 1487 to assist Prince Masud Khan, grandson 
of Hushang of Malwa, who had fled from the tyranny 
of Mahmud Khilji, the murderer of his father and the 
usurper of his ancestral dominions. Mandu was be- 
sieged and the usurper Mahmud Khilji was defeated in 
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d engagement. But the sudden out- 
severe epidemic spoiled the fruits of victory, 
| and ihe Sultan was obliged to beat a hasty retreat 


Ahmadabad where he breathed his last in 


| a hotly conteste 
| break of a 

| 

| towards 


ма. 
| Ahmad Shah was а brave and warlike prince: he was 
As long as he lived, 


| a zealous champion of the faith. 

he practised ihe observances of Islam and looked upon 
war against the Hindus as a religious duty. His love 
| of justice was unequalled. The claims of birth, rank, 
| от kinship were nothing in his eyes, and on one occasion, 
he had his son-in-law publicly executed in the bazar in 
circumstances of exceptional parbarity for the murder 
of an innocent person. The author of ihe Mirat-t- 
Sikandari justly observes ihat the “ effect of this 


exemplary punishment lasted from the beginning 10 


the end of the Sultan’s reign, and no noble or soldier 


was concerned in murder.” 

Ahmad Shah was succeeded by his son Muhammad 
Shah who was styled as “ Zar bakhsha” or ** bestower 
of gold." He marched against Champanir, but the 
Raja called in the aid of the ruler of Malwa, and the 
combined armies of Malwa and Champanir put him to 
flight. His nobles conspired against him and caused 
his death by poison in 1451. His son Qutb-ud-din, who 
was placed upon the throne, spent а large part of his 
time in expeditions against the Rana of Chittor. After 
a short reign of eight years and a half he died in 1459, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Daud, 2 notorious 
profligate, who by his meanness of character 50 offended 
the nobles that within a week of his accession to the 
throne they deposed him and installed in his place Fatah 


Khan, а grandson of Ahmad Shah, under the title of 
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Mahmud, commonly known as Mahmud Bigada, in | 
1458 A.D. 
Mahmud Bigada may rightly be called the greatest 
КО uan OL the Gujarat kings. The author of 
Bigada, 1459— the Mirat-i-Sikandari gives a highly 
DAD. amusing account of his habits in these 
words: 

“Notwithstanding his high dignity and 
royalty, he had an enormous appetite. The full 
daily allowance of food for the Sultan was one ? 
man of Gujarat weight. In eating this he put aside | 
five sirs of boiled rice, and before going to sleep | 

|| 
| 
| 


he used to make it up into a pasty and place one- 
half of it on the right-hand side of his couch and 
the other half on the left, so that on whichever side 
he awoke he might find something to eat, and | 
might then go to sleep again. In the morning 
after saying his prayers, he took a cup full of 
honey and a cup of butter with a hundred or a | 
hundred and fifty golden plantains He often | 
used to say, ‘If God had not raised Mahmud to the ? 
throne of Gujarat, who would have satisfied his | 
hunger?’ ” | 
Mahmud was a brave and warlike prince. He | 
rescued Nizam Shah Bahmani from Mahmud Khilji of | 
Malwa and compelled th Rai of Junagarh to acknowl- 
edge his authority. He suppressed the »irates who in- 
fested the sea-coast of Gujarat and secured the 
submission of the Hindu chief. The Rajputs of Cham- 
panir were the next to submit and the fort was surrender- 
ed to the Muslims in 1494. Mahmud built a wall 
round the town of Champanir in commemoration of his \ 
victory and renamed it Muhammadabad. 
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Towards the close of his reign in 1507 he led an 
expedition against the Portuguese, who had securely 
К established themselves on the Western 
ea is Coast, and cut off the trade of the 
à Muslims. He allied himself with the 
Sultan of Turkey, who with a view to put an end to the 
Portuguese interference with overland trade fitted out 
a fleet of twelve ships and despatched 15,000 men, 
commanded by Mir Hozem, to attack their possessions 
in India. The Portuguese at last obtained a victory which 
established their power on the sea-coast and gave them 
an undisputed command of the sea-horne trade. 

After a glorious reign of fifty-two years, the 
Sultan died in 1511. He was a great mouarch; his 
personal habits became known even in Europe. As long 
as he lived, he ruled with great ability and vigour, and 
the Muslim chronicler speaks of his reign in these 
words: 

“He added glory and lustre to the kingdom 
of Gujarat, and was the best of all the Gujarat 
kings, including all who preceded, and all who 
succeeded him; and whether for abounding justice 
and generosity; for success in religious war, and 
for the diffusion of the laws of Islam and of Musal- 
mans; for soundness of judgment, alike in boyhood, 
in manhood, and in old age; for power, for valour, 
aud victory—he was a pattern of excellence.” 
The next ruler of imporfance was Bahadur Shah 

who came to the throne in 1526 A.D. He was a brave 
and warlike prince. Soon after his 

В а К а dur accession he entered upon a brilliant 
career of conquest and annexation. 
He captured Mandu and Chanderi 
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Atala Masjid. 
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and stormed the fort of Chittor in 1534. Bahadur's 
ambition alarmed Humayun who marched against him, 
captured Mandu and Champanir, and occupied Gujarat. 
Bul Bahadur who was a capable military leader soon 
collected a large force, and with its help defeated ihe 
imperialists and recovered Gujarat. His attempt to 
expel the Portuguese from the island of Diu met with 
failure. They conspired against him and had him 
barbarously murdered on board ship when he was 
barely thirty-one years 4 age. After Bahadur’s death 
Gujarat fell into a staie of anarchy and disorder. Rival 
factions set up puppet kings who followed one another 
in rapid succession. Such disorders continued until 
the annexation of the province to the Mughal empire by 
Akbar in 1572. 
When Firuz undertook his second expedition against 
Sikandar Shah of Bengal in 1359-60 A.D., he was 
obliged to halt at Zaírabad? during 
Jaunpur. 2 Р 
the rains. lt was there that he con- 
ceived the idea of founding a town in the neighbour- 
hood which might serve as a point d' appui for his 
military operations in Bengal. On the bank of the 


8 Zafrabad was an old town. The inscription on the gate cf 
the palace of Hazarat-i-Chiragh-i-Hind shows that the name was 
known in 721 A.H. in the time of Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq., king cf 
Delhi. It is a mistake to think that the town was founded by 
Prince Zafar, governor of Firuz Tughlug, in 1360 A.D. 

The last line of the inscription runs thus: “ As the city was 
acquived by conquest and re-peopled, it was given the name of 
Zafrabad." 

Fasih-ud-din, The Sharqi Monuments of Jaunpur, p. 105 (Inscrip- 
tion No. 1). 

Also see Führer's note on Zafrabad in “ The Sharqi Architeetnre 
of Jaunpur,’ pp. 64—66. 
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river Gumti he caused a new town to he built, which 
was named Jaunpur to commemorate the name of his 
illustrious cousin, Muhammad Jini, and spared no 
pains to make it beautiful and attractive. After the 
death of Firuz in 1388, nothing of importance occurred 
in the history of Jaunpur until the rise to power of 
Khwaja Jahan in the reign of Muhammad. Khwaja 
Jahan, whose real name was Sarwar, was а eunuch, who 
had attained to high position by sheer dint of merit. 
The title of Khwaja Jahan was conferred upon him in 
1389, and he was elevated to the rank of Wazir. A 
little later, when the affairs of the fiefs of Hindustan 
fell into confusion through the turbulence of the “ base 
infidels,’ Khwaja Jahan received from Mahmud 
Tughluq in 1394 the title of Malik-us-sharg or lord ot 
the east, and the administration of all Hindustan from 
Kanauj to Bihar was entrusted to him. Forthwith the 
new governor marched into the interior of the Doab, 
and suppréssing the rebellions in Etawah, Kol, and 
Kanauj, proceeded to Jaunpur to assume charge of his 
office. In a short time he brought under his sway the 
fiefs of Kanauj, Kara, Oudh, Sandila, Dalmau, Bahraich, 
Bihar, and Tirhut, and subdued the refrastory Hindu 
chiefiains. So great was his power that the Rai of 
Jajnagar and the ruler of Lakhnauti acknowledged his 
authority, and sent him the number of elephants which 
they had formerly sent as tribute to Delhi. The con- 
fusion and anarehy caused by Timur’s invasion favoured 
the Khwaja’s ambitious plans, and he declared himself 
independent and assumed the title of Atabak-i-Azam. 
The most remarkable ruler of Jaunpur was Ibrahim 
(1400—1440), a man of versatile talents who called him- 
self Shams-ud-din Ibrahim Shah Shargi. Mahmud 


T 
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Tughluq who was a puppet in the hands of Iqbal Khan 
wished to escape from the latter's galling tutelage. 
While Iqbal was encamped at Kanauj, Malmud effect- 
ed his escape under the pretext of going on a hunting 
excursion, approached Ibrahim, and solicited his aid 
against Iqbal. Bui Ibrahim made no response to his 
appeal. Thus disappointed and humiliated, Mahmud 
returned to the Delhi army and quietly iook possession 
of Kanauj. Iqbal Khan made an attempt to recover 
the place, but Mahmud offered successful resistance in 
1405. 

Igbal's unexpected death in a battle against Khizr 
Khan, the governor of Multan, left the field clear for 
Mahmud, and some of the Amirs at Delhi invited him 
to take charge of government. Ibrahim judged it a 
favourable opportunity to recover his lost fief of 
Kanauj, but Бе was opposed by the Delhi army, and he 
withdrew to Jaunpur. Mahmud returned to Delhi, 
but no sooner was his back turned than Ibrahim mobilis- 
ed his forces and captured Kanauj after a siege of four 
months. Success emboldened him to carry his inroads 
into the Delhi territory in 1407, but the news of the 
advance of Muzaffar Shah of Gujarat, who liad over- 
powered the ruler of Dhar, compelled him to abandon 
the conquered districts of Sambhal and Bulandshahr 
and to return to Jaunpur. Soon afterwards Ibrahim 
marched against Qadr Khan of Kalpi, but he had to 
abandon the siege. Meanwhile a great change was 
brought about in Delhi politics by Khizr Khan's ele- 
vation to the throne on May 23, 1414. 

Ibrahim was a great lover of art and letters. He 
extended his patronage to eminent scholars who made 
Jaunpur a famous seat of learning jn the east.” The 
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insecurity of life which followed the invasion of Timur 
drove many distinguished literary men to his court, 
the most widely known of whom was Shihab-ul-din 
Malik-ul-ulama, who dedicated several of his works to 
his generous patron. The long interval of peace enabled 
the Sultan to construct beautiful buildings to adorn his 
capital. The Atala mosque was finished in 1408 which 
stands to this day as a monument of Ibrahim’s magni- 
ficent tastes 

But peace did not last long. The peculiar circum- 
stances of the time rapidly brought about a collision 
between Delhi and Jaunpur. Ibrahim and his succes- 
sors contended for years against the rulers of Delhi; 
and these wars will be described in tueir proper place. 

It was the timid policy of Firuz Tughluq which 
had brought about the separation of Bengal from the 
empire of Delhi. The wars between Firuz and Shams- 
ud-din and his successor Sikandar Shah have been 
described in a previous chapter. Although these rulers 
occasionally sent presents to the Sultan of Delhi, they 
were in reality independent. 

The establishment of the power of the Husaini 
dynasty opened a new era in Bengal. The first ruler of 
the dynasty, Husain Shah (1498— 
1519), wa. a man of ability who 
governed the country wisely and well. He fully con- 
solidated his authority in the various provinces of his 
kingdom so that not a single rebellion broke out during 
his reign. He built mosques and founded other 
tharitable institutions and granted pensions to learned 
and pious men. His son Nusrat Shah (1518—80 A.D.) 
who came io the throne after his death was an equally 
remarkable ruler. He enlarged the boundaries of his 


Bengal. 
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kingdom hy conquest and annexation and became a 
prince of substance in the country. 

Babar in his Memoirs mentions him among the 
powerful princes of Hindustan. Like his father, 
Nusrat was fond of learning and took great interest 
in architecture. He built several mosques, which are 
known to this day for their beauty and massive design. 
After the decline of the independent dynasty of 


Bengal kings power passed into the hands of the 
Afghans. Sher Shah made himself master of the east 
after defeating the Mughal Emperor Humayun and 
fully established his QR in Bihar and Bengal. 


and, fit enturies there ү 
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much religious stir in Bengal. Ibn Batata, the Moor, 
who travelled in Bengal in the fourteenth century, 
speaks of 150 yaddis of fagirs in Bengal in Fakhr-ud- 
din’s time. lt was during this period that the impact 
of Hinduism and Islam set in motion new forces which 
tended to bring the Hindus and Muslims together, and 
gave a new colour to Hindu religion. The cult of 
Vaisnavism made great progress in Bengal, and when 
Chaitanya appeared upon the scene it prospered wonder- 
fully. He preached the doctrine of Bhakti or personal 
devotion, and by his inspiring personality electrified 
the souls of his disciples and admirers. Krisna's name 
was chanted all over Bengal, and the numerous men 
and women who responded to the master’s call ignored 
all social distinctions, and became united by the bond 
of love. The new forces, as has been said before, 
tended to bring about a rapprochement between the 
Hindus and Muslims. 

Husain Shah of Bengal was the founder of a new 
cult called Satyapir which aimed at uniting the Hindus 
and the Muslims. Satyapir was compounded of Satya, 
a Sanskrit word, and Pir which is an Arabic word. it 
was the name of a deity whom both communities were 
ts worship. There are still in Bengali literature 
several poems composed in honour of this new deity. 

The province of Khandesh was situated in the valley 
of the Tapti river; it was bounded in the north by the 

RM Vindhya and Saipura ranges and in 

the south by the Deccan plateau, in 

the east by Berar and in the west by the subah of 
Gujarat. It was a part of Muhammad Tughluq’s 
empire, and continued to be a feudatory of Delhi during 
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Farüqi, one of his personal attendants, in the year 1370. 
After the death of Firuz, when the empire 6: Delhi 
broke up, Malik Raja, a man of adventurous and 
ambitious spirit, declared his independence. He was a 
broad-minded ruler who treated the Hindus well and 
tried to promote the welfare of his subjects. After his 
death in 1399 he was succeeded by his son Malik Nasir 
who captured the famous fortress of Asirgarh from Asa 
Ahir, a chieftain of considerable power. Malik Nasir 
maintained a firm hold over the territories he had 
inherited from his father and when he died in 1487, he 
left to his successor a united Khandesh. The princes, 
who followed him, possessed no ability and during 
their reigns the fortunes of Khandesh rapidly declined. 
After the death of Adil, one of Nasir's grandsons, in 
1520, a series of weak rulers followed who found it 
difficult to resist the encroachments of foreign powers. 
The latter took full advantage of the weakness of the 
central power and the factious fights of the nobles. In 
1601 the fortress of Asirgarh was conquered by Akbar, 
and Khandesh was annexed to the empire. The local 
dynasty ceased to exist. 


(ii) Tue Bauwawr KINGDOM 


The break-up of the empire during Muhammad’s 

reign led the Amirs of the Decean to revolt and set up 

an independent kingdom at Daulata- 

The rise Of рад with Ismail Makh as their king. 
Bahmani Dynasty. 

Ismail, being a man of retired habits, 

resigned in favour of Hasan, a brave soldier who was 

elected king in 1347. Firishta relates that Hasan was 
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astrologer of Delhi, who enjoyed the confidence of 
Sultan Muhammad Tughlug. One day while Hasan 
was ploughing the land of his master, he came across 
a pot full of gold coins which he at once made over to 
his master. The Brahman was so pleased with llasan's 
honesty that he recommended him to Sulian Muham- 
mad who employed him in his service. The Brahman 
predicted a great destiny for Hasan and expressed a 
wish, that when he was elevated to royal dignity he 
should appoint him as his minister. То this Hasan 
agreed, and when he was elevated to the kingly office, 
he assumed the title Bahmani out of gratefulness to his 
old benefactor, Modern research Лаз exploded 
Firishta’s error, and the view now generally accepted 
is that Hasan was descended from Bahman bin Isfan- 
diyar, king of Persia. He called himself a descendant 
of Bahmanshah, and this name is inscribed on 
coins.4 


his 


He chose Gulbarga as his capital. The whole 
country was divided into tarafs which were assigned to 
the Amirs who had rendered him good service in the 
recent war. Each of these Amirs was granted a Jagir 
on feudal tenure and had to render military service to 
the king. Hasan now embarked upon a brilliant career 
of conquest. The fort of Qandhar was recovered, and 
his officer, Sikander Khan, reduced Bidar and M 


alkaid. 
Goa, Dabhol, Kolapur, and Telingana were 


all con- 


4 The author of the Burhan-i-Masir clearly states that Hasan 
traced his pedigree from Bahman bin Isfandiyar. He is supported 
by Nizamuddin Ahmad, the author of the Tabqat-i-Akbari, Ahmad 
Amin Razi, the author of the Half-[qlim and Haji-ud-Dabir, che 


author of the Arabic History of Gujarat. This statement is also 
supported by the evidence of inscriptions and coins, 
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quered, and towards the close of his reign his dominions 
extended from the east of Daulatahad to Bhongir now 
in the Nizam’s dominions and from the river Wain- 
рапта in the north to the river Krisna in the south. 
The pressure of unremitting exertions told upon his 
health, and he died in 1459. He was suceeeded by 
| Muhammad Shah I, whom he had nominated аз his 
heir on his deaih-bed. 


Gateway, Fort Bidar. 


He continued his father's policy of conquest. The 


principal event of his reign was the war with the | 
neighbouring Hindu kingdoms of | 


Sus b sammad Vijayanagar and Telingana. He | 
E defeated the Hindus who fought with 
great courage and determination Their country was 


plundered and temples were razed to the ground. 


1 for about a decade. But the 
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barbarous execution of the Telingana Prince for a 
trivial offence again lit up the flames of war. The 
Hindus would not tamely submit, and after a prolonged 
fight of two years a peace was made, and the Raja 
agreed: to surrender the fort of Golkunda and to pay a 
huge war indemnity of thirty-three lakhs. Golkunda 
was fixed as the boundary line between the two king- 
doms. Soon afterwards war with Vijayanagar broke out, 
which assumed formidable dimensions. The humilia- 
tion of a Gulbarga messenger who had come to demand 
money from Vijayanagar was the immediate cause of 
the war. 

The Raya of Vijayanagar took the offensive, march- 

ed into the Sultan’s territory at the head of 30,000 
horse, 100,000 foot, and 300 elephants, and laid waste 
the country between the Ктїзпа and the Tungabhadra. 
The fort cf Mudgal was captured, and the Muslim 
garrison was put to the sword. Muhammad took an 
oath to take a terrible revenge, and marched at the head 
of a huge army upon Vijayanagar. He enticed the 
Hindu forces out of the fort by a clever stratagem, and 
inflicted a defeat upon them. The Raja’s camp was 
raided, though he effected his escape, but his soldiers 
and officers as well as the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood were butchered by the ruthless Muslim soldiers. 
Peace was at last made with the Raya cf Vijayanagar, 
and the Sultan took an oath never to shed the blood of 
innocent men in future. 

Muhammad Shah acted ruthlessly in carrying out 
his domestic policy. He ordered all public distilleries 
to be closed and put down lawlessness with a high hand. 
After a reign of 17 years and 7 months he died in 1373 
and was succeeded by his son Mujahid Shah. 
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Mujahid:showed a great preference for the Persians 
and the Turks, and thus by lis policy of exclusion he 
eee hia геу уе the old feuds and jealousies, 
137317. ' between ihe Deccanis and the foreign- 
ers, which had wrecked the govern- 
ment of Muhammad Tughlug. But the most important 
problem of the time was, as usual, war with Vijaya- 
nagar over the possession of the Raichur Doab, and the 
forts of Raichur and Mudgal. He marched twice on 
Vijayanagar, bu’ had to retreat on both occasions on 
account of the combination of the Hindus. Peace was 
concluded, but the Sulta. was murdered by his cousin, 
Daud, who usurped the throne in 1877. He in his turn 
was murdered in the following year by a slave, hired 
by Ruh Parwar Agha, the fcster-sister of Mujahid. 
After Daud’s death, Muhammad Shah II came to 
the throne in 1378. He was a man of peace. The 
cessation of war enabled him to devote his time to the 
pursuit of literature and science. He built mosques, 
established public schools and monasteries, and never 
allowed anyone to act against the Holy Law. No 
rebellion occurred during his reign, and the nobles and 
officers all loyally served their master. The Sultan 
took a great interest in the welfare of his subjects; and 
once when famine broke out, he employed ten thousand 
bullocks to bring grain from Malwa and Gujarat to 
mitigate its severity. In the last year of his life his 
sons conspired to seize the throne. He died in 
1397 and was succeeded by his sons who were deprived 


of sovereignty after a brief period of six months by 


Firuz, a grandson of Sultan Alauddin Hasan Shah. 
Firuz came to Gulbarga, and with the help of the nobles 
and officers seized the hrone in February, 1397. 
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The author of the Burhan-i-Masir describes him as 
“ a good, just and generous king who supported himself 
by copying the Quran, and the ladies 
of whose haram used to support them- 
selves by embroidering garments and 


Firuz Shah, 
1897—1492. 


selling them.” The same authority further says:— 
“ As a ruler he was without an equal, and many records 
of his justice still remain on the page of time.” But 
this seems to be an exaggeration, for Firishta clearly 
states that although he observed the practices of his 
religion with strictness, he drank hard, was passionate- 
ly fond of music, and maintained a large haram which 
included women of several nationalities It is said 
that about 800 women were daily admitted into the 
royal seraglio by means »f muta marriage. Frank and 
јоуіа: to a degree, Firuz took delight in social inter- 
course, and treated his companions without the slightest 
reserve, but he never allowed public matters to be dis- 
cussed at such convivial gatherings. 

As usual, the struggle with Vijayanagar began for 
the possession of the fort of Mudgal in 1898. Hari 
Hara II marched an army into ihe Raichur Doab. Firuz 
also mobilised his forces, but he had also :o check the 
Raja of Kehrla, who had invaded Berar. The Raya 


was defeated and a treaty was made which restored the ' 


status quo, although the Raya had to pay a large sum 
as ransom for the release of the Brahman captives 
seized during the war. 

The war was renewed again, and in 1419 Firuz 
led an unprovoked attack upon the fort of Pangal, & 
dependency of Vijayanagar. The Sultan’s troops were 
defeated owing to the outbreak of pestilence, and the 
victorious Hindus butchered the Musalmans merciless- 
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ly, ravaged their couniry, and desecrated 
mosques. 


their 


Firuz was cbliged by his failing health to leave 
the affairs of siate in the hands of his slaves. His 
brother Almad Shah became the most powerful man in 
the kingdom towards the elose of his reign, aud succeed- 
ed to ihe throne after his death in 1429, 

He ascended the throne without opposition. His 
minister advised him to put to death the late Sulian’s 

тг. son in order to ensure his safety, but 
См и. refused to do so, and ovi him 
with a liberal Jagir at Firuzabad, 
where the prince utterly devoid of any political ambi- 
tion fritiered away his time in the pursuit of pleasure. 
He waged war against Vijayanagar and merciles ssly put 
to death men, women, and children to the number of 
20,000. This cruelty of Ahmad Shah so exasperated 
the Hindus that they determined to take his life; and 
when he was engaged in a hunting excursion, they 
chased him with tremendous fury, but he was saved by 
his armour-bearer, Abdul Qadir. Ahmad Shah now 
reduced the people of Vijayanagar to such distress that 
Deva Raya was compelled to sue for peace. He agreed 
tc pay all arrears of tribute, and sent his son with 30 
elephants, laden with money, jewels and other articles 
of untold value to the royal camp. 

In 1424 he defeated the Raja of Warangal and 
annexed a large portion of his territory to his own 
dominions. He also defeated the Muslim rulers sf 
Malwa and the neighbouring states, massacred a large 
number of men, and captured rich booty 

He assumed the title of ‘ Wali’ and on his return 


laid foundation of the city of Bidar which 
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afterwards hecame the recognised capital cf the Bahmani | 
kingdom. In 1429 he went to war with the chiefs of | 
the Konkan, and fought an indecisive battle with the 
ruler of Gujarat. The last expedition of {һе | 
reign was against Telingana to put down a Hindu | 
revolt, after which he retired from public life and | 
resigned the throne to his son, Prince Zafar Khan. He 
died of illness in 1435. 

Zafar Khan ascended the throne under the title of 


Alauddin II. He began his reign well, but later on ? 
А his character degenerated, and he 
doas Mo spent his time in debauchery and 


pleasure. 

His brother, Muhammad, whom he treated well, 
rose in rebellion and seized the Raichur Doab, Bijapur, 
and other districts with the help of Vijayanagar. But 
he was ultimately defeated, and pardoned, and allowed 
to hold the district of Raichur as Jagir. But the here- 
ditary enemy of Alauddin was the Raya of Vijayanagar 
who now led a wanton attack against the Sultan’s 
dominions. At first the struggle was indecisive but | 
after a siege lasting for some time, Deva Raya agreed | 
to pay the stipulated tribute. The administration was | 
much disturbed by the feuds of the Deccani Muslims, 
who were mostly Sunnis and foreigners like the Arabs, 
Turks, Persians, and Mughals who professed the Shia 
faith and thus led to a serious erime. In 1454 Khalf 
Hasan Malik-ul-Tujjàr suffered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of a Hindu chief in the Konkan. Ав the 
party were moving in order to save their lives, the 
Deccani chiefs led the Sultan to believe that they 
meditated treason. They were invited to a feast and ^ 
treacherously murdered. Alauddin died in 1457. 
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Alauddin was a profligate, but he did not wholly 
neglect the interests of his subjects. He built mosques, 
established public schools and charitable institutions. 
Order was maintained throughout the kingdom, and 
thieves and brigands were severely punished. Though 
not deeply religious himself, he strictly enforced the 
observances of the faith, and respected the feelings of 
his co-religionists. 

Alauddin was succeeded by his eldest son Humayun. 
He was a monster of cruelty. He might well be praised 

for his learning, eloquence and wit, 
m ^3" but at the same time we would regret 

his fierce disposition. He showed no 
compassion in shedding blood. But he was fortunate 
in securing the services of Mahmud Gawan, who served 
the state with rare fidelity and devotion to the last day 
of his life. The main interest of his reign lies in the 
hideous forms of cruelty which he practised with savage 
brutality. After the conspiracy which resulted in the 
release of his brothers, Hasan and Yahya, from 
prison, he caused Hasan in his own presence to be 
thrown before a ferocious tiger who instantly killed 
and devoured him. The king’s ferocity exceeded all 
bounds. 

In October, 1461, Humayun died a natural death; 
but according to Firishta the more probable account is 
that he was murdered by one of his servants in а state 
of drunkenness. 

After Humayun’s death Nizam was selected as king 
by Khwaja Jahan, Mahmud Gawan and the queen- 

mother, who was one of the most 
rus: Shab.) remarkable women that have appear- 
. ed in the east. Nizam, being a child 
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ot cight years, the government was in the hands of the 
Dowager-Queen Makhdumah Jahan. Aided by 
Mahmud Gawan, she set at liberty all the innocent 
persons who had been thrown into prison by her 
husband, and reinstated in their offices all the 
servants of the state who had been dismissed 
without cause. 

She repelled an attack led by the Rais of Orissa 
and Telingana; but when Mahmud Khilji of Malw> 
occupied Bidar, the Deccan army under Mahmud 
Gawain and Khwaja Jahan suffered « crushing defeat in 
1461. The queen-mother secured in this hour of need 
the assistance of the ruler of Gujarat on whose approach 
Mahmud Khilji retreated to his country. A second 
attempt by Mahmud Khilji was unsuccessful for the 
same reason. Nizam Shah died all of a sudden in 
1463, when he was about to be married. 

Muhammad Shah, brother of the late king, was 
selected by the nobles. The new king had the Khwaja 

Jahan murdered on account of the 
ac CERE Shah embezzlement of publie funds, and 

Mahmud Gawan became the chief 
authority in the state. He had unlimited power. 
He loyally served the state for several years. He 
fought wars, subdued countries, and increased 
the Bahmani dominions to an extent never reached 
before. He was sent with a large force against the 
Hindu kingdom of Konkan, and compelled the chief to 
surrender the fortress of Kalna, the modern Visalgarh. 
He also compelled the Raja of Orissa to pay tribute, 
but the most remarkable exploit of the Sultan was the 
raid on Kanchi or Kanjivaram in the course of a 
campaign against Narasinha, Raya of Vijayanagar- 


> 
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The city was captured and an immense booty fell into 
the hands of the victors. 

In 1474 a severe famine occurred in the Deccan 
which is known as the Bijapur famine. In 1470 
Athnasius Nikitin, a Russian merchant, visited Bidar. 
He has made observations regarding the country, its 
government, and the people. He also gives a deserip- 
| tion of the Sultan’s hunting expeditions апд his 
| ра1асе. 

Mahmud Giwin was a great administrator. In 
spite of the feuds between the two parties in the king- 
dom—the Deccanis and the Iranis— 
which were a source of great trouble, 
Mahmud Gawan was able to carry 
out his work of reform with success. No department 
seems to have escaped his attention. He organised the 
finances, improved the administration of justice, en- 
couraged publie education, and instituted a survey 0! 
village lands to make the state demand of revenue just 
and equitable. Corrupt practices were put down; the 
army was reformed; better discipline was enforced, and 
the prospects of soldiers were improved. 

But the Deccanis who were jealous of his influence 
formed a conspiracy against him and forged a letter of 
treasonable contents, purporting to 
have been written by him to Nara- 
sinha Raya. The king was persuaded 
to have him murdered as a traitor in a fit of drunkea- 
ness. Thus passed away by the cruel hand of the 
assassin one of the purest characters of the age, and 
Meadows Taylor rightly observes that with him depart- 
ed all the cohesion and the power of the Bahmani 
kingdom. 


Administrative 
Reform. 


Death of Mah 
mud Gawin. 
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Mahmud Gawan was one of the most remarkable 
medieval statesmen. He was completely devoted to 
the state and served it all his life 
with great ability and distinction. 
Much has already been said about 
his public career which was full of unremitting exer- 
tions for the benefit of the state. But the Khwaja 
shone better in private life. He loved simplicity and 
always felt for the poor. All Muslim chroniclers agree 
in saying that he was courageous, magnanimous, a 
lover of justice and free from the vices common io the 
great men of his age. His wants were few and his 
time was mostly passed in the company of scholars and 
divines. He possessed a fine library in his college at 
Bidar which contained 3,000 books. After the day’s 
toil the learned Khwaja repaired to his college in the 
evening and there found his most favourite recreation 
in the company of learned men. He was well-versed 
in Mathematics, the science of Medicine, literature and 
was a master of epistolary style. Firishta attributes to 
him the authorship of two works—the Rauzat-ul-Insha 
and the Diwan-i-ashr. But although the Khwaja was 
pious and learned, he found it difficult to rise above the 
religious prejudices of the age and often took part in 
crusades against idolatry. All things said, the murder 
of such a devoted servant was a grave blunder, and 
more than anything else it accelerated the ruin of the 
Bahmani dynasty. 

Muhammad Shah died in 1482 and was succeeded 
by his son Mahmud Shah who was only twelve years of 
| The downfall of 25е. He turned out an imbecile and 
the Баша: king: spent his time in merriment and 

revelry. Disorders inereased on all 


Character of 
Mahmud Gawan. 


„8% 
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sides, and provincial governors began to declare 
their independence. The Bahmani kingdom was 
now restricted to Bidar and the provinces near the 
capital. Amir Barid, the new minister, was the virtual 
ruler; he kept Mahmud in a state of humiliating depen- 
dence upon himself. After Mahmud’s death in 1518 the 
Bahmani kingdom practically came to an end. 

The kingdom broke up into five independent prin- 
cipalities which were:— 


1. The Imad Shahi dynasty of Berar. 

The Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. 
The Adil Shahi dynasty of Bijapur. 

The Qutb Shahi dynasty of Golkunda. 

The Barid Shahi dynasty of Bidar, 


mn 


The Bahmani dynasty contained in all fourteen 
kings. They were with a few exceptions cruel and 
ferocious, and never hesitated in 

mof! ге shedding the blood of the Hindus. 
The founder of the dynasty, Hasan 

Kangu, was a capable administrator but he too was 
relentless in his attitude towards the Hindus. His suc- 
cessors were mostly debauched and unprincipled tyrants 
who were always hampered in their work by the dissen- 
sions of the Deccani and foreign Amirs. Attempts at 
making the administration efficient were made from 
time to time, but they never succeeded except perhaps 
during the ministry of Mahmud Gawan. The Hindus 
were employed by the state in the lower branches of 
the administration, but that was inevitable because they 
had better knowledge and experience of revenue affairs. 
Mahmud Gawan reformed the system of revenue, and 
allowed the agriculturists to pay their dues in cash or 
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kind. Athnasius Nikitin says that the country was 
populous, the lands well-cultivated, the roads safe from 
robbers, and the capital of the kingdom, a magnificent 
city with parks and promenades. The nobles lived in 
great magnificence, but the lot of the people in the 
country was hard and miserable. It is from his remarks 
that Dr. Smith draws the conclusion that the country 
must have been sucked dry. But he forgets that 
medieval monarchs all over the world felt no scruples 
in spending the people’s money with a light heart on 
personal pleasures. It is true, the Bahmanids often 
plundered the property of their enemies, but they were 
never guilty of levying oppressive exactions even in the 
time of war. They provided facilities of irrigation for 
the development of agriculture in their dominions, and 
took interest in the welfare of the peasantry. Some of 
them were patrons of art and education, and made 
endowments for the maintenance of the learned and 
pious. They were not great builders. The only things 
worthy of mention are the city of Bidar, which was 
full of beautiful buildings, and certain forts which 
exist to this day. 

In judging the Bahmanids it would be unfair to 
apply to their conduct the standards of to-day. Even 
in the West in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 
religious persecution was the order of the day. Religion 
and politics were sften mixed up, and ambitious rulers 
exploited religious zeal for their own advantage. If 
we keep this fact in mind, we can neither accept the 
unqualified praise which Meadows Taylor bestows upon 
the Bahmanids nor their wholesale condemnation which 


is to be found in Dr. Vincent Smith’s Oxford History of 
India. 
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THE Five MUHAMMADAN KINGDOMS or THE DECCAN 


The Imad Shahi dynasty was founded by Fatah 
Ullah Imad Shah, originally a Hindu from Carnatic. 
He made a name in the service of 
Khan-i-Jahan, the viceroy of Berar, 
and succeeded him. He was the first to declare his 
independence. His dynasiy ruled till 1574, when it 
was incorporated in the Nizam Shahi dominions. 

The Adil Shahi dynasty was founded by Yusuf 
Adil Khan, a slave purchased by Mahmud Gāwān. 
But accordiny to Firishta he was a 
son of Sultan Murad II of Turkey 
who died in 1451. When his eldest brother Muhammad 
came to the throne he ordered the expulsion of all the 
male children of the late Sultan; but Yusuf was saved 
by the tact of his mother. He rose to high rank 
through the favour of his patron, Mahmud Gawan. 
He declared his independence in 1489. 

His formidable enemy Qasim Barid incited the 
Raya of Vijayanagar to declare war upon Bijapur. 
But Narasinha suffered a defeat. In 1495 he helped 
Qasim Barid in defeating Dastur Dinar, the governor 
of Gulbarga, who had revolted. But he managed to 
have Gulbarga restored to him and saved his life. 
Yusuf was anxious to obtain Gulbarga for himself. 
Qasim was defeated, and his defeat greatly enhanced 
the prestige of Ali Adil Shah. In 1502 he declared 
the Shia creed to be the religion of the state, but grant- 
ed perfect toleration to “ie Sunnis. Nevertheless, the 
neighbouring powers joined against him. He fled to 
Berar, restored the Sunni faith, and withdrew to 
Khandesh. 


Berar. 


Bijapur. 
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Meanwhile Imadul-Mulk wrote to the allies ‘that 
Amir Barid was using them for his own selfish end. So 
the Sultans of Ahmadnagar and Golkunda left the field. 
Amir Barid left alone, was defeated by Yusuf, who 
entered Bijapur in triumph. Yusuf Adil Shah is one 
of the most remarkable rulers of the Deccan. He was 
a patron of letters, and learned men came to his court 
from Persia, Turkistan, and Rum, and enjoyed his 
bounty. He was free from bigotry, and religion in his 
eyes was no bar to public employment. .Firishta says 
that he was ‘handsome in person, eloquent in 
speech, and eminent for his learning, liberality and 
valour.’ 

Yusuf Adil was followed by Ismail who was only 
nine years of age at the time of his ‘accession. The 

a ai affairs of the state were managed by" 
Kamal Khan, an officer of the late 
ling, but he proved a traitor. His designs were 
frustrated by the queen-mother who had him assassinat- 
ed by a slave. Ismail now {сок the reins of govern- 
ment in his own hand. But he had to fight against 
Vijayanagar and Ahmadnagar. He was victorious in” 
all his wars, and recovered possession of the Raichur 
Doab from Vijayanagar. {smail died in 1534, and 
was succeeded by Mallu Adil Shah, but-he was blinded 
and dethroned. After him, his brother Ibrahim жав: 
proclaimed king. 

He first restored the Sunni faith, and replaced all 
toreigners in his service by the Deccanis and Abyssin-- 

à _, lans. He defeated the rulers of 
aren ай. Bidar, Ahmadnagar, and Golkunda 
and displayed commendable energy, 


but débauchery soon brought about his ruin. He fell 
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ill and died: in 1557. 
Shah. 
The new Sultan restored the Shia faith, and his 
policy caused discontent in the country. With the 
ў . help of the Raya of Vijayanagar he 
aah Adil ravaged the Ahmadnagar territory in 
1558. The Hindus perpetrated the 
most horrible excesses which disgusted even their ally 
Ali Adil. The growing power of Vijayanagar seemed 
to be a menace to the existence of the Muslim 
monarchies. Bijapur, Bidar, Ahmadnagar, Golkunda 
combined against Vijayanagar and defeated Ram Raja 
at Talikota in 1565. Ali Adil was assassinated in 
1579. 
The heir to the throne was a minor, and the 
government was carried on by his mother Chand Bibi 
who is so famous in Indian history. 
сенш Adil Tbrahim was successful in a war 
: with Ahmadnagar in 1594, when 
the Sultan was slain in battle. He died in 1626. 
He was the most remarkable ruler of his 


He was succeeded by Ali Adil 


dynasty. 

The Adil Shahi. kingdom was annexed to the 

Mughal Empire in 1686 by Aurangzeb. 
.. The Nizam Shahi dynasty was founded by Nizamul- 
mulk Bahri. the leader of the Deccan party at Bidar. 
After Mahmud Gawan's death, he was 
ара appointed minister. His воп Malik 
Ahmad was appointed governor of Junir. He intended 
to join his son, but his plans were foiled by the governor 
of Bidar, who had him strangled to death with the 
king’s permission. Malik Ahmad declared his inde- 
ce in- 1498. and transferred his court 10 


b 
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Ahmadnagar. He obtained possession of Daulatabad in 
1499 after a hard fight. On his death he was succeeded 
by his son Burhan Nizam Shah. 

Burhan (1508—53) was a minor; and so the affairs 
of the state were managed by his father's old officers. 
He married a Bijapur princess. He 
fell out with the king of Bijapur, 
and brought about almost a diplomatic 
revolution by concluding an alliance with the Raya of 
Vijayanagar. 

In 1553 he laid siege to Bijapur but he died 
shortly afierwards. The subsequent history of Ahmad- 
nagar is unimportant except for the heroic defence 
made by Chand Bibi against Prince Murad. Ahmad- 
nagar was finally conquered һу the imperialists in 
1600. 

The Qutb Shahi dynasty was founded by Qutb-ul- 
mulk. He was well educated and was originally 

оа employed in the secretariat of 
Mahmud Shah Bahmani. By dint of 
his ability he rose to be the governor of 'Telingana. 
He declared his independence in 1518. On his death 
in 1543 he was succeeded by a series of weak rulers who 
maintained their independence against the Mughals 
until 1687 when Golkunda was finally annexed to the 
empire by Aurangzeb. 

Amir Barid, son of Qasim Barid, assumed the title 
of king and declared his independence in 1526, 

Bidar. when the last Sultan, Kalimullah, 
fled to Bijapur. The dynasty. linger- 
ed till 1609, when it was supplanted by the Adil 


Shahis who annexed the province to their 
dominions. 


Burhan and his 
successors. 
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1 (iii) Тнк RISE or VIJAYANAGAR 
1 : : : : 

The rise of the kingdom of Vijayanagar dates from 
; the time of the disorders which occurred during the 
; s 

à ; reign of Muhammad Tughlug. Sewell, 

А tion 1. VETAT см 
а "the historian of the Vijayanagar 


Empire, gives seven traditionary 
accounts of the origin of the dynasty.5 But the most 
probable account is that which attributes its origin to 
two brothers, Hari Hara and Bukka, who were employ- 
ed in the treasury of Pratap Rudra Deva Kakatiya of 
Warangal. They fled from their country in 1829 when 
it was overrun by the Muslims. They took up service 
with the Raja of Anagondi in the Raichur district, but 
they were taken to Delhi when that country fell into the 
hands of the Muslims. This excited the Hindus so 
much that they rose in rebellion and the Sultan released 
the two brothers, and restored them to the country 
of Anagondi which they held as tributaries of the empire 
of Delhi. With the help of the famous sage and scholar 
Vidyaranya (literally, forest of learning) they founded 
in the year 1886 A.D. the imperial city on the bank of 
the Tungbhadra merely as a place of shelter against the 
persecutions and aggressions of the Muslim  in- 
vaders, and Hari Hara became the first ruler of the | 
dynasty. 


By the year 1340 Hari Hara had 
ae Early established his sway over the HN 

of the Tungbhadra, portions 0 e 
Konkan, and the Malabar coast. 


Hari Hara and his brothers never assumed royal 


titles. Muslim historians tell us that Hari Hara took | 


ire, pp. 20—22. 
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part in the confederacy organised by Krisna Nayak, 
son of Pratap Rudra Deva of Warangal, in 1314 to 
drive the Muslims out of the Deccan. The evidence 
of inscriptions also points to the fact that Hari Hara | 
assisted in this confederacy and fought against the 
Muslim forces. The death of the last king of the 
Hoysala dynasty—Viripiksa Ballala in 1346 coupled 
with the disappearance of the power of the Sultan of 
Delhi enabled the valiant brothers to bring under their 
control the dominions of the Hoysalas. The brothers 
then embarked upon a brilliant career of conquest. Their 
efforts were crowned with success, so much so that 
within the lifetime of Hari Hara, the kingdom extended 
from the Krisna in the north to the neighbourhood of 
the Kaveri in the south, and comprised the whole country 
situated between the eastern and western oceans. But 
the northward expansion of the rising kingdom was 
checked by the Bahmanids. Both tried to be supreme 
in the Deccan, and their ambitions led them to fignt 
against each other with great ferocity and pertinacity. 
Hari Hara divided his kingdom into provinces, which 
he entrusted to scions of the royal family and trust- 
worthy viceroys, whose loyaliy had been proved by long 
and faithful service. Hari Hara died about 1353, and 
was succeeded by his brother Bukka who completed the 
building of the city of Vijayanagar, and enlarged its 
dimensions. He is described in the inscriptions as the 
master of the eastern, western, and southern oceans. 


This is no doubt an exaggeration; but we might easily 


conclude that he was a remarkable ruler. He sent a 
mission to the emperor of China, and waged wars 
against the Bahmani kingdom. 


He was a tolerant and 
liberal-minded ruler; and it is sa 


id that on one occasion 
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he brought about a reconciliation between the Jains and 
the Vaisnavas by his intervention. 
Bukka died in 1379, and was succeeded by Hari 
Hara II the first king of the dynasty who assumed 
imperial titles and called himself 
Н ата Ham Maharajadhirsi/ ООН dowed 
II. ] aj Le endowe 
temples, and tried to consolidate his 
vast possessions, Sewell writes that he was always a 
lover of peace, and Vincent Smith says that he had a 
quiet time so far as the Muslims were concerned, and 
enjoyed leisure which he devoted to consolidating his 
dominion over the whole of Southern India, including 
Trichinopoly and Conjeevaram (Kanchi) He turned 
his attention to other countries of the south, and his 
general, Gunda, conquered several new provinces. 
Hari Hara II died on the 30th August, 1404, and was 
succeeded by his son who ruled only for a short time. 
He was succeeded by Deva Raya who had to fight again 
and again against the Bahmanids. Firishta says that 
on one occasion Firuz compelled him to give his 
daughter in marriage to the Sultan. But we may well 
doubt whether the marriage took place, for the author 
of the Burhan-i-Masir, who is a detailed and accurate 
chronicler, does not make even a casual mention of 
this marriage, nor is there any mention of it in the 
inscriptions. Deva Raya died in 1410, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Vijaya Raya who reigned for 9 years. 
He was succeeded by Deva Raya II. 
Deva Raya follcwed the military traditions of his 
predecessors and declared war against the Bahmanids. 
Being impressed by the superior 
m E strength of the Muslim cavalry, he 
employed Muslim horsemen in his 
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service, but even this somewhat unusual step 
proved of no avail. When the war broke out 
again in 1448, the Muslims defeated the Raya’s forces, 
and compelled him to pay tribute. During Deva Raya 
lI's reign Vijayanagar was visited by two foreigners— 
one of them was Nicolo Conti, an Italian sojourner, and 
the other was Abdur Razziq an envoy from Persia. 
Both have left valuable observations regarding the city 
and the empire of Vijayanagar. 

: : He visited Vijayanagar about the 
Nicolo Conti. s o ; 
year 1420 or 1421 and he describes it 
thus: — 

“ The great city of Bizengalia is situated near 
very steep mountains. The circumference of the 
city is sixty miles; its walls are carried up to the 
mountains and enclose the valleys at their foot, 30 
that its extent is thereby increased. In this city 
there are estimated to be ninety thousand men fi 
io bear arms. 

“The inhabitants of this region marry as 
many wives as they please, who are burnt with their 
dead husbands. Their king is more powerful than 
all other kings of India. He takes to himself 12,000 
wives, of whom 4,000 follow him on foot wher- 
ever he may go, and are employed solely in the 
service of the kitchen. A like number, more 
handsomely equipped, ride on horse-back. The 
remainder are carried by men in litters, of whom 
2,900 or 3,000 are selected as his wives on condi- 
tion that at his death they should voluntarily burn 
themselves with him, which is considered to he 
a great honour for them. 


“At a certain time of the year their idol is 


ЕЗ 
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carried through the city, placed between two 
chariots, in which are young women richly adorned, 
who sing hymns to the god, and accompanied by a 
great concourse of people. Many, carried away by 
the fervour of their faith, cast themselves on the 
ground before the wheels, in order that they may 
be crushed to death—a mode of death which they 
say 18 very acceptable to their god, others making an 
incision in their side, and inserting a rope thus 
through their body, hang themselves to the chariot by 
way of ornament and thus suspended and half-dead 
accompany their idol. This kind of sacrifice they 
consider the best and most acceptable of all. 
“Thrice in the year they keep festivals of 
special solemnity. On one of these occasions the 
males and females of all ages, having bathed in 
the rivers or the sea, clothe themselves in new 
garments, and spend three entire days in singing, 
dancing and feasting. On another of these festivals 
they fix up within their temples, and on the out- 
side on their roofs an innumerable number of lamps 
of oil of susimanni which are kept burning day and 
night. ^m the third, which lasts nine days, they 
set up in all the highways large beams, like the 
masts of small ships, to the upper part of which 
are attached pieces of very beautiful cloth of 
various kinds interwoven with gold. On the sum- 
mit of each of these beams is each day placed a 
man of pious aspiration dedicated to religion cap- 
able of enduring all things with equanimity who is 
to pray for the favour of god. These men are 
assailed by the people, who peli them with orange, 
lemons, and other odoriferous fruits, all of which 
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they bear most patiently. There are also three 
other festival days, during which they sprinkle all 
passers-by, even the king and queen themselves, 
with saffron water, placed for the purpose by the 
wayside. This is received by all with much 
laughter." 
Twenty years after Nicolo Conti, Abdur: Razzag,$ 
an envoy from Persia, visited Vijayanagar in 1442; He 
stayed in the famous city till the. 
Abdur Razzüq's beginning of April, 1443. He gives 
aire of Vijay@ a detailed account of the city and its 
1 Raya, and his observations are as 
follows : — 
“One day messengers came from the king to 
summon me, and towards the evening I went to the 
e A court, and presented five beautiful 
horses and two trays each contain- 
ing nine pieces of damask and satin. The king 
was seated in a great state in the forty-pillared 
hall, and a great crowd of Brahmans and others ` 
- stood on the right and left of him. He was clothed 
in a robe of Zaitun satin and he had around. his 
‘neck a collar composed of pure pearls of regal 
excellence, the value of which a jeweller would 
find it difficult to calculate. He was of an olive 
colour, of a spare body and rather tall.. He was 
| exceedingly young, for there was only some slight 
down upon his cheeks and none upon his chin. His 
whole appearance was very prepossessing ... The: 


Е 94 detailed account of Abdur Razzaq is given in the Matla-us- 
Байат, Elliot, IV, рр. 105—190. Не was born at Herat in 1413. 


Shah: Rukh’ of Persia sent him as an T 
ambassador to Vijayanagar. 
He died in 1482. : abassador о үз) ya [4 
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daily provision forwarded to me comprised two 
sheep, four couple of fowls, five mans of rice, one 
man of butter, one man of sugar, and two varahas 
gold. This occurred every day. Twice a week I 
was summoned to the presence towards the evening 
when “he king asked me several questions respecting 
the Khakan-i-said, and each time I received a 
packet of betel, and purse of famous and miskals of 
camphor. 
“The city of Bisanagar is such that eye has 
not seen nor ear heard of any place resembling it 
oe upon the whole earth. It is ко 
Ў built that it has seven fortified 
walls, one within the other. Beyond the circuit 
of the outer wall there is an esplanade extending 
for about fifty yards, in which stones are fixed 
near one another {о the height of a man; one-half 
buried firmly in the earth, and the other half rises 
above it, so that neither foot nor horse, however 


‚ bold, can advance with facility near the outer wall. 


ce 


..... Each class of men belonging to each 
profession has shops contiguous the one to the 
other; the jewellers sell publicly 
E Веза Ot Kan ika hoza pearls, rubies, emer- 
alds, and diamonds. In this 
agreeable locality, as well as in the king's 
palace, one sees numerous running streams and 
canals formed of chiselled stone, polished and 
smooth. | 
“ On the left of the Sultan’s portico, rises the 
diwan khana (the council house) which is extremely 


‚ large and looks like a palace. In front of it is a 


hall, the height of which is above the stature of a 
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man, its length thirty ghez, and its breadth ten. 
In it is placed the daftarkhana (the archives), and 
here sit the scribes...In the middle of this 
palace upon a high estrade is seated an eunuch, 
called Daiang who alone presides over the diwan. 
At the end of the hall stand tchobdars (hussars) 
drawn up in line. Every man who comes upon any 
business, passes between the tchobdars, offers a 
small present, prostrates himself with his face to 
the ground, then rising up explains the business 
which brought him there and the Daiang pronounces 
his opinion, according to the principles of justice 
adopted in this kingdom, and no one thereafter is 
allowed to make any appeal.” 
Deva Raya II probably died in 1449, and was 
succeeded by his two sons one after the other. But they 
Rc aa s. Were too weak to manage the large 
nasty. ~ empire which he had left to them. 
The throne was usurped by Saluva- 
Narasinha, the most powerful noble in Karnata and 
Telingana. This is known as the first usurpation. 
Saluva-Narasinha's power did not last long. His 
successor had to make room for his redoubtable general, 
Naresa Nayaka of Tuluva descent, who became the 
founder ог a new dynasty. The most famous king of 
this dynasty was Krisna Deva Raya. 
Krisna Deva Raya is said to have ascended the 
throne of Vijayanagar in 1509. Under him Vijaya- 
Ls nagar attained to ihe zenith of its 
eo CAM greatness and prosperity. He fought 


and personality. the Muslims of the Deccan on equal 
terms and avenged the wrongs that 
had been done to his predecessors. He was an able and 


AL 
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accomplished monarch. Paes who saw him with his 
own eyes thus describes him: 

“The king is of medium height, and of fair 
complexion and good figure, rather fat than thin; 
he has on his face signs of small-pox. He is the 
most feared and perfect king that could possibly 
be, cheerful of disposition and very merry; he is 
one that seeks to honour foreigners, and receives 
them kindly, asking about all their affairs what- 
ever their condition may be. He is a great ruler 
and a man of much justice, but subject to sudden 
fits of таве. 

The history of this period is a record of bloody wars. 
There is no ruler among the sovereigns of the Deccan, 
both Hindu and Muslim, wort: of comparison with 
Krisna Deva Raya. Although a Vaisnaya himself, he 
granted the fullest liberty of worship to his subjects. 
He was very kind and hospitable to foreigners, who 
speak highly of his liberality, his genial appearance, 
and his elevated culture. He was a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist, and the inscriptions show that he was a great 
patron of .sanskrit, and Telugu literature. His court 
was adorned by eight celebrated poets, who were known 
as asta diggaja. He was not wanting in military 
prowess and gave proof of his organising capacity and 
valour in the wars he waged against his enemies. A 
‘fearless and renowned captain of war, Krisna Deva 
Raya was a man of charitable disposition, and he made 
numerous gifts to temples and Brahmans. АП things 
considered, he was one of the most remarkable rulers 
that have appeared in Southern India. 

Krisna Deva Raya’s conquests extended far and 
wide. He defeated the Rava of Orissa and married a 
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princess of the royal house. But his 
Wars and Con most important achievement was the 
quests. А 
defeat of Adil Shah of Bijapur in 
1520. ‘The Muslim camp was sacked, and enormous 
kooty fell into the hands of the Hindus. Adil Shah's 
prestige was so completely shattered that for a time he 
ceased to think of further conquest in the south, and 
concentrated his attention on organising his resources 
for a iresh and more determined struggle. The Hindus 
behaved so haughtily in the hour of victory that their 
conduct gave terrible offence to the Muslim powers and 
made them the objects of universal hatred in all Muslim 
circles in the Deccan. 

The conquests of Krisna Deva Raya considerably 
enlarged the extent of the empire. It extended over 
the area which is now covered by the 
Madras Presidency, the Mysore and 
certain other states of the Deccan. 
It reached to Cuttack in the east and Salsette in the 
west, and towards the south it touched the extreme 
border of the peninsula. The expansion of the empire 
and its great resources were a matter of supreme anxiety 
to the Muslim rulers of the Deccan, who always kept 
themselves in a state of readiness for war, and left no 
stone unturned to reduce its power or lower its prestige. 

After Krisna Deva Raya’s death a period of decline 
set in. The new ruler Achyut Deva, who was a brother 

н of the late king, was an incompetent 
Н man who found it difficult to guard 
the state against his jealous neigh- 

bours. The Sultan of Bijapur seized the forts of 
Raichur and Mudgal and thus humiliated the Raya. 


cc-o. А Be died in 15 AN |, BARANG erelan B oS kosha 
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the empire. 
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Raya, the son of a deceased brother of his, but since the 
latter was merely a figurehead all real power was in 
the hands of Ram Raja Saluva, son of Krisna Deva 
Raya’s minister Saluva Timma. Rama Raja was a 
capable man, but his pride and arrogance gave great 
offence to his allies and opponents alike. In 1543, with 
the help of Ahmadnagar and Golkunda, he declared 
war upon Bijapur, but it was saved by the diplomacy 
of Ali Adil Shah’s minister Asad Khan who detached 
the Raya from the coalition and made peace with 
Вигһап. But a fresh shuffle of cards followed, when in 
1557 Bijapur, Golkunda, and Vijayanagar combined to 
attack Ahmadnagar. The whole country was laid 
waste by the Hindus and Firishta writes: 

“The infidels of Vijayanagar, who for many 
years had been wishing such an event, left no 
cruelty unpractised; they insulted the honour of 
the Musalman women, destroyed the mosques, and 
did not even respect the Quran ” 

This atrocious conduct of the Hindus outraged 
Muslim sentiment and alienated their allies. They 
determined to destroy the Hindu state, and giving up 
all their differences formed a grand alliance against 
Vijayanagar. In 1564 Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golkunda 
and Bidar combined but Berar remained outside the 
coalition. 

The allies began their southward march on Decem- 
ber 25, 1964 and met near the town of Talikota on the 

bank of the Krisna. The haughty 
ee ae ^ Raya treated the allied preparations 
with indifference. He used scornful 
language towards their ambassadors and spurned all 
talk of peace. He sent his youngest brother with 20,000 
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horse, 100,000 foot, and 500 elephants to guard the 
passages of the Krisna at all points, and despatched a 
brother with another force. The remaining troops he 
kept under his command and marched {о the field of 
battle. The allies too mustered strong to engage in a 
death grapple with the enemy. ‘The battle began. At 
first victory seemed to lie with the Hindus, but the tide 
turned when the artillery wing of the allied army 
charged them with bags filled with copper coins, and in 
a short time 5,000 Hindus were slain. This was followed 
by a fierce cavalry charge. Ram Raja was captured 
and beheaded by Husain Nazim Shah with the exclama- 
tion, ‘Now I am avenged of thee. Let God do what 
He will to me. The army was instantly seized with 
panic. .The battle ended in a complete rout for the 
Hindus. About ten thousand were slain and enormous 
booty fell into the hands of the enemy. Then the allies 
proceeded towards the city of Vijayanagar which was 
tkoroughly sacked. Its vast wealth was seized and its 
population was destroyed. No words can describe the 
Lorrors and misery which the people of Vijayanagar 
had to suffer at the hand. of the Muslims. 
The scene is described by Sewell in these words:— 
“ The third day saw the beginning of the end. 
The victorious Musalmans had halted on the field of 
batile for rest and refreshment, but now they had 
reached the capital, and from that time forward 
for a space of five months Vijayanagar knew no 
test. The enemy had come to destroy, and they 
carried out their objects ` relentlessly. They 
slaughtered the people without mercy; broke down 
the temples and palaces and wreaked such savage 
vengeance on the abode of the kings, that with the 
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exception of a few great stone-built temples: and 

walls, nothing now remains, but a heap of ruins 

to mark the spot where once stately buildings 

stood. They demolished the statues, and even 

succeeded in breaking the limbs of the huge 

Narsinha monolith. Nothing seemed to escape them, 

They broke up the pavilions standing on the huge 

platform from which the kings used to watch the 

festivals and overthrew all the carved work. They 

lit huge fires in the magnificently decorated build- 

ings forming the temple of Vitthalasswami near the 

river, and smashed its exquisite stone sculptures. 

With fire and sword, with crow-bars and axes, 

they carried on day after day their work of destruc- 

| tion. Never perhaps in the history of the world 
i has such havoc been wrought, and wrought so 
suddenly, on so splendid a city; teeming with a 
wealthy and industrious population in the full 
plenitude of prosperity one day, and on the next, seiz- 

ed, pillaged, and reduced to ruins, amid scenes of 
savage massacre and horrors beggaring description.” 

The battle of Talikota is one of the most decisive 
battles in Indian history. It sealed the fate of the 
great Hindu Empire of the South. Its 
wants = athe fall was followed by anarchy and 
kota. misrule, and the Muslims who’ were 
elated at the ruin of their formidable 

rival soon began to lose their strength and vigour. 
The fear of Vijayanagar was to them a blessing in dis- 
guise. It had kept them alert and active. But аз 
soon as this fear vanished, they quarrelled among them- 


selves, and thus fell an easy prey to the ambitious 
Mughal Emperors of the north. 
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After the fall of Rama Raja his brother Tirümala 
exercised sovereignty in Sadasiva’s name, but about the 
year 1570 he usurped the throne, and 
laid the foundations of new dynasty. 
Tirumala's second son, Ranga II, 
was succeeded оп the throne by Venkata I about 1586. 
He was the most remarkable prince of the dynasty, a 


A new dy 
nasty. 


man of ability and character, who extended his patron- 
age to poets and learned men. The successors of Veu- 
kata were powerless to reserve intact the small domi- 
nion they had inherited from him, and under them the 
dynasty gradually dwindled into insignificance. The 
Muslim seized much of the territory of the empire, and 
the Naiks of Madura and Tanjore built principalities 
for themselves out of its fragments. 
The empire was a vast feudal organisation, and the 
king was the apex of the whole system. He was 
assisted by a council composed of 
Administration. ministers. provincial governors, mili- 
tary commanders, men of the priestly 
class and poets. But the government was highly cen- 
-tralised and the king a perfect autocrat. His authority 
was unlimited. He looked after the civil administra- 
tion and directed the military affairs of the empire, and 
acted as judge in cases that were submitted to him for 
The principal officers of the state were the 
the chief treasurer, the keeper of the 


decision. 
prime-minister, А 
royal jewels, the prefect of the police, who were ussisted 
by a number of lesser officials. The prime-minister was 
the king’s chief adviser on all important questions. / The 
prefect of the police was responsible for maintaining 
order in the city. The kings of Vijayanagai main- 
tained a splendid court on which they spen. huge sums 
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cf money. It was attended by nobles, learned priests, 
astrologers, and musicians, and on festive occasions fire. 
works were displayed and various other entertainments 
were provided by the state. 

There was a well-regulated system of local goveru- 
ment. Ths empire was divided into more than 200 
provinces, subdivided into Nadus or Kottams, which 
were again subdivided into small groups of villages 
and towns. Each province was held by a viceroy, who 
either belonged to the royal family or was a powerful 
noble of the state. The province was merely a replica 
of the empire. The viceroy kept his own army, held his 
own court, and practically acted as a despot within his 
jurisdiction. But he had to render account of his steward- 
ship to the emperor, and in time of war he was liable to 
render military service. Though the tenure of the pro- 
vincial governors was uncertain, they seem to have 
thoroughly enjoyed their time, while they were in office. 

The system of local government extended to the 
villages. The village was, as it had been from time 
immemorial, the unit of administration. The village 
moot managed its own affairs through its hereditary 
ofticers, called the Ayagars. Some of them decided petty 
disputes, collected revenues, and enforced law and order. 
The village communities served a great purpose. They 
kept the imperial government in touch with the people. 

The kings of Vijayanagar enjoyed a large income. 
The main source was the land revenue. The Portuguese 
chronicler Nuniz tells us that the captains held land 
from the king, and they made it over to husbandmen 
whe paid nine-tenths of their produce to their lords, 
who in their turn paid one-half to the king. This seems 
to be an exaggeration, for the peasantry could not live 
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on barely one-tenth of the produce of their labour. 
Besides the land tax the state levied a large number of 
cesses which considerably augmented its income. Even 
prostitutes were taxed, and ihe large income from this 
source was spent on maintaining a police force which 
was attached to the prefect of the city. The peasant 
was often rack-rented and heavily assessed, and the 
tax-collectors dealt with him harshly. 

The military organisation was also based on a 
ieudal basis. Besides the king’s personal troops, the 
provincial governors supplied their quota in time of 
war, and were required to give every kind of assistance. 
There is a difference of opinion among historians 
regarding the total numerical strength of the Vijaya- 
nagar armies. Опе authority writes that in 1520 
Krisna Deva Raya had at his disposal a huge army con- 
sisting of 703,660 foot, 32,600 horse and 581 elephants 
and a large aumber of sappers and camp followers. 
These figures are considerably over-estimated, and it is 
highly improbable that the army of the Raya should 
have been so large. The army was organised like other 
Hindu armies of the middle ages. It consisted of 
elephants, cavalry, and infantry, but in | fighting 
strength it was inferior to the Muslim armies of the 
north. They were not properly organised and disci- 
plinea. Much reliance was placed upon elephants and 
these were powerless against skilled archers and well- 
trained Muslim cavalry leaders. 

Justice was administered in a rough and ready 
fashion according to the discretion of the authorities. 


Petitions could be made to the King or to the prime- 
Justice in civil cases was dispensed accord- 


minister. 
les of Hindu Law and local usage. 
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The criminal law was harsh and barbarous.’ Fines were 
levied and torture was frequently resorted to. Theft, 
adultery, and treason were punished with death or 
mutilation. The members of the priestly order were 
exempt froni capital punishment. 
There was a great contrast between the splendour 
of the court and the squalor and poverty of the cottage, 
Foreign visitors dwell at length upon 


a 
| 
| 
| 


Social condi 
tion. 


the magnificence of royal processions 
and festivals at the capital and the 
wealth and luxury of the nobles. Duelling was looked 
upon as a recognised method of settling disputes. The 
practice of Sati was in vogue, and the Brahmanas freely 
commended this kind of self-immolation. But the 
position of women at the capital indicates a highly 
satisfactory state of affairs. There were women wrest- 
lers, astrologers, soothsayers, and a staff of women clerks 
was employed within the palace gates to keep accounts 
of the royal household. This shows that women were 
fairly well educated and experienced in the business of 
the state. Great laxity seems to have prevailed in the 
matter of diet. Though the Brahmanas never killed or 
ate any living thing, the people used nearly all kinds 
of meat. The flesh of oxen and cows was strictly 
prohibited, and even the kings scrupulously observed 
this rule. Every animal had to be sold alive in the 
markets. 

Brahmanas were held in high esteem. They were, 
according to Nuniz, honest men, very good at accounts, 
talented, well-formed but incapable of doing hard work. 
Bloody sacrifices were common. The wealth of the 
capital fostered luxury which brought in its train 
numerous Vices. 
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CHAPTER XXY 
THE SAIYYADS AND LODIS 


The political confusion that prevailed at Delhi 
after Timur’s invasion enabled Khizr Khan to acquire 
more power, and in 1414 he over- 
powered Daulat Khan and took posses- 
sion of the capital. The most impor- 
tant problem before him was how to establish order in 
the Doab and in those provinces which still acknowledg- 
ed the suzerainty of Delhi. His Wazir Taj-ul-mulk 
marched into the district of Katehar in 1414 and ravag- 
ed the country. 

Rai Hara Singh fled without offering resistance, but 
h. was pursued by the royal forces and compelled to 
surrender. The Hindu Zamindars of Khor,! Kampila, 


Sakit,2 Parham, Gwalior, Seori and Chandwar sub- 
Jalesar? was wrested from the 


Khizr Khan, 
1414—91 A.D. 


mitted and paid tribute. 
Hindu chief of Chandwar and made over to the Muslims 
who had held it before. The countries of the Doab, 
Biyana, and Gwalior broke out into rebellion again and 


е Farrukhabad district in the 


1K i п Shamsabad in th 5 
Khor is modern ank of the Buri Ganga river, 


United Provinces situated on the south b: 
18 miles north-west of Fatehgarh town. 
Farrukhabad Distt. Gaz., рр. 199-124. 

2 Sakit lies between Kampila and Rapari, 
Etah town. It was at Badoli in this pargana 
on his return from ап expedition against Gwalior. 

3Jalesar is 38 miles east of Muttra in the 


19 miles south-east of 
that Bahlol Lodi died 


United Provinces of 
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again, but order was restored, and the chiefs were 
compelled to acknowledge the authority of Delhi. 

Having restored order in the Doab, Khizr Khan 
turned his attention to the affairs of the northern 
frontier. The rebellion of the Turk-bacchas at Sarhind 
was put down. Trouble broke out afresh in the Doab, 
but the leading Zamindars who stirred up strife were 
subdued. The Mewatis were also suppressed. The 
Sultan himself marched against the chiefs of Gwalior 
and Etawah who were reduced to obedience. On his 
return to Delhi Khizr Khan fell ill and died on May 20, 
1421. 

Khizr Khan lived like a true Saiyyad. He never 
shed blood wantonly nor did he ever sanction an atrocious 
crime either to increase his own power or to wreak 
vengeance upon his enemies. If there was little ad- 
ministrative -eform, the fault was not his; the disorders 
of the time gave him no rest, and all his life he was 
engaged in preserving the authority of the state in those 
parts where it still existed. Firishta passes a well desery- 
ed eulogy upon him when he says: “ Khizr Khan was 
a great and wise king and true to his word; his subjects 
loved him with a grateful affection so that great and 
small, master and servant, sat and mourned for him in 
black raiment til] the third day, when they laid aside 


their mourning garments, and raised his son Mubarak 
Shah to the throne.” 


Khizr Khan was succeeded 


by his son Mubarak who 
won the “ayour of the nobles 


by confirming them in 
ч their possessions. The most remark- 
M A Ta able thing about the history of this 
D. period is the widespread anarchy that 

prevailed in the country. Аз before, 


Б 
А. 
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the Zamindars of the Boab revolted again, and the 
Sultan marched into Katehar in 1423 to enforce the pay- 
ment of revenue. The Rathor Rajputs of Kampila and 
Etawah were subdued next, and Rai, Sarwar’s son, 
offered fealty and paic the arrears of tribute. 

The most important rebellions of the reign were 
two—of Jasrath Khokhar in 1428 and of Paulad Turk- 
baccha near Sarhind. The Khokhar chieftain suffered 
a severe defeat and fled into the mountains to seek 
refuge. Paulad was more defiant; he offered a stubborn 
rssistance end remained at b.y for nore than a year. 
It was after persistent and prolonged fighting that he 
was defeated aud slain in November, 1433. 

In order to make the administration more efficieut 
the Sultan made certain changes in the distribution of 
the highest offices in the state. This gave offence 10 
certain nobles who conspired to take his life. When the 
Sultan went to Mubarakabad, a new town which he had 
founded, to watch the progress of constructions on the 
20th February, 1434, he was struck with a sword by the 
conspirators so that he instantaneously fell dead on the 
ground. 

Mubarak was a kind and merciful king. The con- 


temporary chronicler records his yerdict with touching 


brevity in these words: ‘A clement and generous 


sovereign, full of excellent qualities.’ 
Mubarak was succeeded by a series of weak nr 
who found it impossible to cope with the increasing is- 
orders of the time. When Alauddin 
3 to the throne in 
Bahlo! той Alam Shah came Wurm 
seizes the throne 7445, hb- transferred his 


leaving the capital to be 
pv leader — Bahlol, 
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the governor of Lahore and Sarhind, availed himself of 
this opportunity and assumed sovereignty. Alam 
Shah's name was removed trom the Khu.ba, and Bahlol 
was publicly proclaimed King of Delhi. Alam Shah 
continued to live at Badaon where he died ‘in 1478. 
Such was the end of the short-lived Saiyyad dynasty. 

Having obtained the throne Bahlol proceeded with 
studied caution and feigned humility “to secure his 
minister’s confidence. At first he treated him with 
great respect but soon grew jealous of 
his power and influence. In order to 
remove him from his path Bahlol had 
him arrested and thrown into prison. 

Though Bahlol’s name was proclaimed in- the 
Khubta, there were many malcontents who did not re- 
cognise his title to the throne. When the Sultan’ left 
for Sarhind to organise the North-West Provinces, they 
invited Mahmud Shah Sharqi to advance. upon. the 
capital. Mahmud marched at the head of a large army 
and laid siege to Delhi. On hearing of this disaster 
Pahlol at once turned back and Mahmud withdrew :to 
Jaunpur. 

This victory over the Sharqi king made a profound 
impression upon friends and foes alike. At home, -it 
БЕРЕН Re. strengthened his position and silenced 
provinces, the malicious detractors of the new 
y3 dynasty; abroad, it frightened ` into 
submission several provincial fief-holders and chieftains 
who had enjoyed varying degrees of local autonomy. 
The Sultan proceeded towards Mewat and received the 
willing homage of Ahmad Khan whom he deprived оё 
seven parganas. The governor of Sambhal, who had 
taken part in the late war against the Sultan, was 


Bahlol consoli 
dates his power. 
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treated indulgently in spite of treason and the only 
penalty inflicted upon him was the loss of seven par- 
ganas. At Kol Isa Khan was allowed to keep his 
possessions intact, and similar treatment was accorded 
to Mubarak Khan, the governor of Sakit, and Raja 
Pratap Singh who was confirmed in his possession of the 
districts of Mainpuri and Bhogaon. Etawah, Chand- 
war, and other districts of the Doab, which had caused 
so much trouble during the late regime, were also settled 
and made to acknowledge the authority of Delhi. 

The rebellious’ governors of the Doab were subdued 
but Bahlol was not yet free from danger. His most 
formidable enemy was the King of 
Jaunpur. At the instigation of his 
wife Mahmud Shah Shargi made an- 
other attempt to seize Delhi, but peace was made 
through the mediation of certain nobles and the status 


W ar against 
Jaunpur. 


| quo was restored. 


But the terms of the treaty were soon violated, and 
war with Jaunpur became a serious affair when Husain 
Shah succeeded to the Shargi throne. Husain was a 
ruler of great ability and courage; he was led by his 
courtiers, to think that Bahlol was a usurper and a 
plebeian by birth, and that he himself had a valid title 


-to the throne. He crossed the Jamna but after some 


petty skirmishes in which the Jaunpur forces had the 
advantage, a truce was concluded, and the river Ganges 
was fixed as the boundary between the two kingdoms. 


. Husain retreated to Jaunpur leaving his camp and 


baggage behind. 

Bahlol soon broke the treaty and attacked the Jaun 
pur army on its return march. He seized Husain’s 
baggage and captured his wife Malika Jahan. The 
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Sulian treated his exalted captive with every mark of 
respect and escorted her back with his Khwaja Sara to 
Jaunpur. War broke out again. and Husain was 
defeated in a battle near the Kalinadi by the Delhi 
forces. Bahlol marched to Jaunpur and obtainec 
possession of it. Husain made another attempt to 
recover his kingdom but he was defeated and expelled 
from Jaunpur. As the Sultan had little faith in the 


c. EH 
loyalty of the Afghan barons, he made over Jaunpur to 
his son Bàrbak Shah. 
The conquest of Jaunpur considerably strengthened 


the hands of Bahlol, and he marched against the chiefs 
of Kalpi, Dholpur, Bari, and Alapur, who offered their 
submission. An expedition was sent to chastise the 
rebellious chief of Gwalior who was subdued and made 
to pay tribute. On his return from the expedition the 
Sultan was attacked by fever and after a short illness 
died in 1488. 

As the founder of a new dynasty and the restorer of 
the waning prestige of the Delhi monarchy, Bahlol 
deserves a high place in history. In 
Bahlol's achieve - 

LESE personal character he was far superior 

io his immediate predecessor; brave, 
generous, humane, and honest, he was devoted to his 
religion and followed the letter of the law with the 
strictest fidelity. He was singularly free from ostenta- 
tion; he never sat upon the throne bedecked with jewels 
and diamonds in gorgeous robes like other medieval 
rulers, and used to say that it was enough for him that 


4 Kalpi is a city in the Jalaun district in the United Provinces of 
Agra and Qudh. Dholpur is a state between Agra and Gwalior. 
Ва is a town in the Dholpur State 19 miles west of Dholpur. Alapur 
is in *he Gwalior State near Morena. 
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the world knew him to be a king without any display of 
royal splendour on his part. He was kind to the poor 
and no beggar ever turned away disappointed from his 
gate. Though not a man of learning himself, he valued 
the society of learned men and extended his patronage 
to them. His love of justice was so great that he used 
to hear personally the petitions of his subjects and 
grant redress. He kept no private treasure and 
ungrudgingly distributed the spoils of war among 
his troops. É 

After Bahlol’s death his son Nizam Khan was 

elevated to the throne under the title of Sikandar Shah 

by the Amirs and nobles, though not 
aes к without a dissentient voie. While the 
throne. question of succession was being moot- 

ed by the principal nobles and officers 
of state, the name of Barbak Shah was suggested, but, 
as he was far away, the proposal was rejected, 
and after some heated discussion among the nobles, 
the choice fell upon Nizam Khan mainly through 
the help of  Khan-i-Jahan and Khan-i-Khanan 
Farmuli. 

Sikandar addressed himself to the task of organising 
the government with great energy and vigour. The 
first to feel the force of his arms was 
his brother Barbak Shah who had 
assumed the title of king. He was 
defeated and taken prisoner and the couniry was entrust- 
ed to the Afghan nobles. 

The Zamindars of Jaunpur sent word to Husain 
Shargi to make once more a bold bid for his ancestral 
dominions. At the head of a large army he marched 
ta the field of battle. hut he was defeated near Benares 


War with Jaun- 
pur. 
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and his army was put to flight. Husain Shah fled to- 
wards Lakhnauti where he passed the remainder of his 
life in obscurity. With his defeat the indepen- 
dent Kingdom of Jaunpur ceased іо exist. 
The whole country was easily subdued and the 
Sultan appointed his own officers to carry on the 
government. 

Sikandar next turned his attention to the Afghan 
chiefs who held large Jagirs. The accounts of some of 
the leading Afghan officers were in- 
spected by the Sultan, and there were 
startling disclosures. This policy 
greatly offended them because they looked upon audit 
and inspection as an encroachment upon their privileges. 
The king’s attempts to suppress them with a high hand 
led them to .orm a conspiracy against him, and having 
finished their nefarious plans, they induced Prince 
Fatah han, the king’s brother. to join them. 
But the prince, realising the dangerous consequences 
of his conduct, divulged the whole plot to the 
Sultan who inflicted severe punishments on the wrong- 
doers. 

Experience had -mpressed upon the Sultan the 
necessity of making the place where the city of Agra 

T ш stands the headquarters of the 
Nat arı у so that he might be able to 

ў exercise more effective control оуег the 
fief-holders of Etawah, Biyana, Kol, Gwalior, and 
Dholpur. With this object in view, he laid the founda- 
tions of a new town on the site where the modern city 
of Agra now stands in 1504. A splendid town gradually 
rose upon the chosen spot, and afterwards the Sultan 


Against the 
Afghans. 
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Next year (911 A.H.=1505 A.D.) a violent earth. 
quake occurred at Agra which shook the earth to its 
ricer ey Me foundations and levelled many beauti- 
Agra. — ful buildings and houses to the 

ground. The chronicler of the reign 
writes that, ‘it was in fact so terrible, that mountains 
were overturned, and full lofty edifices dashed to the 
ground: the living thought, the day of judgment was 
come; and the dead, the day of resurrection.’ No such 
earthquake had occurred before, and the loss of life was 
appallingly heavy. 

The remaining years of Sikandar’s life were spent 
in suppressing Rajput revolts and the attempts of pro- 
vincial governors to establish indepen- 
dent kingdoms of their own. Dhol- 
pur, Gwalior and Narwar were sub- 
dued, and their chiefs were compelled to pay homage to 
the Sultan. The prince of Chanderi also submitted and 
though allowed to retain nominal possession of the city, 
the administration was entrusted to the leading Afghan 


The last year of 
the reign. 


officers. 

The last expedition was undertaken by the Sultan 
to secure the fortress of Ranthambhor which was en- 
trusted to a nobleman who held it as a vassal of Delhi. 
The prince of Gwalior rebelled again. The Sultan put 
his forces in order, but in the midst of these prepara- 
tions he fell ill and died on December 1, 1517, and was 
succeeded by his son Ibrahim Lodi 

Sikandar was the ablest ruler of the Lodi dynasty. 
He kept the Afghan barons in check and strictly en- 

forced his orders. He ordered an 

Administration. examination of the accounts of 

Afghan governors and fief-holders and 
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punished those who were found guilty of embezzlement. 
The provincial governors feared him and loyally carried 
out his orders. The Sultan took special care to protect 
the interests of the poor. He abolished the corn duties 
and took steps to encourage agriculture. The roads were 
cleared of robbers and the Zamindars who had been 
notorious for their lawless habits were sternly put down. 
The author of the Tarikh-i-Daudi writes of Sikandar’s 
administration : 

“The Sultan daily received an account of the 
prices of all things and an account of what had 
happened in the different districts of the Empire. 
If he perceived the slightest appearance of any- 
thing wrong, he caused instant inquiries to be 
made about it....In his reign, business was 
carried on in a peaceful, honest, straightforward 
way. The study .f belles lettres was not neglected 

. Factory establishments were so encouraged that 
all the young nobles and soldiers were engaged in 
useful works... АП the nobles and soldiers of 
Sikandar were satisfied: each of his chiefs was 
appointed to the government of a district, and it 
was his especial desire to gain the goodwill and 
affections of the body of the people. For the sake 
of his officers and troops, he put an end to war and 
dispute with the other monarchs and nobles of the 
period, and closed the road to contention and strife. 
He contented himself with the territory bequeathed 
him by his father, and passed the whole of his life 
in the greatest safety and enjoyment, and gained 
the hearts of high and low." 

Sikandar was a man of handsome appearance, fond 
of chase and well-versed in the accomplishments suited 


A 3 
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to men of his rank. He was intensely religious and 

allowed himself to be guided and 
Дзе of dominated by the ulama in every detail 

of government. He persecuted the 
Hindus and desired to hanish idolatry from the land. 
So great was his zeal for the faith that he once ordered 
the temples of Mathura ‘o be destroyed, and sarais and 
mosques to be built in their stead. The Hindus were 
not allowed to bathe at the ghats on the bank of the 
Jamna, and an order was passed prohibiting barbers 
from shaving the heads and beards of the Hindus in 
accordance with their religious custom. 

The Sultan loved justice. He listened to the com- 
plaints of the poor himself and tried to redress them. 
He kept himself informed of everything that happened 
in his empire. The market was properly controlled and 
all cases of fraud or deceit were reported to the Sultan. 

The Sultan was well-known for his sobriety and 
wisdom. He never allowed men of dissolute character 
to come near him. Himself a man of literary tastes, 
he extended his patronage to learned men and often 
invited them to his palace to listen to their discourses. 

During his lifetime, Sikandar maintained order һу 
his firm policy and held the turbulent barons in check, 
but after his death when the crown passed to a man who 
was inferior to him in ability and character, the forces 
which he had controlled broke loose and undermined the 
foundations of the empire. 

The character of the Afghan government changed 
under Ibrahim. He was a man of headstrong and irri- 

odi table temper, who by his insolence 
То be had тс and hauteur alienated the sympathies 
ment: of the Afghan nobles. The Afghans 
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looked upon their king as a comrade and not 
as master and willingly accorded to him the 
honours of a feudal superior. Men of the Lohani, 
Farmuli, and Lodi tribes held important offices in the 
state. They had always been turbulent and factious; 
and their position and influence had cnabled them to 
form conspiracies against the crown. Their loyalty to 
their king fluctuated according to the strength or weak- 
ness of the latter. Sikandar had kept them under firm 
control and severely punished them when they flouted 


his authority. But when Ibrahim attempted to ` 


put down their individualistic tendencies with a high 
hand in order to make his ‘government strong and effi- 
cient, they protested and offered resistance. As Erskine 


observes, the principal fief-holders looked upon their: 


Jagirs ‘as their own of right, and purchased by their 
swords rather than as due to any bounty or liberality 
on the part of the sovereign.’ Ibrahim was confronted 
with a difficult situation. The territory of the empire 
had increased in extent; the feudal aristocracy had 
become ungovernable, and the elements of discontent 
which had accumulated for years silently beneath the 
surface began to assert themselves. The Hindus, dis- 
satisfied with Sikandar’s policy of religious persecution, 
heartily hated the alien government which offended 
against their most cherished prejudices. The problem 
before Ibrahim was somewhat similar to that which 
confronted the Tudors in England towards the close of 
the fifteenth century. But he lacked that tact, fore- 
sight, and strength of will which enabled Henry VII to 
put down with a high hand the overweening feudal 
aristocracy which tended to encroach upon the royal 
domain. His drastic measures provoked the resentment 
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of the half-loyal nobility and paved the way for the 
disruption of the Afghan empire. But Ibrahim is not 
wholly to blame. The break-vp of the empire was 
bound to come sooner or later, for even if Ibrahim had 
kept the nobles attached to himself, they would have 
tried to set up small principalities for themselves, and 
reduced him to the position of a titular king, a 
mere figurehead in the midst of warring factions and 
cliques. 

Though Ibrahim was jealous of the influence of the 
barons and tried to crush them with a high hand, he 


never neglected the interests of the 
Cheapness 


of 5 2 Les 
с ; Я 
prices. people. During his reign, the crops 


were abundant and the prices of all 
articles of ordinary use were incredibly low. The Sultan 
took grain in payment of rent and all the fief-holders 
and nobles were asked to accept payments in kind. No 
scarcity of grain was ever felt, and the author of the 
Tarikh-i-Daudi writes that a respectable man’s services 
could be obtained for five tankas a month and a man 
could travel from Delhi to Agra for one Bahloli which 
was sufficient to maintain himself, his horse, and his 
small escort during the journey. 
As has been said above, Ibrahim had by his indis- 
criminate severity alienated the sympathies of the Lodi 
Amirs, who conspired soon after his 
Prince Jalal's accession to place his brother Prince 
pee Jalal upon the throne of Jaunpur. 
In pursuance of this plan, the prince marched from 
Kalpi and assumed charge of the government of Jaun- 
pur. But this arrangement was highly disapproved by 
Khan-Jahan Lodi, one of the most high-minded Amirs 
of Sikandar. "He sharply reprimanded the nobles for 


e 
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their impolitie conduct, and pointed out the dangers of 
a dual sovereignty to the empire. The Afghan nobles 
acknowledged their mistake, and tried to persuade Prince 
Jalal to withdraw from Jaunpur, but he refused to do 
so. Negotiations having failed, Ibrahim issued a far- 
man in which he ordered the Amirs not to pay any 
heed to Jalal’s authority and threatened them with 
severe punishments, if they failed to comply with the 
royal mandate. The more influential among the Amirs 
were conciliated by gifts and presents and were detached 
from Prince Jalal. Deprived of this support, he allied 
himself with the Zamindars and with their help improv- 
ed the condition of his army. Ibrahim confined all his 
brothers in the fort of Hansi, and himself marched 
against Jalal whose strength was considerably diminish- 
ed by the desertion of Azam Humayun, his prineipal 
supporter. Kalpi was besieged; the contest was carried 
on with great vigour for some time and the fort was 
dismantled. Jalal fled towards Agra where the 
governor opened negotiations with him and offered him 
the undisturbed possession of Kalpi, if he waived all 
claims to sovereignty. When Ibrahim came to know 
of this treaty which was concluded without his consent, 
he disapproved of it and issued orders for the assassina- 
tion of the rebellious prince. Jalal fled to the Raja of 
Gwalior for protection. 

Having set the affairs of the capital in order, 
Ibrahim sent his forces to reduce the fort of Gwalior. 
Jalal fled towards Malwa but he was captured by the 
Zamindars of Gondwana who sent him in chains to 
Ibrahim. The Prince was conveyed to Hansi, but on 


his way to that abode of misery he was assassinated by 
the Sultan's orders. 
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The Sultan dismissed Azam Humayun from com- 
mand and deprived his son Islam Khan of the governor- 
Е ship of Kara-Manikpur. His dis- 
Aguinst Azam 4 
Humayun. grace alarmed the other nobles, who 
joined his banner and incited him to 
raise the standard of rebellion. So great was the dis- 
content caused by Ibrahim's policy that in a short time 
the rebels collected a large army which consisted of 
40,000 cuvalry, 500 elephanis and a large body of in- 
fantry, while the royal forces numbered only 50,000. A 
desperate fight raged between the royalisis and the rebels 
of which a graphic account is given by the author of 
the Vakhzan-i-Afghant: 

“Dead bodies, heap upon heap, covered the 
field; and the number of heads lying upon the 
ground is beyond the reach of recollection. Streams 
of blood ran over the plain; and whenever for a 
length of time, a fierce battle took place in Hindus- 
tan, the old men always observed that with this 
battle no other one was comparable; brothers fight- 
ing against brothers, fathers against sons, inflamed 
by mutual shame and innate bravery; bows and 
arrows were laid aside, and the carnage carried эп 
with daggers, swords, knives and javelins.” 

At last, Islam Khan lay dead on the field of battle; 

Said Khan was captured, and the rebels were defeated 
with heavy losses. 

Ibrahim now tried to destroy the feudal chieftains 

in his empire in order to strengthen his position, but the 

attempt recoiled on himself and led to 

Ibrahim and the pis ruin. The cruel treatment he 

M meted out to them has already been 


mentioned. The veteran ilian Bhua had fallen a victim 
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to his wrath, and Azam Humayun had been treacherous- 
ly assassinated in prison. Even the greatest barong 
trembled for their safety, and Dariya Khan, Khan-i- 
Jahan Lodi, and Husain Khan Farmuli, fearing lest a 
similar fate should overtake them, broke out into open 
rebellion. Husain Khan Farmuli was assassinated in 5( 


his bed by some holy men of Chanderi, and his tragic 
death made the Afghan nobles bitterly hostile to the 
Sultan and convinced them of his perfidious designs. ur 
Dariya Khan's son, Bahadur Khan, assumed the title | | 
of Muhammad Shah, struck coins in his name, and St 
collected a large force with which he successfully 
resisted the attempts of the Sultan to crush him. The th 
baronial discontent reached its climax when Ibrahim th 
cruelly treated the son of Daulat Khan Lodi, the gover- th 
nor of the Punjab. The latter was summoned to court, Ө; 
but he excused himself on the ground that he would SI 
come later with the treasure of the state, and sent his Bt 
son Dilawar Khan to avert the wrath of the Sultan. di 
| He was taken to the prison where: he was shown the T 
i victims of royal caprice suspended from the walls. To 3 
| the young Afghan who trembled with fear at this awful k 
spectacle, «ie Sultan observed: “ Have you seen the ik 
condition of those who have disobeyed me?” Dilawar И 
Khan, who understood the warning these ominous words T 
conveyed, bowed his head in profound submission and 9 
quietly escaped to his father to whom he communicated E 
| all that he had seen at the capital. Alarmed for his А 
safety, Daulat Khan addressed through his son Dilawar у 
Khan an invitation to Babar, the ruler of Kabul, to 3 
invade Hindustan. The story of Babar’s conquest of B 
Hindustan will be related in another chapter. $ 
tc 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


SOCIETY AND CULTURE IN MEDIAEVAL INDIA 


The Muslim state was a theocracy. Its real head 
was God and kings were merely His vicegerents whose 
duty was to execute the Divine Will. 
In such a state everything was sub- 
ordinated to religion and kings and 
their officers were bound by solemn oaths to fufther 
the cause of the true faith. The non-Muslims called 
the Zimmis occupied an inferior position in the state 
and had to pay the Jeziya as the price of protection 
enjoyed by them. It was the duty of an ideal Muslim 
state to banish idolatry from the land, to extinguish 
dissent and .o convert the infidel population to Islam. 
The “Ulama (the learned in the law) naturally acquir- 
ed a considerable influence in such a state, and advised 
kings to approximate as far as possible to the ideal set 
forth in the Holy Book. Those who acted according to 
their wishes were looked upon as successful rulers, 
while those who refused to conform to their ideal receiv- 
ed scant praise at their hands. Among the sultans of 
Hindustan, Alauddin, who was a typical Turkish despot, 
struck a new line. He treated the orthodox community 
with little regard, and declared without fea: that he 
would do what was good for the state whether it met 
with the approval of the “Ulama or not. Muslin 
opinion made no protest agains 
because the situation required a str 


The Islamic 
State. 


t this new political theory 
ong and warlike man 
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again and again in large numbers. Muhammad Tughluq 
went a step farther. He was a rationalist who applied 
the test of reason to time-honoured theological beliefs, 
The “Ulama declared war against him and fostered strife 
in ihe country to such an extent that in the loug run 
Muhammad found himself powerless to curb the spirit 
of revolt that was rampant throughout the land. With 
ihe accession of Firüz Tughluq the pendulum swung 
into the opposite direction, and the “Ulama once again 
regained their lost ascendancy. Firiz did nothing 
without taking a fal of the Quran and fully shared the 
superstition which might have been befitting in an 
average follower of Islam. After the period of anarchy, 
which followed the death of Firüz, the Lodi Afghans 
established a settled government. Sikandar, the second 
ruler of the Lodi dynasty, behaved like a religious 
fanatic. He did not favour the Hindus and imposed 
great disabilities upon them. With the fall of the Lodi 
Empire, a distinct epoch in Indian history came to an 
end. The secular forces became stronger and shaped 
the policy of the state to a large extent. On the whole 
during this period of five hundred years the ‘Ulama 
enjoyed a great authority and powerful kings and nobles 
found it hard to go against their wishes. 
The organization of the Islamic state was not coa- 
ducive to the growth of self-reliance or initiative in the 
КЕЕ MAA members of the Muslim community. 
people. Every Muslim was a soldier in the 
Cause of the true faith. It was his 
duty to uphold by force of arms the honour and posi- 
tion of his religion and to advance its interest. The 
easy acquisition of wealth made the Muslims luxurious 
and ease-loving. They dreaded the struggle for existence 
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and looked up to the state for everything. As the status 
of the subject population was not yery high, according to 
Islamic law, the Muslims became a privileged class and 
claimed a preferential treatment. The bounty of the 
state made it unnecessary foi them to labour in the fields 
or to exert themselves in any other manner іо earn 
their livelihood. Service under the government seem- 
ed to be the ambition of every Muslim who aspired to 
success in life. Thousands of them lived a life of 
indolence, made possible by the fiefs which had been 
granted to them or which had been bequeathed to them 
by their ancestors. The other section of the population, 
namely, the Hindus counted for little. They had no 
veice in the affairs of the state, and while the Muslims 
were elevated to high rank and office the Hindus suffer- 
ed from great disabilities and seldom got an opportunity 
of developing their talent to its fullest extent. 

The Muslims were the pampered children of the 
state. Great indulgence was shown to them and their 
interests were considered before all 

Social Condi- others. Wine-drinking, gambling 
RE and concubinage were common, and 
nobody felt ashamed of them. Alauddin employed 
down wine-drinking and all 
g the nobles and officers of the 
d, he enforced his edicts with 
ut soon after bis death his son Qutbuddin 
Mubarakshah gave up all decency and openly lived a 
life of debauch. The old rules fell into disuse and the 
king and his courtiers vied with one another in sees 
a free rein to their lower appetites. Matters improve 


under Ghiyasuddin Tughlug who lived dd and 
simple life, and his son maintained the traditions of his 


drastic measures to put 
convivial gatherings amon 
realm. Аз long as he live 
strietness b 
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father. But under Firiz the power of the priestly 
class increased, and the Muslims lost their old grit and 
manliness with the result that not a single great victory 
was obtained by them, and the prestige of the crown was 
visibly weakened. The faith of Islam gave place to 
superstition and ignorance, and a number of sects 
sprang up of which Firiz makes mention in his 
Fatühat-i-Firüzshahi. Royal edicts were issued to dis- 
courage visits by women to the tombs of holy men out- 
side the city, and heavy penalties were laid down for 
those who were guilty of disobedience. 

The Hindus did not enjoy the same privileges in 
the state as the Muslims. Barani writes that during 
the reign of Alauddin no Hindu could hold up his head, 
and in their houses no sign of gold or silver 
tankás or jitals was to be seen; and chowdhris 
and khuts had not means enough to ride on horseback, 


_ to find weapons, to get fine clothes or to indulge in betel. 


So great was the destitution of these people, writes the 
same authority, that their wives ent to serve in the 
houses of the Muslims. There was little persecution 
under the first two Tughlugs, but Firiz revived the 
orthodox policy. He levied the Jeziya upon the 
Brahmanas, and when they protested against it, he 
reduced the scale of assessment but retained the tax. 

The Hindus, particularly of the Doab, recovered 
their lost power during the disorders that followed the 
death of Firiz, but when the government of the country 
assumed a settled form under the Lodis there was trouble 
again for them. Sikandar, though a strong ruler, was a 
bigot by temperament and training. He treated the 
Hindus harshly, and his intolerance alienated their 
sympathies. 
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Ibn Batita has given us an interesting account of, 
the social customs and manners of the time. Slavery 
was common, but the state encouraged the practice of 
manumission. He admires the hospitality of the Hindus 
aud writes that caste rules were strictly observed. 
Moral offences were severely punished, and no indul- 
gence was shown even to persons of high rank and 
noble birth. Wine was not much in use, and the 
author of the Masalik-al-absar writes that the people of 
India have little taste for wine and content themselves 
with betel leaves. The law of debt was severe—a fact 
noted also by Marco Polo, who visited India in the 
thirteenth century. The creditors resorted to the royal 
court to seek the king’s protection against a defaulting 
borrower. When the debtor happened to be a big noble, 
the creditor blocked his way and cried aloud to implore 
the sultan’s help. The debtor in such an awkward 
situation either made the payment or made a promise 
to pay the debt on some appointed date. Sometimes the 
Sultan himself interfered to enforce payments. The 
practice of Sati was in vogue but no woman was allowed 
to burn herself without the Sultan’s permission. 
Charity was practised on a large scale, and men endow- 


` ed large Khangahs (charity houses) where food was 


freely distributed to the poor. The status of women was 
not very high as is evidenced by Ibn Batuta's reckless 
marriages. But the education of women was not un- 
known in the country and Ibn Batuta writes that in 
Hanaur he found thirteen schools for girls and 
twenty-three for boys—a thing which agreeably surpris- 
ed him. 

The early Musalman invaders had drained the 
country’s wealth and had done nothing to organise 
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a settled government. Balban was the first who created 
е those conditions in which trade and 
tion. commerce flourish. He cleared the 
neighbourhood of Kampil and Patiali 

cf robbers and highwaymen so that cultivation throve, 
and merchants could safely take their goods from one 
place to another. Alauddin was a daring political 
economist. He introduced tariff laws which are a 
monument of medieval autocracy. Prices of ihe neces- 
saries of life became cheap and the income of the state 
was increased by fresh taxation and the prize-money 
brought by the Sultan from the Deccan. In the time 
of Muhammad Tughlug there was a dire famine which 
lasted for several years and the Sulian devised a system 

uf relief without much success. The experiment of 
token currency was tried, but it was a failure and the 
people naturally felt reluctant to part with their gold 
and silver in exchange for the Sultan’s copper. 
Industry received much encouragement from Muham- 
mad Tughlug. There was a state workshop in which 
four hundred silk-weavers were employed and fabrics 
of all kinds were prepared. There were also five hun- 
dred manufacturers of golden tissues in the service of 
the Sultan, who wove gold brocades for the royal 
household and the nobility. Trade was carried on with 
foreign countries and Marco Polo and Ibn Batuta both 
speak of foreign merchants who visited the country. 
Broach and Calicut were famous centres of trade where 

traders from all parts of the world came to buy goods. 
From 1351 to 1388 economic prosperity remained 
at a high level. Firiz provided irrigation facilities to 
the agriculturists which increased the revenue of the 
empire to six crores aud 85 lakhs of tankas. Prices 
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were so cheap that men could go from one place to 
another for a small sum of money. A man going from 
Delhi to Firuzabad had to pay four silver jitals for a 
carriage, six for a mule, twelve for a horse, and half a 
tanka for a palanquin. Coolies could be had very cheap 
and Barani writes that they made good incomes. 
Timür's invasion dislocated all commerce and industry, 
and the country did not recover from anarchy until the 
accession of Bahlol. During the reigns of Bahlol and 
Sikandar the prices were low and it was not difficult to 
procure easily the means of subsistence. 

Art flourished remarkably in the early middle ages. 
The debt of Indo-Moslem art to India is a matter of 
controversy. There are some who 
hold that it is a variety of Islamic 
art, while others like Havell maintain that it is a modi- 
fied form of Hindu art. The truth lies midway between 
these two extreme views. There is no doubt that 
Islamic art was considerably modified by Hindu master- 
builders and architects, but it is wrong to suppose that 
it had no ideals of its own. By the time the Muslim 
power was established in India, the Muslims had 


Art. 


acquired a fine taste for buildings and had developed , 


their own notions about architecture. The conditions 
in which the Indo-Moslem art grew up made it necessary 
that there should be a fusion of the two ideals. Hindu- 
ism recommended idolatry while Islam forbade 
it; Hinduism favoured decoration and gorgeousness 
while Islam enjoined puritanical simplicity. These 
different ideals, so strangely in contrast with each other, 
produced by their junction a new kind of art which for 
the sake of convenience has been called the Indo- 
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and craftsmen began to express Islamic ideas in the 


shape of brick and stone, the process of amalgamation 
set in. Both learnt from each other, and though the 
Muslim’s handling of ornament was not so exquisite, he 
derived the fullest advantage from the new ideas and 
materials supplied to him by the Indian conquest. Sir 
John Marshall describes with clearness the process of 
fusion in these words :— 


“Thus, a characteristic feature of many Hindu 
temples as well as of almost every Muslim mosque 
—a feature derived from the traditional dwelling 
house of the East and as familiar ju India ag in 
other parts of Asia—was the open court encumpass- 
ed by chambers ог colonnades, and such temples as 
were built on this plan naturally lent themselves to 
conversion into mosques and would be the first 
to be adopted for that purpose by the conquerors. 
Again, a fundamental characteristic that supplied 
a common link between the two styles was the fact 
that both Islamic and Hindu art were inherently 
decorative. Ornament was as vital to the one as to 
the other; both were dependent on it for their very 
being.” 

The Arabs reared no buildings, but they appre- 
ciated Hindu culture and admired the skill of Ше 
Indian architects and craftsmen. Mahmid of Ghazni 
was so struck with the skill of Hindu architects that he 
carried to Ghazni thousands of masons and artisans 
whom he employed in building the famous mosgue 
known as the “celestial bride.” He was tollowed i 
other warriors of Islam like por n A 
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accomplished the conquest of Northern India during 
the years 1198—1236 A.D. The principal monuments 
erected during the reigns of Qutb-ud-din and Iltutmish 
were the mosque at Ajmer, the Qutbi mosque and minar 
at Delhi and certain buildings at Badion. Hindu 
crafismen were employed to construct these buildings, 
and the influence of Hindu architecture is still trace- 
able in them. The most striking thing in the @utbi 
mosque is the screen of eleven pointed arches of which 
l'ergusson speaks in terms of great admiration. The 
Qutb Minar was begun by @utb-ud-din who built the 
first storey, but it was finally completed by Iltutmish. 
It was named after the famous saint Qutb-ud-din who 
is popularly known as Quib Shah. It is nearly 242 feet 
high, and is still looked upon as a great work of art. 
The minar was struck by lightning in the time of 
Firüz Tughlug who ordered ihe fourth storey to be 
dismantled, and replaced by two smaller storeys as is 
shown by an inscription of the same king. In 1503 the 
upper storeys were again repaired by Sikandar Lodi. 
The adhat din ka jhonpara at Ajmer built by Qutb-ud- 
din was beautified by Iltutmish with a screen which 
still exists. The story that it was constructed in two 
and a half days seems to be a myth, for no amount of 
skill or industry could have reared = building of this 
kind in such a short time. Probably the name dates 
from the Maratha times when an annual fair was held 
there which lasted for two and a half days. Other 
notable buildings of this period are the Hauz-i-Shamshi 
and the Shamsi Idgah built by Tltutmish during his 
governorship of Badaon (1203—09) and the Jam-i-masjid 
which was built in 1223 twelve years after his accession 
to the throne. 
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Under Alauddin Khilji the power of the Sultanate 
of Delhi Increased enormously, Though his time was 
largely spent in wars, he ordered the co 
several forts, tanks, and palaces. The fort of Siri was 
built by him near a village of the same name at a dis- 
tance of two miles to the north-east of Qila Rai Pithaura. 
The walls of the fort were built of stone and masonry, 
and its fortifications Were extremely strong. The palace 
of Hazar Sitim (or thousand pillars) was built by Alaud- 
din, and Barani writes that the heads of thousands of 
Mughals were buried in the foundations and walls of 
this magnificent building. The Alai Darwaza which 
was built in 1811 is “one of the most treasured gems of 
Islamic architecture ^; other notable monuments are 
the Hauz Aldi and the Hauz-i-Khas which are во 
famous in history. The fourteenth century wa: a period 
of great stress and storm in the history of the Delhi 
Sultanate. The Mongols constantly hammered at the 
gates of Delhi, and the Hindu Rajas defied the author- 
ity of the central power. The result of this was thai 
the architecture of the Tughlug period became massive 
and simple. The most iypical building of this style is 
the tomb of Tughluq Shah which still exists near the 


old fort of Tughlugabad. Firiz was a magnificent 
of money on towns. 


ustruction of 


‘uilder, who spent vast sums 
palaces, mosques, tanks, reservoirs and gardens. Many 
uew buildings were constructed, and old ones wane 
repaired. He founded the city of Firuzabad, the ruins 
of which still exist near the modern Shahjahanabad and 
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commemorate the name of his illustrious cousin Muham- 
mad Tughlug. He caused two Asokan pillars to be 
removed to Delhi, one from Tobra in the Ambala district 


“and the other from a village in the Meerut district. 


The contemporary chronicler Afif has given a highly 
interesting account of the transfer of these monoliths. 
The Sultan’s interest in buildings was so keen that he 
never permitted the construction of any building unless 
its plan was carefully scrutinised by the Diwan-i-wizarat 
and finally approved by him. As Firüz was an orthodox 
Muslim, the austerity of the new style remained un- 
disturbed, and it was left for the provincial dynasties 
which came into existence after his death to give an 
impetus to the development of art. 

The kings of Jaunpur were great patrons of art and 
literature. Their buildings exist to this day, and are 
fine specimens of the Indo-Muhammadan art. The 
Atala masjid, which was completed in the reign of 
Sultan Ibrahim, the Jam-i-masjid, built under the 
patronage of Husain Shah, the Lal Darwaza mosque, 
and the broken facade of the Jahangiri, the Khalis 
Mukhlis are some of the most remarkable specimens of 
Indian architecture. Similar interest in art was shown 
by the Sunni rulers of Gaur who developed a style 
different from that of Delhi and Jaunpur. The build- 
ings of Gaur aré made entirely of brick, and seem to 
bear traces of the imitation of Hindu temple architec- 
ture. ‘The most remarkable buildings are the tomb of 
Husain Shah, the greater and lesser Golden Mosques, 
and the Qadam Rasul built by Sultan Nusarat Shah. 
The small Golden or Eunuch’s Mosque is a solidly con- 
structed building which ‘ is carved inside and out with 
beautifull: chiselled designs, including the Indian lotus.’ 
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But the most striking of all is the Adina Mosque at 
Pandua, twenty miles from Gaur, which was built by 
Sikandar Shah in 1368 A.D. 

The most beautiful of all the provincial styles of 
architecture was that of Gujarat. Before the Muslim 
conquest, Gujarat was under the influence of Jainism, 
and naturally when the country passed into the hands of 
the Muslims, the master-builders whom the Muslims 
employed to construct their buildings adopted Hindu 
and Jain designs with necessary modifications to suit 
the puritanical tastes of Islam. Ahmad Shah was a 
great builder. He founded the city of Ahmadabad in 
the first half of the fifteenth century and built mosques 
and palaces. Numerous buildings were erected during 
the fifteenth century at shmadabad, Cambay, Champa- 
nir and other important places. One of the most 
beautiful buildings is the mosque of Muhafiz Khan 
which was built towards the close of the century. 
Besides mosques and tombs Gujarat is famous for its 
step-wells, irrigation works, and public orchards. 

Manda was equally famous for its buildings in the 
fifteenth century. The massive buildings that exist to 
this day bear testimony to the power and magnificence 
of the Sultans of Mandi. Some of the most remarkable 
buildings are the Jam-i-masjid, the Hindola mahal, the 
Jahaz mahal. the tomb of Hushang Shah, and the 
palaces of Baz Bahadur and Rupmati. 

It was not only in North India that art made 
progress but in the Deccan also it received encourage- 
ment from the Bahmani and Vijayanagar kings. The 


Bahmani kings founded cities and built mosques and 
t Gulbarga and Bidar are 


oble specimens of Deccan art. Some of the important 
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buildings constructed by them are the Jam-i-masjid at 
Gulbarga, built by Persian architects, the Chàndminar 
at Daulatabad, and the college of Mahmud Gawain, also 
built in the Persian style. But the Bahmanids are 
famous in history for their fortresses, the chief of 
which are those of Gwaligarh, Narnala and Mahur in 
the Adilabad district which was built as an outpost 
against the Hindu chiefs of the Satpura ranges. The 
fortresses of Parenda, Naldurg, and Panhala were built 
by them to consolidate their power. At Gulbarga there 
are two groups of imporiant buildings. One group 
contains the tombs of Alauddin Hasan Bahman Shab, 
Muhammad Shah, Muhammad Shah II, and two others 
of a later date. The other group known collectively as 
the Haft Gumbad or seven domes contains the tombs of 
Mujahid Shah, Daud Shah, Ghiyasuddin and his 
family, and Firüz Shah and his family. All these 
bear a great resemblance io one another. The city of 
Bidar was laid out by Ahmad Shah. It has a fort and 
contains two other buildings of note, the tomb of 
Ahmad Shah Wali and the Sola mosque which was 
built in the reign of Muhammad Shah III. The most 
remarkable architecture is that of Bijapur among the 
Tieccan kingdoms. The tomb of Muhammad Adil Shah, 
known as the Gol Gumbaz, is a stately ediuce scarcely 
inferior to any other building of the same kind. 

The kings of Vijayanagar were in no way behind 
the Bahmanids in this respect. They had a great 
enthusiasm for building council chambers, public 
offices, irrigation works, aqueducts, temples and 
palaces which were richly decorated, There is evidence 
to prove that an excellent system of irrigation prevail- 
ed throughout the city, and large tanks were built fon 
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the storage of water. Numerous temples were built 
the Sis famous of which was the Vitthala быр 
described by Fergusson as a most characteristic specimen 
of the Dravidian style. Sculpture and painting were 
not unknown, and it appears that artists acquired 
considerable proficiency in these branches as is shown 
by the accounts of the Portuguese chroniclers and the 
Persian envoy Abdur Razzaq. 

It is impossible to give here an exhaustive account 
of the various branches of mediæval literature, and all 
that can be done here is to give a bare 
summary of the work done by famous 
writers and scholars. Persian literature flourished 
remarkably under court patronage. Amir Khusrau, the 
poet-laureate of the empire under the Khiljis and 
Tughluqs, was the greatest poet of the time. He wrote 
copiously, and his numerous works are still read with 
interest. His contemporary, Mir Hasan Dehlvī, was 
also a poet of no mean order. He enjoyed the patron- 
age of Muhammad, the martyr prince, and Sultan 
Muhammad Tughluq. He composed a Diwan and 
wrote the memoirs of his patron Saint Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Aulia. The works of court historians are too 
many to mention. The most famous of them are the 
Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi of Ziā-ud-din Barani and Shams-i- 
Siraj ‘Afif and the Tarikh-i-Mubarakshahi of Yahya 
bin ‘Abdullah and the works of Afghan historians. 
f learning in the middle 
i was a generous patron 
phical and theologi- 


Literature. 


Jaunpur was a famous seat 0 
ages, and Ibrahim Shah Sharq 
of letters, Several literary, philoso 
eal works were written during his reign. 


The Muslim scholars were not wholly unacquainted 
to India in the 
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tenth century was a profound Sanskrit scholar who 
translated several works on philosophy and astronomy 
from Sanskrit into Arabic. His Tarikh-i-Hind is still 
a mine of information about Hindu civilisation. In 
the fourteenth century when Firüz Tughluq captured the 
fort of Nagarkot, he ordered a work on philosophy, 
divination and omens to be translated into Persian and 
named it Dalayal-i-Pirüzshahi. ^ Literary activity did 
not altogether cease under the Lodis. During Sikan- 
dars reign a medical treatise was translated from 
Sanskrit into Persian. 

The Hindus were not behind the Muslim in liter- 
ary advancement. Though court patronage was denied 
to them, they continued to produce high-class literature 
both in Sanskrit and Hindi in centres away from Muslim 
influence. Ramanuja wrote his commentaries on the 
Brahma Sutras in which he expounded the doctrine of 
Bhakti. In the twelfth century Jayadeva wrote his 
Gita Govinda, a noble specimen of lyrical poetry which 
describes the love of Krisna and Radha, their estrange- 
ment and final union, and the sports of Krisna with the 
milk-maids of Vraj. The drama flourished in those 
parts of India where the Muslim power was slow to 
reach. Some of the dramas worthy of mention are the 
Lalita Vigraharaja Nataka, Harikeli Nataka, Parvati- 
rarinaya, Vidagdha Madhava and Lalita Madhava. 
Regarding legal literature it may be said that some of 
the best commentaries were written during this period. 
Works on astronomy were also written, but Hindu 
scholars paid little attention to history. The only work 
which has any claim to be called a historical treatise 1s 
Kalhana's Rajatarangini or * River of Kings,’ which 
was composed towards the middle of the twelfth century. 
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A word may be said about the development of 
vernacular literature during this period. The earliest 
writers of Hindi are Chandbardai, Jagnayak, the author 
of Alahkhand, Amir Khusrau, the parrot of Hind, and 
Baba Gorakhnath who flourished in the fourteenth 
century. Later the Bhakti cult gave a great impetus 
to the Hindi literature. Kabir, Nanak, and Mirabai 
composed their hymns and devotional songs in Hindi, 
and their contributions greatly enriched the literature 
of the language. The preachers of the Radha Krisna 
cult wrote and sang in Yrajbhasa and considerably 
helped the growth of Hindi literature. In Bengal, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, and even in the distant South the 
vernaculars made much progress. In Bengal, a verna- 
cular translation of the Sanskrit Ramayana was prepared 
by Krittivasa whose work is “in fact the Bible of the 
people of the Gangetic valley.’ The Bhagwat and the 
Mahabharata were also translated under the patronage 
of the state. Namadeva, the Maratha saint, largely 
wrote in Marathi and some of his hymns are still pre- 
served in the Granth Sahib, the bible of the Sikhs. In 
the South, the earliest works in Tamil and Kanarese were 
produced by the Jains, but in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries a great impetus was given to literary 
effort by the Saiva movement. It was during this period 
that Sayana and Madhava Vidyaranya, iwo brothers, 
wrote their works which have placed them among the 
leaders of Sanskrit scholarship The former wrote his 
famous commentary on the Vedas, and the latter 
followed his brother’s example by writing several 
philosophical works Тһе Telugu literature received 
much encouragement from the kings of Vijayanagar. 


Cris ; keen interest in letters, 
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and was himself the author of several works of 
merit, 

Islam brought about a great change in the social 
and religious outlook of the Indian people. Though 

for a long time the Hindus and 
EM lam Muslims had kept apart from each 

other, in course of time it became 
inevitable that a rapprochement should be estab. 
lished between the two peoples. Both sides began 
to realise that. the one could not do without the 
other. Royal patronage and sympathy won the good- 
will of the Hindus and reconciled them to Muslim rule. 
The futility of war became evident, and thoughtful 
men on either side began to work to bring about a 
better understanding, where there had been dissension 
and discord. The influence of Muslim saints, like 
Fariduddin Shakarganj of Pakpatan, Nizamuddin 
Aulia of Delhi and Ghisadaraz of the Deccan, tended to 
lessen the force of prejudice and bigotry. Their 
teachings were listened to by all classes with respect 
and in their presence all social and religious differences 
were forgotten. Devotfon to a holy man created 2 
new bond of sympathy which bound together into a 
close union all those who offered homage to him. 

The Muslim doctrine of the unity of the Godhead 
was not new to the Hindus. But its emphatic asser- 
tion in Islam had a great effect on teachers like Nama- 
deya, Ramanand, Kabir, Chaitanya and Nanak in whom 
we see a happy blending of Hindu and Muslim 
influences. He denounced polytheism and idolatry and 
inveighed against caste. True religion did not consist 
in meaningless ritual and empty forms but in Bhakti 
or true devotion to God. The Bhakti cult made rapid 


E 
/ 
| 
| 
| 
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progress in the hands of the masters who dominated 
the religious mind of India during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. 


Chaitanya Deva. 


The first great teacher of Bhakti was Ramanuja 
who lived in the twelfth century. He preached the 
worship of Visnu and found fault with Sankara's 
advait doctrine. He taught that individual souls are 
not essentially one with the Supreme, though they all 


from Him as sparks from fire, and that the 


emanate 
but possesses 


Supreme is not purely abstract purity, ›з$е85 
real qualities of goodness and beauty in an infinite 
degree. Thus he laid stress upon devotion to a Saguna 
líwara who possesses a number of noble attributes and 
his teachings appealed to large numbers of men 18 
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Northern India also taught the doctrine of Bhakti. He 
is distinguished from Ramanuja by his opposition to 
caste. He preached the worship of Rama and Sita and 
admitted to discipleship men of all castes. He adopted 
Hindi as the language in which he explained his 
doctrines and thus achieved a great popularity with the 
masses and specially the lower classes. Of all the 
disciples of Ramanand, Kabir was the most famous. 

Just as Ramanand dwelt upon the worship of 
Rama, another great reformer Vallabhichirya preached 
the cult of Krisna. He was a Telang Brahman of the 
Deccan and was born in 1479. A man of uncommon 
talents, he became profoundly learned in a short time. 
He asked his followers to offer everything in the service 
of Krisna. The formula of dedication which every 
disciple had to utter meant that everything was io he 
dedicated to Krisna. But those who came after Vallabh 
interpreted his doctrine ina material sense, and in their 
hands the creed of Vallabh lost its original purity and 
simplicity. i 

The great Vaisnavite teacher Chaitanya of Nudia 
who preached the worship of Krisna was born in 1485 
of Brahman parents. He renounced the world 
at the age of twenty-five and became a Sannyasi. 
He laid stress on love, humanity and the aboli- 
tion of caste distinctions. His heart was full ‘of 
pity for the poor and the weak. He exhorted his dis- 
ciples to teach unto all men down to the lowest chandala 
the lesson of devotion and love. To religious teachers 
his advice was: — t 


Dm — qum 
wW 
Ramanand who liyed in the fourteenth century in 


“ Do not take too many disciples, do not abuse 


gods worshipped by other peoples апа their 
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scriptures, do not read too many books and do not 

Pose as a teacher continually criticising and elucidat- 

ing light. Do not stay there where a Vaisnava is 

abused. Do not listen to village tales. Do not 
by your speech or thought cause pain to a living 
thing. Listen to the recitation of God’s name. 

Recollect his kindness, bow to him and worship him. 

Do what He wills as a servant, believe Him to be a 

friend and then dedicate yourself to Him.” 

Chaitanya’s fame spread far and wide. Men from 
all parts of Bengal came to fall at his feet and to hear 
from his golden lips the message of love and Bhakti. 
There are millions of men who still utter his name with 
a feeling of reverence, devotion and love. 

The influence of Islam is to be clearly seen in the 
teachings of Namadeva and Kabir. Both laid stress 
on the unity of the Godhead, condemned caste and 
idolatry. Kabir makes no distinction between the 
Hindu and the Turk for they are pots of the same clay 
and are striving by different roads to reach the same 
goal. 

“Of what avail is the worship of stone and bathing 
in the Ganges, if the heart is not pure? Of what avail 
is a pilgrimage to Mecca, if the pilgrim marches to the 
Kaaba with a deceitful and impious heart. Men are 
saved by faith and not by works. None can understand 
the. mind of God; put your trust in Him and let Him 
do what seemeth Him good. Kabir reproached Brah- 
manas and Muslims alike for their barren disputes and 
asked them to give up their petty pride.’ х 

Another great saint of this period was Nanak, the 
founder of the Sikh religion, who was born in 1469 at 
Talwandi, a village on the Ravi in the Lahore district. 
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formed the functions of the weighman and the patwari 
in his village. From his early boyhood Nanak was 
reserved, gloomy and contemplative; he never talked 
to his associates at school, and while other boys were 
engaged in their studies, Nanak spent his time in seclu- 


Г 
He was born of humble parents. His father Kali per- | 
sion and meditation. When he grew up, his father, to | 
| 


‘tendency to asceticism, gave him a little money for 
purposes of trade, which the pious lad distributed 
among hungry fagirs. At the age of sixteen the father 
married him in the hope that he would think more of 
the world and its pleasures, but nothing availed to 


| 
Guru Nanak, 
wean him away from what he deemed a dangerous 
deflect Nanak from this course. He travelled widely. 
and conversed with men of diverse faiths, thus adding 
һ 
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vastly to his knowledge and experience, and finally 
renounced the world and settled on the Ravi where hə 
built a house for himself. Here he died in 1539 at the 
age of seventy. 

Nānak believed in the unity of God whom he in- 
voked as the One, the Sole, the Timeless Being, the 
Creator, the Self-existent, the Incomprehensible, the 
Everlasting, the Fount of all life and energy. He 
forbade idolatry and condemned polytheism, and held 
that true religion is one. He asked the Mulla, the 
Pandit, the Darvesh, and the Sannyāsī to remember the 
Lord of Lords who has seen come and go numberless 
Muhammads, Visnus and Sivas. He was extremely 
gentle and tolerant. He spoke of the Prophet and the 
avatars with equal respect. He declared himself to be 
a slave of God and laid claim to no supernatural power. 
The only weapon with which he hoped to combat error 
and ignorance was the word of God and the evident 
purity and simplicity of his doctrine. He laid stress 
upon right conduct and exhorted men to be truthful, 
honest, and God-fearing. It was not necessary to 
renounce the world, and in the eyes of” God the pious 
hermit and the devout house-holder were both alike. 
As long as he lived he tried to minimise the differences 
between the Hindus and Muslims and left no rigid 
rules for his followers. It was after his death that 
owing to political reasons the Sikhs hardened into a 
sect and became a military community. 

. Тһе doctrines of Nanak are embodied in the 
Adigranth, the Holy Bible of the Sikhs which is to be 
distinguished from the second part composed by Gurr 
Govind Singh who greatly modified the tenets of his 
predecessor, Some of Nanak’s hymns are reproduced 


below which show his ardent love of God.and his faith 


Y 
f 
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in virtue :— | 


He cannot be made, and He cannot be created; | 

Essentially self-existent is the Pure One. | 

Honour and glory is for them who serve Him; 

Sing, O Nanak! the praises of Him who is the 
repository of excellence. 

If we sing and hear His name and have love for 
Him in our hearts, 

Our sufferings shall be destroyed, and we shall 
take home with us happiness and peace. { 

The voice of God is in what was heard; it is in 
the Vedas; His voice is all-pervading. 
God is called Ishvara; He is the destroyer and 
the progenitor and the sustainer of all. 
Even if I know Him, I could not describe Him, 
for He cannot be described; 

My Guru (spiritual guide) has grounded one 
thing into me; 

“ The God is the one sole preserver of all beings, 
Him I should not forget.” 

“Continence is my workshop, and patience my 
goldsmith ; 

Intellect is my anvil, and the Vedas are my tools; 

pi my bellows, and the heat of austerity my 
re; 


; . 
Love is my crucible, and the saving name of the 
Lord my whetting ; 
In this mint of truth have I fashioned my prayer 
ful utterances: 
Those {с whom the Lord ls-gracious, to their lot | 
falls such blessed work. 
Happy is Nanak by the merciful look: of the 
F beneticent.” Е à | 
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| The Bhakti cult did not stop with Nanak. In the 
| sixteenth century it had as its exponents men of such 
| nobility of character and purity of heart as Tulsidás and 
| Surdas whose writings are some of the priceless gems that 
| our literature possesses. The work of these religious 
| teachers has a great importance. They helped to pro- 
| mote unity between the two races. The Hindus began 
| to worship Muslim saints and Muslims began to show 
| respect for Hindu gods. This mutual goodwill is 
| typefied in the cult of Satyapir founded by Husainshah 
| Sharqi which represents an attempt to unite the two 

religions. The attempt failed but the noble spirit that 

lay behind this aspiration did not die, and it was given 

to Akbar, the wisest and most tolerant of Muslim rulers, 
| to plan on a large scale the synthesis of the diverse 
| faiths and creeds that divided the peoples of India. 
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Abhinavagupta, 242 

Abul Fath Daud, 259, 260, 261 

Abu Rihan (see Al-Beruni) 

Abu Said, 361 

Abu Bakr, 885 

Abdur Razzaq, 432 

Adam Khan, 397 

Ahmad Niyaltagin, 270, 271 

Ahmad Ayaz, 382 

Ahmad Shah (of Gujarat), 
398, 399 

| Ain-ul-mulk, 364 

Ajatsatru, 88, 85, 86, 87, S8 

| Akbar, 359 

Alexander, account of Invasion, 
89—95 

Alaptagin, 256 

Al-Beruni, 225-26, 265, 268, 269 

Alauddin Husain, 278, 274 

Altunia, 296 

Alauddin Khilji, espedition to 
Devagiri, 314; early difficul- 
ties, 315; against the Mon- 
gols, 916; grand designs, 
318; conquest of Rajputana, 
323: the Deccan, 827; con- 
quest of Warangal, 328; con- 
quest of Mabar, 829; defeat 
“of Sankardeva, 331; theory 
of kingship, 381; stamps out 
sedition, 334; treatment of 
Hindus, 335; organisation of 
army, 987; results of reform, 
338; weakness of the system, 

stimato of Alauddin, 
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340; successors of Alauddin, 
341 
Ambhi, 91, 93 
Amoghvarsha, 200 
Amir Khusrau, 302, 330, 339, 
475, 477 
Amir Turghay, 885 
Amir Barid, 426 
Antiochos, 99 
Anandapala, 177, 259, 260 
Arthaéastra, 103 
Aryabhatta, 153, 232 
Ariyarak, 270 
Arslan, 278 
Aram Shah, 287 
Aémaka, 90 
Asoka, 107—121 
Aévaghosha, 136, 140, 219 
Asjadi, 266 
Athnasius Nikitin, 422 
Aziz Khummar, 367 
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Badarayana, 66 

Baihaki, 265 

Bahram Shah, 273, 274, 297 

Balban, early career, 297; sup- 
pression of rebellions, 099: 
last expedition, 299; achieve- 
ment, 999; becomes king, 
200; order and security, 300; 
internal government, 801; 
Mongols, 302; Tughril's rebel 
lion, 804; death of Muham- 
mad, 307; personality of Bal- 
ban, 307 
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896, 401, 403 


Bana, 162, 230 

Baz Bahadur, 397 

Bakhtiyar, 364 

Ballala IV, 366 

Bahlol Lodi, 447—51 

Basava, 242 

Bharadvaja, 26 

Bhadrabahu, 52, 99 

Bhagbhadra, 124 

Bhanu Gupta, 146 

Bhaskaracharya, 232 

Bhavabhuti, 172, 231 

Bhimadeva, 265, 276, 281 

Bhoja (of Dhara), 180, 181, 
201, 392 

Bimbisara, 45, 88, 85, 87 

Bindusara, 99, 107 

Boghaz-koi, 20 

Brahmagupta, 153 

Brihdratha, 121 

Buddha (Gauiama), 58—62, 82, 
88, 85, 87 

Bukka, 366, 427, 429 


Bughra Khan, 301, 303, 305, 
806, 309. 
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Chandragupta (Maurya), 94, 


- 96, 97, 98, 99, 103 ] 
Chanakya (see Kautalya) 
Charaka, 186 
Chandragupta I, 141 
Chandragupta: II, 14445 
Chach, 172 
Chand Bardai, 232 
Chand Bibi, 425 - 
Chaitanya, 478, 480, 481 . 
Chingiz Khan, 290, 291, 391 
Cyrus, 89 
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Dasyus, . 28 

Dasaratha, 42 

Darius, 89, 90 

Dagaratha (grandson of маа), 
120 

Dahir, 172, 247,-248 

Dandin, 231 

Dastur Dinar, 423 

Debal, 248 

Dharma Pala, 178 

Dhanga, 181 ` 

Didda, 189 

Dilawar, 293. 
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Farabi, 265 
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375 
Fariduddin Shakarganj, 478 
Firdausi, 266 . 
Firuz Shah Bahmani, 414 
Firuz Tughluq, 
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conquest of Thatta, 377; 
civil administration, 378; the 
army, 379; slave system, 390; 
promotion of learning, 381; 
Khan-i-Jahan Maqbul, 382; 
last days of Firuz, 383: causes 
of disintegration, 384; sus- 
cessors. of Firuz, 385 


G 
Gargi, 39 
Gautamiputra Sitakarni, 126, 
187, 146 
Ganda, 181 
Ghazi Malik (see Ghiyasuddin 
Tughlug) 


Ghazni’ Khan, 398 

Ghiyasuddin Tughlug, - expedi- 
tion against Warangal, 346; 
administration. of  Ghiyas, 


346; death of Ghiyas, 316;' 


estimate of Ghiyas, 347 
Ghisudaraz; 478 
Gosala, 50 
Gosala Mashkariputra, 62 
Gondopherues, 133 
Gotama ‘(author of Nyaya), 65 
Govindchandra, 177 
Gopala, 178 
Govind Rai, 978 
Grahvarman, 148 
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Harappa, 16 
Harshavardhana, 161—68 
Hajjaj, 247, 249, 250° 
Harun, 253 

Halagu, 253 

Hammir, $22, 323 
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Hari Hara, 366, 427, 429 

Hasan Kangu, 367, 368, 409, 
410, 474 i 

Haji Ilyas, 374 

Haji Barlas, 386 

Heliodoros, 124, 139 

Hiuan-Tsang, account of, 
164—170 

Huvishka, 187 

Husain Shab (of 
406—408 


Bengal), 
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Ibrahim Fizari, 258 

Ibrahim Shah Sharqi, 403—406 

Ibrahim Lodi, 456—60 

Ibn Batuta, 349, 358, 970, 165, 
467 

Ikshvaku, 42, 88 


Па, 43 
Titutmish, accession to the 
. throne, 289; suppression of 


rivals, 289; invasion of 
Chingiz Khan, 290; con- 
quests, 291; fall of Qubaicha, 
292; investiture by the 
Khalifa, 298; other conquests, 
993; estimate, 293 
Imaduddin Rihan, 298, 299 
Isanverman, 148 
Ismail Makh, 367, 368, 409 
Izuddin Balban Kashlu Khan, 
299 
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Janaka (of Videha), 42 

Jaimini, 65 

Jayapala, 176, 181, ina 257, 
259, 311 

Jayachchandra, 178. т, 280 
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Jayadeva 231, 476 

Jamaluddin Yaqut, 296 

Jalaluddin Khilji, 310—13 

Jalal, 457, 458 

Jalaluddin Ahsan Shah, 363, 
864 

Jam Babiniya, 877 

Јбапебуага, 232 

Jasrath Khokhar, 447 
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Kapila, 64 

Kanida, 65 

Kalagoka—Kakavarna, 86 

Kautalya, 86, 103, 104, 105, 
106 

Kanishka, 135—37 

Kalidasa, 153, 154 

Kalhana's ^ Rajtarangini, 188, 
231 

Kafur, 209, 210, 211, 327, 328. 
829, 380, 381,.340, 341, 358 

Kai Khusrau, 307, 309 

Kaiqubad, 307, 308, 309 

Kanya Nayak (see Krishna 
Nayak) 

Kalhana, 476 

Khan-i-Jahan Magbul, 375, 878, 


382, 888 > 
Khizr Khan Ehilji, .926,. 327, 
329 
Khizr Khan Saiyyad, 388, 


390, 391, 445 
Khusru Malik, 278, 274, 976 


Ehusru (Parwari), 342, 313, 


344, 346, 347 
Krishna Nayak, 866, 428 
Krishnadeva Raya, 434, 435, 
486, 487 
Krittivasa, 477 . 
Kumbha, Rana,. 394 
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Lalitaditya Muktapida, 172 
Lakshmana Sena, 186, 981 
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Maitreyi, 39 

Manu, 41, 42, 129, 225 
Mahavira (see Vardhamana) 
Mahendrapal, 174 

Mahipala, 174 

Madhvicharya, 241 
Mansur, 253 . 

Mahmud of Ghazni, 

Masud, 270, 971, 279 

Maudud, 272 : 

Malik Chajju, 313 

Mallu Iqbal, 388 

Mahmud Khilji, 398 

Mahmud Bigada, 400-401 

Malik Raja Farugi, 409 

Mahmud Gawain, 419,.490, 421, 
423, 425, 474 

Marco Polo, 465, 467 

Megasthenes, 98; his account, . 
100—108 

Menander, 124, 132 

Medini Rao, 304 

Mithradates, 188 

Mihirkula, 147 

Mian Bhua, 459 

Mir Hasan Dehlwi, 475 

Mura, 97 

Milaraja I, 182 ri m 

Muhammad bin Qasim, 248,. 
‚949, 95 

Muhammad Ghori, 274, 276,. 
277, 278, 279, 280, 282, 288,. 
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Muhammad bin Bakhtiyar, 281, 
287, 364 
Muizuddin Bahram Shah, 296, 


297 
Muhammad Tughluq, person- 
ality of Muhammad, 347; 


taxation in the Doab, 350; 
transfer of the capital, 351; 
token currency, 355; ad- 
ministration, 358; schemes of 
conquest, 361; ` disorders, 
$68; revolt of  Ainulmulk, 
964; suppressios ‘of brigan- 
dage, 365; death of the 
Sultan, 865; estimate of 
Muhammad, 868 

Muhammad bin Firuz, 358 

Muhammad bin Farid, 358 

Muizuddin Muhammad bin Sam 
(see Muhammad Ghori) 

Musafir Qabuli, 387 

| Mubarak Shah Saiyyad, 446-47 

Mugbisuddin, 331 
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Nahapana, 187 

Nandivardhana, 86 

Narasimha Gupta  Biliditye, 
145 

Nasiruddin  @ubaicha, 286, 
987, 289, 290, 291, 292 
Nasiruddin Muhammad Shah, 
297, 298 — 

|| Nasiruddin Mahmud Tughlug, 

р 885 

Namadeva, 477, 478 

Nanak, 477, 478, 481, 482, 
488, 485 

Nirgrantha Jñätripura, 62 

Nizamuddin Aulia, 339, 475, 
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Omar, 247 М 
Omar Khan, 341 ! 4 
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Pandu, 43 

Parikshit, 44 

Parsvanatha, 50 

Patanjali, 65, 124, 129 

Panini, 69 

Parmala, 182, 283 

Paramardin (see Parmala) 

Pir Muhammad, 386, 387 

Pir Muhammad (Akbar's 
general), 397 

Prasenajit, 42, 83, 85 

Pradyota Mahasena, 83, 66, 

Prabhakaravardhana, 160 

Pratap Rudradeva, 328, 329, 
316, 366 

Prithviraj Chauhan, 178, 277, 
978, 279, 280, 811 

Puru (Poros), 91, 92, 93, 94, 95 

Pushyamitra, 121, 124, 129 

Pura Gupta, 145 
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Gadr Khan, 364, 391 | i 

Qasim Barid, 428, 426 d 

Qutlugh Khan, 299, 366, 387 

Qutlugh Khwajah, 317 

Qutbuddin Mubarak Shab, 341, 
342, 846, 347 

Qutbuddin Aibek, 285—897 
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Rama Gupta, 144 
Rajyavardhana, 160 
Rajyasri, 160 

Rajyapala, 175, 262, 263 
Rajraja Chola, 205-6 
Rajendra Chola I, 206 
Rajshekhara, 232 
Ramanuja, 241, 476, 479 
Ram Chandra, 314, 315 
Rama Raja, 425, 487, 489, 441, 
Ramanand, 480 

Reziya, 295, 296, 297 
Rudradamana, 138, 140 
Ruknuddin Shaikh, 339 
Rupmati, 397 

Ruh Parwar Aga, 413 


Sakalya, 36 

Santanu, 36 : 
Sankaracharya, 66, 289, 479 
Samprati, 120 — 

Satkami, 126 

Samudra Gupta, 141—44 
Skanda Gupta, 145, 146 
Sasanka, 160, 161 ` 

Sanga, 260, 396 

Sayana, 477. 

Seleukos, 98, 181 
Sewakpala, 259 _ 

Shams Khan, 398 

Sher Shah, 358, 397 

Shiraz (Qazi), -270, 271 

Sikunaga, 88, 86, 87 

Siddharaja, 282 

Sikandar (of 
876, 408- 

Sikandar Lodi, 451—56 
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Taghi, 368 
Tishya, 117 
Tilak, 271 


Timur’s invasion, 385 
Temujin (see Chingiz Khan) r 
Toramana, 147 | 
Trilochanapala, 175, 177 | 
Tughril Khan, 304, 305 | 
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Udayana, 44, 88, 85 
Ugrasena-Mahüpadma, 86 . 
Unsuri, 265 Е 
Utbi, 265 
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Vasishtha, 26, 76 — , ( 
Vardhamana, 50, `85 ; 
Vasumitra, 124, 136 
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